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OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, ReEcEnt’s 
PARK.—The LAST EXH pPeqsou this Season of vLARte 
LOWERS, and geet, will take place on WED AY 
SEXT. July5. Tickets of Admission can be obtained > the 
Gardens, by orders from Fellows of the Society, price 58.; or on 
the day of the Exhibition, 7s. 6d. each. 


OTANICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.— 
NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of BRITISH SPECIMENS. 
—The LIST of DESIDERATA for ase TA be obtained on 
written application. G. E. NES, Secretary. 
20, Bedford-street, Strand, June 30, 1854. 


REIGN EXCHANGE CLUB in connexion 
with the BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.—The 

Bales | "for Membe! <->} and Distribution may be obtained on 
writte! T. Syme, Esq., 20, Bedford-street, Strand. 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
—His Grack tHe Presipent has cindy pane a 
Grounds of Ro ! House to opened fo: ronepticn. of 
the Visitors to the Society’s Gardens at the NEXT BXHI {TION, 
on SATURDAY, the sth of July. Tickets are issued at this 














Office, price 5¢.; or at the Garden, in the Afternoon of the 8th of 
July, at 78. each. 
, Regent-street, London. 





LINCOLN MEETING. 
Roxvat AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
ENGLAND. 


a. 
THURSDAY, July 13.—Trial-Yard open at Twelve o'clock at 
goon, when the public will be admitted, at 10s. for each person, 


view the Trials of the Steam-Engines. 
FRIDAY, id, SATURDAY, 15, MONDAY, 17, TUESDAY, 1 
-Yard open at Nine o'clock in the forenoon, when the publi 
will be admitted on each day, at 10a. for each pe! to view the 
of the bay E nes, Barn-W. ‘Works, and ber qe a 
implements and Machin ry generally. 
WEDNESDAY, 19.—The er aetiay open to the public 
from Seven LA. the morning Six in the evening; 


HOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.— An Extra 
MEETING of this Society will be held at the Rooms of the 
Society of Arts, John-street, Adelphi, when a Tr GEORGE 
Suapso1t, Esq., on a Method of ponteres Collodion Plates sensi- 
tive for a considerable cone of time, w read. The Chair will 
be taken o’clock precisely. 7 ne nich a SPECIAL GENE- 
RAL weEriNe of the my +f will po held. to receive a Report 
from the Cou! of Mr. Fox Ta.sor, in 
reference to ‘the 1 renewal or his Patente 


HITTINGTON. CLUB and METROPO- 
LITAN ATHEN ZU M.—Libra: » Readine. and News 
Rooms, supplied with 30 Daily and 100 w cek ly and *Provincial 
apers; in this respect offering special advantages to Literary 
Men. Weekly Assemblies for rT Music a "beneen. Lectures, 
Classes, and Entertainments ; Dining, Coffee, Smoking, and Draw- 
ng Rooms. Subscriptions : :—Two Guineas the Year ; One Guinea 
the Half-Year ; Ladies, half these rates: Country Members, One 
Guinea the Year. No Entrance Fee. Cards of Membership from 
\y. rospectus forwarded upon application. 
Tuurspay, auy 6, ‘On the War in the East,’ by 
. H. Srocet eLER, Esq. ‘0 commence at half-past & o'clock. 
Members free, with the usual nnn for their friends. 


#¥Y ¥. BRACE, Secretary. 
37, Arundel-street, Strand. 


LERICAL, SCHOLASTIC and GOVERN- 
NESS AGENCY OFFICES (late Vaury ; established 1833), 

7, TAVISTOCK-ROW, Covent-garden, London, 

“MAIR & SON Provide Incumbents Curates, and the 
Nobility, Sa. Pri ls of AY with Tutors, Gover- 
nesses, and Com: peniens charge ; t fer Pioclegiestionl and 
Scholastic d Schools, rospectuses, 
be. i forwarded 4 upon application. Applicants ical and Scho- 
d to forward their address. 























REPARATORY EDUCATION.—12, Nor- 
ND-SQUARE, NotTine-HiLL.—Mrs. DEAN RECEIVES 
EIGHT. LITTLE BOYS as boarders, to whose health, comfort, 
and improvement she is exclusively devoted. They are thoroughly 
grounded in the various branches omg to fit thems for entering 
within public or privet & grammar schools, Unexceptionable 
references given and required. 


GELEcT SCHOOL FOR YOUNG GENTLE- 
MEN, under the Superintendence of J. N. LANGLEY, M.A 
MOWBRAY HOUSE , Oaks Crescent, W OLVERMAM PION. 
The yeoman have been fitted u to secure every comfort 
convenience, The situation is most retired and healthy. White 
the Course of tastruction is comprehensive, embracing Ancient 
and Modern H the Natural 
Sciences, a. a yo of power ~* the aatien of cha- 
racter are made the primary objects of com, so that Education 
may be felt by + Pupil to a life-pi Mr. L. confidently 
refers to the Parents of his —— for. the ‘best testimony to’ his 
success during the first year of h in Wolverh 
and hopes yet to obtain a la 
The SCHOOL will RE- OPEN on on TUESDAY, August Ist. 
Terms for Boarders, including French, German, Washing, &c. 
Fifty Guineas per Annum. 


RIGHTON.—EDUCATION.—There are 
VACANCIES in a FIRST-CLASS eyo yt 
where only twelve Young Ladies are received. The house 
cious, healthily situate, close to the sea. ‘he domestic A+ 
ments are in every respect those of a ponte a y French and 
German by resident foreign Govern ignor F. Lablache, 
Messrs. E. de Paris, J. Michau, &c., attend for "the Accomplish - 
ments. References to Parents of Pupils. For terms, which are 
inclusive, address the Misses Beancasti¥, 11, Portland-place, 
arine-parade, Brighton. 

















E GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, a, 
Schoequare—Mrs, WAGHORN, who has resided m 


Gentry, ~ oo oe attention of the Nobility, 
otry. and Princi Pes Mee her Register, “J Engl: 1 and 

GOVER a SSES, TEACHERS Nio. A 
TOR and PROFESSOKS. hool —L.- ee te | and 


Pupils ix introduced in England, d, France,and Germany. No charge 





onto eo inepect ts yl aay and award the 

At One elock ee ae s all ope = 
ivered awards) rthe pe public to be admitted into the 

le-Yard and to the exhibition of Farm Poultry, on the pay- 

ment of 10s. each person, at the special en’ ey a] 4 

Council and Governors. of the Society being sdmniteed by 

be purchased at the Finance Sal aoe the Society ry the 


Show-Yard. N.B. Notice will entrance 
the Judges have Seerda. At ct Bight o’clock in the 
Evening the Yard will be closed. 

The Dinner of the Society in the Forties m gitotning the Show- 


Yard at Four o’clock—the Doors o) hree. Judges’ 
Awards of err at Live Stock will 

THURS 20.—The General ew Yard of Cattle, Horses, 
Sheep, Pie P ‘arm-Poultry and Implements open to the oe~ 
faa ie tbe ta the morning till Six in ie evening; 

RIDAY, a 

Six o'clock in the 
each: 


General Show ae Ay =hy 4 
morning till Six in the evening 5 odenions 


mast a tadiedasoenmmeundsenidats 
e 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 
VANCEMENT of SCIENCE.—The MBX? MEETING 
will be held at LIVERPOOL, comsnenet mber 20, 1854, 
dency of the EARL F HAthow BY, P.BS. 
The Reception Room will be in Be G Georees Hall, Liverpool. 
Png ws oO Communications intended to be read to the Associa- 
dbya t whether A a Author will be pre- 
may be addressed to John Eniliios, A. 
eral Secre' , St. Mary’s Lod ork ; or 
to Dr, Dickinson and Dr. Inman, Secretaries, Liverpool.” 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.RS. General ‘Treasurer, 
6, met Upper Tham 








oat at the Me M 
P.R.S. 





THE WORCESTER SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
Established May 
The FIRST EXH TpiTion of the: st Society will be opened 
in AUGUST NEXT. 
ks of Art intended for Exhibition must be addressed to the 
'y, and delivered at the Society’s Rooms in Worcester, or 
Mr. J. triswick, of No. 6, New e— “.prhemaaee Soho, London, 
4% or before the 5th day of August n 


Sesiata’s 3 Cirepier has been sent, will be paid by the ety. 
ed Prospectus, and a copy of the Notice to Artists, will 
be reaned on appli a on. 
BICKERTON EVANS, ? Honorary 
THos. SOUTHALL, Secretaries. 
Worcester, June 1, 1854. 


OCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT 
fog ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND COMMERCE. 
DRTC OATIONAL EXBIBIzION will be OPENED with 
a TONE RR SATION St. Martin's Hall, Long-acre, on = 
Evening of the 4th of FX, H.R.H, Prince’ Avseat, K-G., 
: pony a pd) the Society, has intimated his intention of being oucsent 
this Panibition will be opened to the Public on Thursday, the 
The following days ana hours pee _apreintet, for Lectures and 
Conversational Meetings at St Martin’s Hall, in connexion with 
the Educational Exhib tion beat? . 10th of July, at 3 Pp. z the 
Se eeares no the Materiat | elps of Education,’ by the 
ILLIAM WHeEwELL, D.D. ox 


1 4 of i 
ge bridge. ieety successive Monday, - riday, 
urday, till 26th of August, at 5 and 8 p.m. Beery 8 

Wednesday and Thursday, till 2ith of August, at 3 P 
The following is the Scale of prices of admission, Coates a the 
Lectures and Discussions :— 

















8 d. 

Season Tickets . cocsee DG 

For th the Month of July or August. . £8 

For One Week .......... one 26 

Single admission on Thursdays — © 

on all other d. 0 6 
Season Ticket-holders only will be admitted to the Private View 
om Wed The will be opened 


daily from 9 a.x. till dusk. 








QCHOOL ASSISTANTS, , duly qualified, in search 
Demonte either in Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Establish- 
mente, are invited to ister their Names, per eations. and 
References, in AL essrs. RELFE BROTHERS, eae 
Syecnuee and SrarionEns, 15 150, Alde 
Regi are opened ‘Half Yearly, for One Month. from 
the ah of December and June. No charge is made, the ‘object 
being to provide Messrs. R.’s with A ts of ability 
and worth. Hours, 10 to 4 








DUCATION (superior), RicuMonp : inclusive 
Terms, 35 Guineas. — ts who are desirous of giving to 
their a htersa first-rate English and Continental Education are 
respectfully informed thereare THREE VA CLES in a finish- 
ing Establishment, situate in the above cli shttol locality. The 
Course of Education comprises English in all its superior branches, 
the Latin, French, Teatee, and German ay Music, Sing- 
ing, Guitar, Drawing Painting, and Dancing, minent Pro 
fessors. ‘This establishment stands unrivalled for the salubrity 
of its locality, the extent of its grounds, and the superior arrrange- 
ments calcula to promote the domestic comforts of the Pup 
Address Mozart, Mr. Hiscocke’s Library, Richmond, Surrey. 


ENCH.—Mons. M. DE BEAU VOISIN’S 

ROOMS, 17, King William-street, Cit: Pe soe Ig = and 
Convecnetion Classes on the Oral and Practical Method. Subscrip- 

31. 38. for twelve months, 2. 2s. for six months.—Classes for 
ph Private Lessons. See the Prospectus. 








zB AEOEUL EXAMINER Royal College 

Member of the Philological Societ anton 

ves LESSONS in the GERMAN, ITAL AN, and FRENCH 

ANGUAGES and + yy Pupils have the option of of studing 

ane in the m or in alternate Lessons, at 

their own, or at the Doctor's ‘residence, 2, OHANDOSSTREET, 
CAVEN DISH-SQUARE. 


ARROW SOmOOL. — Under the special 
or’ ef of .—A LIMITED N — 
married “a ee cust of Trin 

and on & ly soil, and ina 
peculist Realty situation, on. fens Sout! References 


ysi or terms cools’ to Mr. Pa.uirs, 
Bookseller, Bernard-street, Raion 


ELMONT HOUSE, Ssrewssury.— Miss 
COOKE (Successor to M ey KECEIVES into her 
house a limited nue oe of YOUNG L- DIES, to whom she im- 














parts a su or ED TION based = religious principles: a 
due weet s also paid to he Lone ag training of her pupils. The 
taught, if required. Miss Cooke has 


are 

the i. assistance of a highly-educa’ 

in the house.—For terms, and other particulars, apply to Miss 
ooKE, Belmont House, Shrewsbury. ‘he highest references can 

be given to the parents of the present pupils. 





HAW HALL ACADEMY, FLrxron, near 
Manchester, a CLASSICAL, MATHEMATIC AL, and cOM- 
MERCIAL SCHOOL, conducted by Mr. JAMES M*DOUGALL, 
assisted by Professional Gentlemen. The Course of Instruction 
all ti hes generally included in an Eng- 
fish education, with tuition in the Latin, Greek, French, and 
German Languages ; instruction in Natural Philosophy and Che- 
mens, Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry, with their {o— 
tions. Classes are arranged and placed under competent Tutors 
for ' the study of Music, Drawing, and Dancing. The premises are 
peculiarly adapted for the purposes of a well- “regulated Boarding 
School, and are surroun by grounds which furnish abundant 
space and means for recreation. The domestic arrangements will 
be found such as to secure to the Pupils the advantages of pure air 
ont physical comfort, both in the class-rooms and sleeping apart- 
ents. 





“an ospectuses of Terms, &c., with references to the parents and 
guardians of ‘laren ae being educated at the School, may 
obtained th: h the pos! 


CLERGYMAN, M.A. of Cambridge, and 
educated at Harrow, resident in a desirable locality af few 
miles from Town, RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS to 
prepare for Harrow, Eton, and the Public Schools. Highest 
references giver.—Address, the Rev. FE. P., care of Messrs. Bohn, 
Booksellers, 4, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 


NIVERSITY of FRANCE—COLLEGE 
OF DIEPPE—The College of Dieppe, from its organization, 
occupies a pigs rank among establishments of a similar class in 
¥ rospectuses may be had of M. Wedlake & Co., 116, Fep- 
churech-street, City. The terms are oh. per annum, without any 
aimee whatever, washing being included. Pupils enter at any part 
f the r, and are only cha: ble from the day of their arrival 
at the fastitution. There are thirty different Professors attached 
to the College, for French, English, German, Music, Drawing, 
Mathematics, Literature. Grammar, History, Greek, Latin, Logic, 
ics, Ch A and Or 1 Drawing, 
Geometry. Astronomy, Engineering, ae. &e, 
N. ~s — p Late of the Principal is a Potetent The English 


Pro also. 
the Baetisne Chapel every ‘Sunday. 

















he English Puptis to | 


DUCATION in GERMANY, near 
COLOGNE.—MARIENBURG HOUSE SCHOOL.— Prin- 

cipal, a, RLF RED BASKERVILLE.— Resident French and 
Germ: iters.—The object of this Establishment is to impart a 
Superior Kducation. bined with a THORVUGH PRAC- 
ICAL KNOWLED of the principal MODERN LAN- 
AGES, For Prospectuses, with terms, references, and a View 
Uid Bond street, Loudon apply to yey Mircnevt, Royal Library, 


;. and essrs. WitLiams & Noroate, 
14, Hens rietta-street, Co ent-gar 


GERMAN GENTLEMAN, a Graduate of 
RLIN, in TUITION, wishes for an EN- 
GAGEMENT in Schools or Families. His ‘lessons indede ¢ =. 
man, French, Classics, and the rudiments of Music. 
and testimonials of the highest order given.—Apply at Dr. As, 8, 3. 
Euston-square. 
OVERNESS. ah Lady accustomed to Tuition 
wishes for a RE-ENGAGEMENT in a FAMILY or 
SCHOOL. Her acquirements are English, French, Italian, the 
Piano, and Singing. Caperier: Testimonials. Address M.M., Mr 
Lee’s, Bookseller, 440, Strand. 


CLERGYMAN (a Rugbean and Graduate 

of Oxford) will RECE1VE into his house a single PUPIL, 
under the age of Fourteen, who can be instructed in Modern Lan- 
guages and Drawing as well as the Classics. ‘Terms, 85 Guineas 
per annum.—Address Rev. X.Y¥., care of Mr. Rowbottom, Book- 
seller, St. St. Mary’s-gate, Derby. 


GRADUATE of the UNIVERSITY of 

CAMBRIDGE, 8&t. John’s College, First Class in the Classi- 

oi Tripor, will appy to READ WITH ONE OR MORE 

PILS during the Long Vacation. He would have no objection 

oo go 4 ~ . if required.—For particulars address B. W., care of 
Mr. Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 


UCAS CRANACH.—An extraordinary fine 
Specimen of this very curious old German Painter, a STAG 
HUNT, containing Portraits of Electors of Saxony, and many 
notabilities of the time, now on view, with other fine Pictures of 
the Early Schools of Art, at Mr. W. Antony's, 1, Duke-street, 
St James's. 


} OGARTH.—TO BE SOLD, a Series of SIX 
PICTURES, the Property ot a Lady, to be seen at Mr. 
ANTHONY'S, 1, Duke-street, St. James’ 


AY ESTMINSTER BRIDGE. }.—Several inter- 
esting VIEWS on the THAMES, by SCOTT, may be 
seep at Mr. AnTHony’s, 1, Duke-street, St. James's. 


INE ARTS.—FOR SALE, by private agree- 
ment, a Splendid Copy of the MUSBE FRANGAIS (Gali- 

i’s), 4 vols. folio, richly bound in red mor » gilt, 
$20 Line Engravings of the most celebrated Pictures ‘and Statues 
in Europe ;—also, L' ANTIQUITE EXPLIQUEE, 15 vols., by De 
Montfaucon, in ‘perfect condition. Amateurs will find this a 
favourable opportunit of yorehasing these below the usual prices. 

—Apply to G. C., 13, ile lsey-street, Chelsea. 


R. WALESBY, of 5, Waterloo-place,, ze. 
tfully anno nees that his SU MPTUOUS av - 
LEss RTS 16 GRAND PLANOFURTE will be » sold by 
te Contract at his Gallery of Art. 'Guip 
Peal NTINGS of the HIGHEST CLASS, RARE and VALU- 
ABLE OBJECTS of TASTE, &c. exhibited for private sale on 
commission. 
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T° YOUNG LADIES.—SIX WEEKS’ TOUR 
in WALES, SOUTLAN D, or SWITZERLAND.—A Widow 


hapag 00 aes to eecomeany one or owe 
‘oung ladies who may require an ol: protector an 
to superintend the arrangements. — a Adaress ' dress to -y te Mr, Purk- 


ridge s, Duke-street, Mauchester- “square, 


Lady accustomed to travel will 


NSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY, 
REGENT-STKEET.—Messrs, COOKE & Cv. 
solicit the attention of amateurs to the COLLODION, 
tured only by them from the formule of Mr. W. A, Delf forlorn. This 
Collodion is superior4o any other, and will not ivjure by keeping. 
} A oreend lodized and | Albumenised Papers of the tirst quality ; also 


179, 
yg ae od y 





TRAVELLING TUTOR. —AnM. A. and Prize- 
man, who has gre | BuO. abi Puae, end Cueiné, 
utu 
pi mor wo take a » PUPIL A ‘or the eS ein 
Regeut-square, we Py 


ERMAN CONVERSATION.—A PrivaTE 
CLASS, limited to Six Members, and intended principally 
for the practice of German Conversation and Composition, is now 
being formed at Professor a meg iy Rooms, 20, South 
ae my ee 4 eee oy payable in ad:anece, 1/. 108. for a series “ 
RO eer eae oor 
cAL ERMA » in e! ’ 
his GERMAN MANUAL for the YOUNG, &s, may be had of 
Mr. Pp. Rowanpt, 20, Berners-st treet. 








E OFFICE of HEAD ) MASTER of the 

BIRMINGHAM ond, EDGBASTUN PRVORISTARS 
SCHOOL wiil become VACANT during the ensuing q 
Salary, 4002. per anoum, witht Capitation Fees, and the brivlege a 
tabitems Pupils of the School Boarders. Gentlemen of 

Classical attainments, who desire to become Candidates, => 

quested to mal ann wit to 
Secretary, Mr. K. Kerrie, 27, Waterloo-street, _—i~~ 
on or before the ‘Sieh th July. 


IDIN G SCHOOL, Onstow. TERRACE, Bromp- 
—Mr. J. MASON instructs in the most approved aoe 

of’ RIDING for the Parade, Road, or Field. Laie’ attended by 
Miss 





of every kind from their own Laboratory. 


I NSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY, 179, 
REGENT-STREET.— Portraits, Copies of Pictures, Sculp- 
tare, &c, taken, and LN ‘STRUCT ION a, the Art ogy daily, by 
ARCHIBALD LEWIs CUCKE, 
of “a kinds constantly on Sale. 


78, NEWGATE-STREET.—The LONDON 











| 
} 
| 
| 


A THENS and CONSTANTINOPLE. — A —A 
Master of Arts (London), engaged Ly a Sublte ies 

poses to visit Athens and ( am ey 

August and September. He 

charge any Gentleman éeslrous of — 

The Advertiser is conversant with Modern Greek. 

pene to eee eee ee ee Ln ay and © en have no ohjcsten 

e general su dies. — Address 
W. R., University College School” 


Just published, oo and post free, 





CATALOGUE n Extensive Co 
£ cEuons.. SKBTOWES eS SERMONS, 8, COMMEN. 
TARIES on SCRIP’ + = most 
rican, French, and vines, inclading ee 





SCHOOL of PHOTUGKAPHY.—At this | 
Ladies oe Gentlemen may learn, in one hour, to take Portraits 
and Landscaves, and purchase the necessary Apparatus for 51. No 
charge is made for the instruction. 


AYALL’S PORTRAIT GALLERIES, 224, 

Regeut-street, and 433, West Strand.— DAGUBKKEOTYPE 
MINIATURES, in the highest style of Art, taken on nt 

Mayall’s portraits represent the high art of the daguerreot type: 
they are as superior to the generality of such pictures a a del: 

. oer is to a coarse woodcut.”— Art-Journal, Nov. | 
N.B. extensive assortment of transparent cian 
Views a Geneon, Paris, the Louvre, Versailles, &c. 

Stereoscope and Magic Lantern. 


[HE EXHIBITION of PHOTOGRAPHS, by 
the most eminent English and Continental Artists, is OPEN 
DAILY from Ten till Five. Free Admission. 
A Portrait by Mr. Talbot's Patent Process, One Guinea; additional 
© finished: P (each), Five Shillings. A Coloured Portrait, highly 
> Five Guineas. 
Oil-Paintings, Water-Colour, and Chalk Drawings 





phic 
or the 








Masoy. Omnibuses every three, minutes.—N 
heure; from 8 to 10 a.m, 6 to 9 r.m.—* The School is very complete, 
and for advanced Pupils there isan open circular ride. Mr. Mason’s 
anxions a, and the unobtrusive, quiet, and judicious de- 
hter towards her Lety Pupils, v A we are 
sure, sveure fer Nine the patronage they so h a meri 
Sporting Magazine, 


\ OOR PARK MEDICAL and HYDRO. 
PATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, NEAR FARNHA 
URREY.—This Institution is NOW OPEN frethe RECEETTON 
Ys PATIENTS, under the superintendence of Dr. EDWARD W. 

LANE, A.M. M.D., Edinburgh. 

Dr. Lane may be consulted in London, until further notice, 
at 61, Conduit-street, Regent- arom, on Tuesdays and Fridays, 
between half-past 10 and half-past 


HELLS, &c. of WrEyYMouTH, 

WO Dorset, supplies Collections of fine Specimens of BRITISH 

SHELLS, correctly named. pace, containing several of each, 
21, 128, 6d. ; 200 ditto, 6l. Ga. 3, 300 ditto, 122, 128, 

Inferior’ Spesimens at half the above prices. Printed list senton 


application. mens forward: 

: LA ABSA fe for ERITISH SHELLS mproved Dredges for col- 
t 5 

etN INTERESTING SUITE of LAND and FRESHWATER 

§ sites LS. recently named, from Western Africa. 30 Spectres, 2. 


BRITISH FOSS1LS—Saurian remains— hs ne ~ 
Fish—shells, &c., charaeteristicof the Blue Lias and other Volitic 
Stra’ 


Lists of recent Shells, British and Foreign, for labelling, at 3d. 
per 100, Also Labels for British Fossil Shells, with their Strata. 

















1 NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS AND. 

OTHERS.—WANTED, by the Advertiser, who is thoroughly 
conversant with all the duties of the Publishing poparsnens: & 
Situation similar to what he "Journal holds, viz., that of BOOK- 
KEEPER and CASHIER to a Journal of acknowledged superior 
merit and position. ress t , Messrs. Street, Brothers, 
11, Serle-street, Lincoln’s Tan aelde, London. 


O EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS.—The 

Ww nected oF SEVERAL WELL-KNOWN WORKS, and 

of pomeees articles in Reviews of the highest class, wishes to 

find LITERARY EMPLOYMENT, either permanent or tempo- 

rary. His mon + he include an extensive knowledge of GER- 
MAN LITBRATURE. Address G. K., Post-oflice, Bedford. 


NEWSVENDERS and Others.—Near Sr. 

JOHN’S WOoD.— Mr. PAGE is directed to SELL the 
TRADE of a NEWSVENDER and STATIONER, established 
for several years, and now in excellent trade. About 3001. required. 
Apply to Mr Pacr, Auctioneer and Valuer, 8, Coleman-street. 











‘O LIBRARIANS and Others.— Near the 
COLOSSBU M.—Mr. PAGE is directed to SELL the old- 
established TRADE of a BOOKSELLER and STATIONER, 
together with a PUBLIC LIBRARY of First-class Works. The 
House is capacious,and the rent more than cleared by letting. 
a Gale 3501,  cogeeee, Apply to Mr. Pace, Auctioneer and Valuer, 
8, Coleman-stri 


T°. PRINTERS, PLAIN and FAN oF Sta. 
TLIONERS, BOOKSEL Len and Others. —Mr. 

to notify that he has SEVERA L VALUABLE CONCERNS. For 
SALE in the before-meutioned Trades in Town and Country, from 
100l, to 8,0001. in valve. Apply to Mr. Pace, Valuer to the Trade 
and Auctioneer, 8, Coleman-street. Mr. P. at Office oom 9 till 12, 
also by appointment till 5, and on Saturdays from 8 till 12, 





sige hed and Colouredin imitation of the Sagee. Views 
of Country Mansions, Churches, &c. taken at a short not tice. 
Cameras, Lenses, and all the necessary Ph 
and Chemicals are ‘supplied, tested and guaranteed. 
ees Instruction is given to Purchasers of Sets of Appa- 
ratus. 





etntt 


Photographic I 168, New Bond-street. 


EQUENT TRAVELLERS can INSURE 

against RAILWAY ACCIDENTS by the YEAR, for terms 
of YEARS, or for the whole of 1.1 FE, on application to the Book- 
ing-clerks at the Principal Railway Stations, and at the Offices of 
the Railway Passengers Assure eOempeny. 3, Old Broad-street, 
London. VIAN, Secretary. 


yas QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. cixxxrx. 
ADV&KTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must 
be forwarded to the Publisher by the 1st, aud BLLLS for insertion 
by the 3rd of July. 
Joun Mornay, Albemarle-street. — 














FOREIGN MAPS AND ATLASES, 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE’S CATALOGUE 
of FOREIGN MAPS, &. may be had Gratis; by post, 


14, HENRIETTA- STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 


(\HEAP FRENCH BOOKS. —WILLIAMS & 
NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Coven rey harge to 
Purchasers directly from them FRENCH BOOKS at rex PENcE 
PER Franc only, being a reduction of 17 per cent. “on the former 
rate ofshillings for francs.—A French Catalogue by post, 2 stamps. 


(HEAP GERMAN BOOKS. — WILLIAMS 

& NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, charge to 
direct Purchasers all ‘Books published in Germany at THREE 
SHILLINGS PER Prussian THALER Only, the exact value of their 
published price in Germany, without any addition for carriage or 
duty, fur ready money.—Cat, gratis on 


1 stamp. 











NIVERSAL CIRCULATING MUSICAL 
LIBRARY, Single Subscription, Two Guineas per Annum; 
Gataloqase, containing upwards of 27,000 distinct Classical Works. 
_ —_ Depts of Foreign and English Music, 86, Newgate-street, 


w ready, gratis and post free, 
LIST of. ‘NEW WORKS and NEW EDI- 
TIONS recently added . MU DIE’s SELECT LIBRARY; 


Lso, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of recent Works withdrawn 
from Circulation, and ne’ to Country Librarians and others, 
at greatly reduced prices for 

Cuartes Epwarp Mupre, 510, New Oxford-street. 


LIVY, PRINTED BY ALDUS, 1518. 
OST, of the above Work, VOLUMES I. and 


IL, bound together, in old red morocco, with Jarge and well 
bands alternately ; besides the lettering on the back it has also 
letterings on the side and leaves ; and probably has the Arms of a 
Cardinal impressed either on the first or last leaf, and writing by 
pn on the first blank leaf. hoever may have the above will 


A. HELIN (late Baynes), 28, Paternoster-row. 


Gratis: and Postage Free.—J ust published, 
A! CATALOGUE of an accumulation of NEW 
and SECON D-HAND BOOKS, offered at the very moderate 
Prices affixed, IN i. ORD RDER TO EFFECT A GLBARANGE re 
vious mova em 
BOOKSELLER. YORK ee emuse® Py 9 - 


THIRD PRIZE ESSAY. 
INFIDELITY acainst CHRISTIANITY, 


CHRISTIANITY oan INFIDELITY. 
aE PREMIUM for the LAYMAN’S best. 








SSAY against INFIDELITY, now in the London Press for 
LF ~~ having been paid to Mr. David LF pm ym Han- 
an 


over-square, Bradford. Yorkshire, after _ peaented 
and an d Premium having also been 
for the Second Best. Essay, to Mr. — “Clan, “5, Taylor-street, 
Glasgow, Justice now dictates that an copervanity be 
oftorded for the discussion of both sides of the subject ; and as it 
seems desirable to obtain an able Exposition of that nature from 
any quarter, the Subscriber will pay Twenty SoveREIGNS oe —_ 
he shall deem the most logical  ¥ 
of all relevant facts, arguments, and objections urgeable: om & By 
InFipevity against Caristianity, with answers strictly relevant 
thereto, And II. By Curistianiry against Ixripevity, with 
answers strictly relevant thereto. But, First, ih Com: m petitor 
will prefix to his Exposition, as his accepted Kule therein, a 
of this Advertisement, and its Explanatory Notes, Seconp, 
Competitor must frame his _— with a 





, 

separate ‘Propositions or Onsscrions, on the left- 
1 folio paper, — each OU) 

and of ANSWERS 

hand pager, each marked with a 
that every PROPOSITION or OBJECTION, With its ANSWER, ae Buty 
rront each other, and be thereby promptly appreciable. uu 
any intending Competitor wis more information 

Epistle thereanent to the Subscriber shall be duly iy attended to, 
anda ons ft the said Explanatory Notes will be sent him gratis. 


to, on the 





cae 5 h Competitor must, if 17 —— to othe work a zeal 
wholly unprey , 80 as to in a clear and 

timpartial light the Q Qa z of alli montanes matter, which 

has been or might have been relevantly adduced by the ablest write 


on both sides of the controversy ; and s) spesiiyins i foot N the 
Title, Volume, Page, and Edition of each a fou on. 
FourtH, ~~ Ce ad all undue jenn or — —" = th wie 
promote a frank and vigorous Expositiox, - 
clined, state in a prefatory Note, that their Obj 
are to be viewed—not as expressing bey =| their cu spel 
but rather as an Epitome of all that can best be u 
of the discussion. Lastiy, each Competitor wil ennex aA 3 
scription and address to his Exposition, — must be lodged on 
or before the First day of J: pouier next, wi me oe Subscriber, wae 
1, within four months thereafter, noti: Com- 
petitor: his readiness to pay him the <7 a And for the 
u! 





bscriber, if pequentl.. 
shall, as heretofore, surrender, upon the ment | erat terms, 
hereby reserved poh 4 to the by Essay ; he otherEssays 
shall be restored to the vine, if a ifrapplied for, Sath- 


with, 
wor, Dalhousie-street, Garnethill, Glasgow, i ay 6, 1854. 





GRIFFIN’S PORTABLE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES. 
New ready, for Prizes and Presents, 
OLLECTIONS of CHEMICAL APPA- 
RATUS and PREPARATIONS, suitable for a Series of 
Amusing and Instructive Experiments. In elegant Mahogany 
Cabinetr, at 16s, - 6d., 428., and 528, 6d. 
Also, just published, price 2s. 
CHEMICAL RECREATIONS : a Handbook 


of Elementary Experiments, adapted to these Cabinets. 
Joun J. GriFFin, 10, Finsbury-square, London. 





CHOOL APPARATUS for INSTRUCTION 
n EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY.—Manufsotured by 
JOHN J. GRIP FIN, Author of ‘Chemical 


Fasdeenioh, in 
120, Bunbill-row, o— 





great! oblige by communicating with Mr. Toovey, ' 
177, Piccadilly. 





RIGHTON ESTATE, EAST SUSSEX.— 
The CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY.—The Allot- 
ment of the valuable Round Hill Park Estate (second portion) 
33, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, 
on Wednesday, the 5th of July. ‘Plane. of the setate, price 6d., or 
idd. if sent by Post, and P. ay be had o 
CHARLES Wis GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 


0 PUBLISHERS. —CORNISH BRortuHERS, 

37, New- pooner (direct! iy opposite the Great Central Railway 
Station.) are open to COMMISSIONS from Publishers for Bir- 
mingham and the Midland Counties. 


> BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS.— 
DISPOSED OP, an excellent BOOKSELLER and 
sT \TONER'S BUSINESS, in a thriving neighbourhood in 
Liverpool, established seven years. The advertiser can give most 
sa‘isfictory reasous for his di jing of the B . and can re- 
commend the same as an eligible di capi- 
tal. For particulars apply, by we only, to 3. care of Messrs. 
Pannell & Sons, Liverpool. 














ot E STATUE FOUNDRY and BRONZE 
WORKS, Lower Belgrave-place, Pimlico.—All Works of Art 
in the varivus metals executed at the above Foundry. 








HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, “No. CCIII. 
—ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS intended for insertion 
are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers immediately. 
London : a: Reugmen 2 and Co. 39, Paternoster-row, 
Just published, 
CATALOGUE of NEW and RECENT 
AMERICAN WORKS, Imported at greatly féduced prices, 
—— —- application. 
don: Joun CuarMay, 8, King William-street, Strand. . 
UBLISHERS of SCHOOL BOOKS are re- 
minded that the three evel pelt cori] Royton Num- 
bers of the MANCHESTER KLY RTISER will 
appear on July 8, 15, and 22, Bhan on to Tes beeen on of the 
Schools ; Advertisements for these Numbers are requested to be 
forwarded early, to insure insertion under their proper headings. 
According to the GOVERNMENT RETUKNS for 1853 the 
scernue number printed of each impression of the MANCHESTER 
WEEKLY ADVERTISER was 9,340, but by the plan ado for KE- 
cL NCU. L ATION the actual circulation is upwards o! 14,000 copies 
per week; of these three Educational Numbers however, now an- 
nounced, a large additional bumber will be e printed for circulation 
Scholastic E thr tthe Country. The 
MancuesteR WEEKLY ADV ERTISER is already sent every a = 
all the respectable Schools and I 


in 
the mepulons < district around it. The Educational Numbers will te 
supplied GR. 8 to any respectable Scholastic Institution in sny 








= of the Kingdom if application be made not later than ad 
GALT, GENT & CO., Prop 
“Published every Saturda: lay Morning at A." ‘Market-street, Man- 
chester, (removed from 33, Corporation-str 











MINERAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


NE HUNDRED SPECIMENS of ROCKS, 

FOSSILS, MINERALS, and METALLIC ORES, selected 
and arranged with a view to eae Schoolmasters to explain the 
causes of the exteroal Soure of the Crust of the Earth, the nature 
of the Roeks, Stones, Earths, Metals, and other chemi: cal elements 
that compose it; aud the relation of these substances to Agri- 
culture, Mining, Metallurgy, and other useful Arts. Size of the 
Specimens, about six square inches. Price of the Set, Two Guineas. 

Joun J. Grirrix, F.C.8., 10, Finsbury-square, and 11%, 120. 
ae Collectio: ‘of the ‘Frames i deposited for public inspec: 
ion of these mens is r pu 

tion, with other t the Naval Pols- 
technic Institution, in t-~E, 


ARGE CRaUae> SCIENTIFIC DIA- 
RAMS Lewd gonoess. 
1. Chief Chemical STngretients n different Varieties of Food, 


= Ghectetry chesien Examples of Dietaries, 35 by 26 incher, 


m 

Interior of a Glass House, 35 by 52 im saciens, 20. 8d. 

Section of a Gasworke, 33 by 63 inch 

Biast Furnace for smelting Iron Ore, 3 ‘sign incher, 1s. 4d. 

6. Botanical lliustrations, 2s by 21 20, 
Jonn J. Grirvin, F.C.8., No, 10, ‘Hinsvory-equare ; 119, 1 

Buvhill-row. 


sere LER ARS, AUCTIONEER, BosToX, 
— Consignments of Duke, | PAINT- 
INGS. ENGRAVINGS. ae Be coll 
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= eer OO EE OF TUB JLLUSTRATED HISTORY | | BENGLaNp ‘ALLIED WITH FRANCE: a 
he Very Choice Books, from the Library of a distinguished In crown Svo. with Steel Plates and Autographs, Vol.1V. | 1-4 SERMON, preached on the Anniversary of the Battle of 
on Member of the Royal Society. price 4s. cloth, and Part 13, price 12. sewed, | Srantcs, ve ith. 18 aas4, rx Grpatham Shere By LB, _ B. 
cus UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioncers of Lite-| HE HUSTORY OF ENGLAND, | gaopam: &. Ridge & Gon, High-street Louden: Groom- 
roperty, will SELL ‘AUOTL ON, at their Great Room, from the Invasion of Julius Caesar to the Accession of | bridge & Sons, Paternoster-row. 
_ isl, Prema on THURSDAY, July two followi days Queen Vietgsie, 
— entON = cae CHOICE pod y HUME, SMOLLETT, and HUGHES. | TURKEY AND SYRIA. 
‘ad tiquiti LDughem, proo ~ aid in large folio, With co; aes Notes, ee Authors’ last Corrections, Improve- | eady, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price W. 18, 
: ay tee in wings mptuously bound | ments, an ie men 
ion a tne Reeth Ruttnution lt ole in 6, and ~~ od Monthiy, SLAMISM : its RISE and its PROGRESS ; 
EN- other wette—Onanden's Britannia, by Gough, 4 vols. russia extra Ra don : George Bell, 180, Flect-street ran BALE. Author of hight Contition aS the Turks. By 
me- Galeria Real di Firenze, 7x choice proofs—Knorr et Walch, , e uthor o! ears yr 
itan Catastrophes de la Terre, 4 vols. fine 's M In 14 Monthly Parts, royal 4to. 1s. each.— Part I. to be ready on Now ready. the Second Edition. ries 78. 6d. 
Bie, Saree pane, amiaete meres St vole cat f salt eit Ane | TOUTE from LIVERPOOL to GREAT SALT. | nfHE, THISTLE and the CEDAR of LEBA- 
com! | 
—_ set—Bayle, Dicti Historique, 16 yol ilt— Gale et rom to | NON. By HABBEB RISK ALLAH, eee 
Fell, Boren poe ol ~ ipnoeea,’® 3 vols. To russia—Lye, Dic- LAKE VALLEY, Illustrated by Thirty-eight Steel Engra- | “One of the most delightful books on the East that we have 
Ww tionarium eninekt ‘Lex et Gothies Latinum, 2 vals. ee paper, va od © names ote . bonne 9 no made on the | read.”—Standard. 
on —. . we Oxo- le, iu ‘0 or! 4 
rate oe a TE Del fn Cason subscriber's set, an ay ped of the Latter-Day Bainte ogy me Siaficticn, | James Madden, 6, Leadenhall-ctrest. 
—Stephani Thi Val new edition— om the commencement—the mode in which it is conducted—and | 
oN, in boars Opera, edit. Beuedictina, - lenges . paper—leveregi ro a. to Emigrants, will constitute an early part | AUL L PEABODY. Glo. 8. ) By Punt Pa 
odikon, oe , Histoire Ecclésiastique, vols.—Gre- | of the Wor! D rice Sixpence, Illustrated, now ready. Nos. 
5 orn Magni 0 pera, edit. Benedictina, r. vols. larze paper—Helset, a i. See engrevings will » ae ome view a Bancee—the | ix. and x (Comite Number), concluding the Tale, on the Ist of 
ligie t Militai 8 vois.—Baco’ 8, edite: uins of the Temple at Nauvoo—Interior and Exterior of Carthage ugust, ani olume price 
tr aatis f 17 vols. , large paper-Bell' So nBritish Theatre, 34 | Jail, in which Joseph and Hyrum Smith were assassinated— Ste ee W.S. Orr & Co. 
vols. fine pape: ‘orbes, Oriental Memoirs, 4 vols. Council Bluffs, lowa—Great Salt Lake—and Great Salt-Lake City. | 
_ Mémotres rs. relate aPHistoire de France, 73 vols calf—Sir W. | Also, Portraits of Joveph and Hyrum, Smith =, their mother, | ssrs. TRUBNER & Co, have published 
8, to- UC) m 08e) an avi m sons 0 e rophet, | 
Sentt. 38 88 wren shane ~ Lo Works, by SSckmeon ond Steevens, Jeon Smith— John Smith, the present Patriarch of the Cuareh: | Os sUTH.— —FIFT Y of KOSSUTH’S 
est- and other editions, fine copies—Voltaire, Euvres, best quarto | and uncle to Joseph and Hyram Smith—and Brigham Young, AMERICAN SPEECHES, Comtonced or pbcidced with 
| for edition, 30 vel. regale extra, and the octavo edition, 7 vols, | President of the Church, and Governor of Utah Territory. eS. a2 WwW Natura ou aon wath with Appen- 
— ria: ‘ 7 >| " 
— Eotieomer iy bound. w Versions of the Sentgteses~” ‘numerous Works whe aeete, i Ween a a fon aan | _“ Kossuth is, indeed. a mighty orator ; but he is a greater states- 
eid on the History of Ireland, &c. &c. thro ent 35, sellers. sie } man. His speeches illustrate all the leading petpeipies of the 
eet, Catalogues will be sent on application; if at a dist on me #e | polity of free nations ; ead we — ao glad th y have 
 be- receipt o! oupenuune. collected and arranged by 80 rthy an +» of liberty as 
= Uustrated Books of the lat USSIA : ind EUROPE : —_ the PROBABLE a Times 
rom Library, Autographs and Illustra s e late R an Lo } “4 
has HENRY WILSON, Esq., of the Royal Exchange ; Maho- cones nasc ES of the PRESENT WAR. By COUNT KOSSUTH’S SHEFFIELD and NOTTING- 
OME - | VALER RASINSKI, Author of * The History of the Re- | “ ’ map rn ~ “ - 
By sted — Godane A ame Sth wee = easton t in Poland’; * Panslavism and Germanism’; ‘Sketch of HAM EVENING SPEECHES. Edited by HIMSELF. Price 
ant scope, ad - ema aaatid 10 e Religious History ‘of the Slavonic Nations,’ &c. es Triibner & Co. 12, Paternoster-row 
~— UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- “ a bom tie we Count Valerian Krasi of ptiie Son * Pan. | | . 12, f° 
rary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room, n offered by Count Valerian “= i's work on ° Pan; Just ready, price 18 case, 18. a. cloth case, 
i a G . published at the inning of last year.” 
ah isi, Piccadilly, 0 op MONDAS, July 10, and four following days, | Slant fo the Marquess of Lansdowne, by Be “Wonckton Mines MP Rowe's NEW MAP of EUROPE, 32 by 29, 
good i on the Events of 1848, showing the Seats of War in Russia, Turkey, ‘the Baltic and 
; ¢ Works on Freemason - 4 yy — poem Jie wee London : Chapman & Hall, Piecadilly ; Robert Theobald, Pater- | Black Seas. Engraved, expressly, since the War commenced, from 
Der, London and its Enviro! roma, His ical and other Works copiously | noster-row. Edinburgh : Johnstone & Hunter. Glasgow: J. R. | the most recent sources 
phi illustrated va Prints, Beaty Autographs, e.. as and a small | Macnair. Dublin: John Robertson. London: Samuel Rowe, 134, ( heapside. 
der Collection of interesting Autographs and State Pape: 
ON- Catalogues will be ont on application ; if oye: a  atetamen, on 
hi receipt of four stamps. M. RIO’S WORK ON ART 
his . . 
to, Valuable Books, Illustrated Works, &c. 
tis. R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at This day, post 8vo. with Frontispiece, price 9s. 
— his great Room, 192, Fleet-street, on Paipar. July 7, vand 
ich lle. dage, (Sunday excepted), “ half-past 12, VALU- 
ers including the Li ry of a Clergyman; com- 
the jing, among others, Fens: Gould’s Century of Birds from the / e 
on. imalaya Mountains, 80 coloured plates—Boydell’s Shakspeare, 
7 to fine engravings, 10 vols. half bound russia—Moore’s Irish Melodies, | ® TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF 
in- mgee | db: _—— proofs before ietters—Cromwelliana, por- 
ers traits and p! ose Sane oon Motels, by Edwards, 40 A F RIO 
ns, Werhacy. 5 90k Bet tere British Gallery” plates: half bound peat? : 
e fe s.— Fors’ s| ery. ” 
-" moroceo—Le Brun, Galerie des Peintres, fine plates, 3 vols. morocco, “To M. Rio’s charming and eloquent exposition of Christian Art I refer with ever-new Aelight. ’ 
ra &ce.—Quarro: Facciolati Lexicon, 2 vols.—Kichardson’s Persian Mrs. Jameson's ‘ Sacred and Legendary Art: 
sho eae by ble, | et od , Ta, es 
4 ub Hen a thty vois.— ornton’s Temple o: Dattortti ° » . 
- me Wild iates-—Weatwood's British Butter London: Tuomas Boswortn, 215, Regent-street. 
‘ ay Mpa CTAVO, &C. : 
a. MULe ecif—Reighte Piotovial Bhakepore “ = 
ays Beauties inary Eo and Wales, 25 vols. — ng ay? Pom- Published on the Ist and 15th of every month, 
e- Vols Vollier’s Beclesinstieal Hustory, 9 vola. British Kesnyiets 4s 
. vols.—Collier’s esi vols.— British Essayists, ’ , 
* (Pigs) Memoirs by Lord Jubm Huse vola~Strikland' Lives y | ‘HE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR and GENERAL RECORD 
ees a & nae land, 12 vole. —theo, bags —— of BRITISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE, contains a te Alphabetical List of allt New Books published 
; Mitford. Hallam; Hobertada, 1 ‘ac. e, Soeen. Speeches of Erskine, | in Great Britain, and every Work of interest published Abroad dome» attention being given to secure a full and useful 
A. Huskisson, Pitt, Fox, Burke, Windham, and others. The whole | List of American Books. 
of in excellent Preservation, and many in hanésome Bindings. Rare Works anp Opp Votumes.—Unusual facility is given to Subscribers for procuring Works of this character by 
Dy = a tui insertion of the titles of ‘* Books wanted to Purchase,”—all replies to which, with the prices, are immediately 
Monthly Sale of Pictures and Drawings, by Modern Artists, communicated to the Subscriber. 
the originalit. which will be guaranteed to the Pur- * ~ 
ok — ‘i * *.* The Number for JULY 15 will be specially devoted to a Sinai, —- — : 
contain Lists of Books and other Articles suitable for Schoot and College use. Proprietors a 'ucational Books, §e. will fine 
M¥inattisnese 84 BINSON — fell ye this a rare opportunity for bringing the same under the notice of those ‘engaged in Tuition, as a copy of the Circular will be : for- 
ed Bond-street, on THURSDAY, July & 8 Moat 1. precisely, and’ will | warded to every Colleye and School throughout England, and a judicious distribution of it will be insured in America. 
v include b a = + 1, Rankeall 
4 7 Duval rope to Herland AnStaae Forwarded to any part of the World upon a pre-payment of 8s. per annum, gh any I 
, aval orris tar! P 
- Guna Morten Vickers Office, 47, Ludgate-hill. 
pic O een 
. Hollan Nibbs Walmesley 
19, “ 
Jones ‘earsall Ward, R.A June 30th, 1854. 
Knight Sherlock Woolmer 
. Maras Bulle tna M 'S SELECT LIBRARY. 
“ May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had. U Di E Ss 
> 7 
a On Wednesday nest, joemell 8ve. >, Somad and and cheaper Edition, THE FOLLOWING WORKS HAVE BEEN ADDED TO THIS LIBRARY 
ie /orrections &: aa 
re F THE PLURALITY OF WORLDS; an DURING THE PRESENT MONTH. 
rd E , 
he ject. With a New Pratact - Laenarygindags pe yee eaamel Morcuison’s SILURIA. PATMORE’s FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCE, | Mork WORLDS THAN ONE. 
as. io London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. Hici’s Suores oF THE BALrTic. | HaxTHAUSEN’s TRANSCAUCASIA. ‘ MAGDALEN Hersury. 
», > MEMORIALS OF AMELIA OPIE. | ** We ARE ALL Low PEOPLE THERE.” TRANSMUTATION. 
ROSE® NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. | Vanpavecpr’s TRAVELS IN SYRIA. | Trexcu’s New TestaMENtT Synonyms, | E>waxp WILLOUGHBY. 
“4 Now complete in J2 vols, 8vo. elegantly printed, 5U. 8s. cloth, Lamartine’s CELEBRATED CHAracters. Lapy UNA AND HER QUEENDOM. Hipe AND SEBK. ; 
NEW SENERAL SSOSSS PECL GERMANY, BY Mrs. AUSTIN. | Scrrprure Cuaracrens, By Lapy Hoop. | Dona BLanca or NAVARRE. 
"a R Bird ay! ean Sh epee rtly ar ed by the late | KinGSLEY’s SCHOOLS OF ALEXANDRIA. | A Hero ~ OuR oe —— 
A - pcb 208 B.D., Principal of King’s College, | Lire or J. J. Guryey. | Brown’s History oF Missions. LARA ISON. > 
——s an Gavtigr’s CONSTANTINOPLE, . | Live oF MARGUERITS D’ ANGOULEME, De Quixcey’s Miscettanies, Vol. I. 
nd, wihich has existed tse the pense d 2 » deficiency i in oar | Mtscatare ARNOLD’s Porms. A New Edition. AMBROSE THE SCULPTOR. Tussaces ‘euacm. 
- *, &, = S > } 3. oe 
[Biel fear ada en vhigeazony nay srt, | Mavncey ease ts Druassins | Tar Guy Mison Caos.” "| A'Wacns Voragy ro Tomax, 
contained less 8 x . , 3 NON. me 
more than 20,000. been moe carefu Nedand Senet Cummine’s Rrapixes on Leviticus. | -WesTMiysteR ABBEY. HOsPITALS AND SISTERHOODS. 
by pe pee writers who have availed tile of the Bancrorr’s America. Vol. IIL | Coue’s Russia AND THE RUSSIANS. — Tae Fortunss or A Cougnist, 
kL Y which domestic and foreign literature has of Lives OF THE CZAR AND THE SULTAN, | MACKINTOsH’s Essays, A New Edition. | Arsswontn’s FLitcy of Bacon, pe ke 
) contents, fi ceeding th » ; Leak 
» publication jo our language, must render 10 ppg tee my _ Fresh Copies of all the best New Works are added as freely as Subscribers may require as 
= ‘ion to his rivate Library, . 
: ference nnd a storehouse of information tnd sunasecseut tor ll SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 72% © 
T- London: B. Fello’ Rivingtons; B. Hodgs FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION TWO GUINEAS and upwards, according to the ses. 
. ardson ; « » y. Bain; Ge jcreemland Capes & Co.; T. ics. ry iv Volumes required. Te 
ee ames: E 2 Bo Boba; Sotheran & $2.5 and ow iilis. Also Cuartes Epwarpd Mupte, 510, New Oxford-street. < ‘Ne 
~ aa 
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URRAY'S BRITISH CLASSICS. THE 
rd VOLUME of GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE, Edited 
by Dr. wat. SMITH, will be published with the Magazines, on 
a John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Now published, 


URKISH GRAMMAR; with DIALOGUES 
and My ag ae Wn w. BURCKHARDT BARKER. 
1 vol. 18mo. 158 pp. limp cloth, 
B. Quaritch, 16, Gnnloctreeh. Leicester-square, London. 


Just published, 
NITED STATES EXPLORING EXPE- 
DITION during the Years 1696 to 1808, under the Com- 
mand of CHARLES WILKES, U.S.N. Vol. 


‘The GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 
of ABINALS and PLANTS, by SEARLES PICKERING, M. Bie 
Member of the Corps 0 the E. ” Roy 
4to. cloth, 18¢, 1854, 
Catalogue of American Works gratis on ap- 
lication. 
as “London : John Chapman, ® . King William-street, Strand. — 


Just published, Third Edition, price One Shilling, 
ELL’S POPULAR STENOGRAPHY: a 


System of Shorthand Writing, unrivalled in simplicity, 
brevity, and perspicuity; with Plates, Exercises, and Keys, 
adapted for Self instruction. 

Simple, concise, clear, a is far v. rior to any treatise on 
Shorthand hitherto published.”—Sent 
London; Hamilton, Adams & Co.; ; and all Booksellers. 


THE NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MATRIMONIAL SHIP- 


WRECKS; or, MERE HUMAN NATURF. By Mrs. 
MAILLARD, Author of ‘ZINGRA THE GIPSY.’ 


IRISH COUSIN (The). By Mrs. 
COWDEN CLARKE. 

“Contains as much power and_ hard truth as is to be Sand in 
‘Mary Barton,’ or in the fictions of Currer Bell.”—S; 

“Tts po larity will certainly be great.” — Morning i 

“The* Tren Cousin’ is a * palpable hit.’ — Glasgow — 

“ A very sweetly written and pleasing saa "— Guar die 

** One of the most delightful novels we have read. ra Seuttish Press. 


PHILIP ROLLO; or, The Scot- 


TISH MUSKETEERS. By "AMES GRANT, Author of 
* Romance of War. 
“ Deserves to be popular with the novel- reading world.”— Leader. 
“Ts sure to command extensive popularity. — Atlas, 
“Whoever begins ‘ Philip egy will not be likely to lay it 
down until hefairly reaches the end.”—Athenaum. 
“ The interest of the story never once flags. Globe. 


LINNY LOCKWOOD. By Mrs. 


CROWE, Author of * The Night-Side of Nature.’ 
“*Linny Lockwood’ is equal to any work by the Author of 
*Snsan Henley. *" Atheneum, 
“* Linny Lockwood’ will, have an undying interest.”— h. 
“*In Linny Lockwood’ we have a pathos far more soft = deep 
than the writer has elsewhere attained.”— Scotsman. 














>. London: George Routledge & Co. 2, Farringdon-street. 





Fourth Edition, price 1s. cloth (1#. 4d. by post), 
WORD to the WISE;; or, Hints on the Cur- 


rent eates ~ of Expression in Writing and Speaking. 
By PARRY GWYNNE. 
All who wish to mint Geir A tga Q's should consult this 
little volame.» — Gel 
Grant & Griffith, veorner of of Bt. “Paul's Churchyard. 


TW ENTY-ONE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE OF PARISH 
SCHOOLS IN SCOTLAND. 
‘his day is published, in 8vo. pr. 496, price 
EPORT of TWENTY-ONE YEARS’ EX- 
PERIENCE of the DICK BEQUEST, for Elevating the 

Character and Position of the Parochial Schools and School- 
masters in the Counties of Aberdeen, Banff, and Moray, em- 
prancing an Bapesities n of the Design and Operation of the Parish 
Schoo! By Professor MENZI 
- & igerocd & Sons, Edinburgh and London ; and A. Brown 
é oO, rd 


HE PENNY CENSUS of ENGLAND and 


WALES. Complete for One Penny. 
5, Paternoster- row, Sold Everywhere. 











BROOKES’S GENERAL GAZETTEER, BY 
: A. G. FINDLAY, F.K.G.S, 
New Edition, illustrated with Maps, 966 pages, Svo. cloth, price 158, 


GENERAL GAZETTEER ; or, Compendious 

Geographical Dictionary : containing Descriptions of every 

Country in the known World, with their Towns, People, Natural 

Productions, &c,,and the various Remarkable Events by which 
Yabok Es, ‘beent gistio —, a i cometed by 
e whole revised and correcte he P 

Period by A. G@. FINDLAY, F.R.G.S. ere Present 

London: William ‘Teme & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


Price One Shilling, 


HE Nv ATIONAL MISCELLANY for Juny 
contains :—1, The Milita raphy of Turkey. No. III. 
—2. How to Settle our Poor— ae Poltienl and Military Aspect 
of Sweden—4. Kean, a Drama—5. Gardening and Flower-shows— 
6. Conscience—7. Scenes in the East—8& Notices—9. Poetry. 
At the Office, No. 1, Exeter-street, Strand, London. 


% 

Sirs S LONDON MAGAZINE for Jury, 

with brain cy Bneravin » petee 1s, contains :—Harry Cover. 
ip, by Frank E. Smedley—Marks of Mind—Rebecq 

ions—Progress of Russia—Edith Mortimer, or “ 
A Glance at the Servians, by Miss A. M. Birkbeck 
sna. a Mythological Musing, with two Illustrations 
ing Day, a Lay of the New Crystal Palace, by 
he Adventurer—What is Mormonism ?—Notices 















Just published, a Companion to Sir E. Lanpsger’s celebrated Engraving of ‘Tar SHoziNG,’ 


THE FIGHT FOR THE STANDARD, 


From the famous National Picture yo by R, ANSDELL, Esq., 
and engraved by H. T. Ryat1, Esq. 


As only a very limited number of Impressions will be printed beyond those actually subscribed for, parties desirous of 
securing copies of this very popular Engraving are requested to send their orders as early as possible to the Publishers. 


Artist’s Proofs .. ‘ £10 10 0 | Lettered Proofs .. oe « £660 
Proofs before Letters es 8 8 0O | Prints, open Letters .. oe 330 


AN ARTIST'S PROOF NOW ON VIEW AT 
Herinc & Remrineton’s, 137, Regent-street, London. 


LAMARTINE’S 
MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS 


IS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 





‘* This work will materially raise the reputation of Lamartine. Along with the brilliancy of style and warmth of 
imagination which characterize all his writings, we find here gravity of thought and earnestness of purpose. In these 
volumes we have a gallery of illustrious portraits, drawn in bold and striking style, and glowing with life-like feeling and 
expression.” —Literary Gazette. 


RicuarD Bentey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





CRYSTAL PALACE, 1854. 


THE OFFICIAL GUIDE AND HANDBOOKS, 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE CONTENTS OF THE EXHIBITION, 


ARE NOW ON SALE, and may be had separately, at prices varying from Threepence to Eighteenpence; or hand- 
somely bound in Three Volumes, price 4s. 6d. each. To be had at the Pazacg, and at all Booksellers and Railway 
Stations, and of 


Brappury & Evans, Printers and Publishers to the Crystal Palace Company, 11, Bouverie-street. 








This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 


THE MILITARY ACHIEVEMENTS 


OF 


F.M. THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON CONTRASTED WITH 
THOSE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 


AND THE MOST CELEBRATED WARRIORS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN TIMES. 


By a PENINSULAR and WATERLOO OFFICER, 
Author of ‘ Military Memoirs of an Infantry Officer,’ &c. 


London: Hore & Co. 16, Great Marlborough-street. 


MR. LEE ON NICE AND MALAGA. 


Just published, price 5s. 


NICE AND ITS CLIMATE. 


With Notices of the Coast from GENOA to MARSEILLES, 
AND OBSERVATIONS ON THE INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE ON PULMONARY CONSUMPTION. 








NOTES ON SPAIN. 


WITH A SPECIAL ACCOUNT OF 


MALAGA AND ITS CLIMATE. 


Just published, price 4s. 6d. 
London: Horr & Co. 16, Great Marlborough-street. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 


NEW PUBLISHING ARRANCEMENTS. 


HOPE & CO., Publishers, 16, Great Marlborough-street, London, 


CHARGE NO COMMISSION FOR PUBLISHING WORKS PRINTED BY THEM, until the Author has been refunded 
his original outlay. They would also state that they Print in the first style, greatly under the usual charges ; while 
their Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote the interest of all Works intrusted to their charge. Estimates and 
every particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 
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Just ready, 


jou ofthe ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY ee SEE 
. fre Benes eebee J. A. Clarke. 








ns Viscount Downe. 
R Hereditary Diseases of Cattie:: Finlay Dun. 
ri Light Laud a J. Haxton. 
° i and T n Hoot’ Cro} J. Buckman, 
een Mennss J. Th. Way. 
’. Origin f Wheat Esprit Fabre. 
8. Hollow Brick Roofs, from’...... Earl Grey. 
9. Nitrate of Soda and Guano...... J. D. Nicol. 
10, Farming of Oxfordshire ........ C. 8. Read. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





This day is published, 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES.—No. XI. JULY, 1854. 


Co: 
I, Cardinal Wolsey. 
II. The Beard. 
III. The Civil Service. 
eeaye 


V. The Kusso-European Embroilment. 
VI. John Ww cliffe and his Times. 

VII. Comte’s Positive Philosophy. 

Vill. The anes and Principle of Christianity. 

Contemporary Literature:—§ 1. Theology, Philosophy, and 
Politics—$ 2. Selonos 3 3 Classics and Philology—§ 4. His- 
Lag: Biograph;, Voyages, and Travels—§ 5. Belles Lettres— 
§ rt. 


London: John Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


E BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XXXIX. price 63. ¢ —> }* 

1. perce —the Ei Literature the Restoration. 

2. gon of Worle. 


ra The Genesis of Sci 
5. De oan and — “Writin, 
6. Christianity ; or, What Next 
r French Lite: Celebrities 
The War; and What is to Come of it. 
HY Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 
London: Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Pest Churchyard; and 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’-hall-court 


This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 


HE FREEMASONS’ QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE for JULY. 





"torn 





Contents, 
Masonic Ritualism. By the Editor. 
saan and Symbolism. 
The Tomb of John Stowe, 
The Lucky Inheritance. By Dudley Costello, Esq. 
A Morning nF 
On Silence and its Ancient Symbols. By the Rey. T. A. Buck- 
ley, M.A., F.S.A. 
Transcaucasia. 
Chil hood’ 8G 
Son: Action Fortitude, By Af Brailsford. 
Ernest and Fal 
from the dausn, by K. R. H. Mackensie, F.s. A 
Critical Notices. 
a | Intel 





das of Beuevel Reports of Grand Chapter ; 
ence ; eee Charities, the 
; Grand Conclave of Masonic 
Knights Templar ; “yy oR Provincial, Scottish, and 
Colonial Proceedings, &c. 
The Volume for 1853 is still on sale, in rich symbolic bindin: 
as onl as per vers, of the same binding, for the Numbers for 1 
price 
London: 2, Farringdon-street and Beekman- amen, New York, 
Routledge & Co.; 114, High Holborn, R. Spence: 


AINSWORTH'S MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS for JULY. No. CL, 
NICHOLAS FLAMEL: an Historical Romance. 
IL. » Exashine and Moonlight.—III. Two Centuries and a Half 
V. Our Heroic Women of History.—V. A Few Chapters 
asses. No. II. Edueation. By E. P. Rowsell.— 
VI. Invitation to * * *—VII. Tea avd Toast Keveries.—VIIL. 
Expiation: a Tale of the Reign of Terror.—LX. The Famil 
Jewel.— ereward of Brunne.—XI, The Crimea— 
yieen) Tale.—Xlit. Dublin Street Cries. By Matthew Lynch.— 
XIV. Mistaken. By John Naule Allen, 
THE LAST OF THE HOUSE. 
Chapters XVI. and XVII. 
By WILLIAM PICKERSGILL, Esq. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for JULY, 
1854, No. CCCCXLYV. Price 22. 6d. 











Ci 
The Growth and Prog 
Letter to oo iddles. 


t 4 Stoke Manor.—Part II. 
The Battle 4 
aed Dream the Battle of Plassey. 
3 ioe. 
Ged in N 
The Words ‘of f Schamyl, the Brephet. 


he European Alliance and Russ 
ail Booksellers, & Sons, Edinburgh hand London. Sold by 


of British America. 





PEOPLE’S EDITIONS. 
This day is published, 


OL. VI. of a PEOPLE’S EDITION of 
SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON’S HISTORY of EUROPE, 
from the Commencement of the French Revolution in 1789 to the 
— ps i. To be conspleted in 12 vols. price 4a, 


PpAkt XXL of the SAME WORK. To be 
completed in 44 Parts, at One Shilling each. 


PAkt XI. of the WORKS of SAMUEL 


wasnen. DOL. T 
One Shiiting es ‘o be completed in about 18 Parts, at 


PAkt VIL. of PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S 
ISTRY of COMMON LIFE, , containing the NAR- 


EM 
corres! WE INDULGE IN. Price Nin 
wee Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh an and £ London. Sold by 





HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for 
JULY, which is the first of a New Volume, contains the fol- 
lowing Articles 1 a + be of Finland—2 
esigned Imitations: Sh mus, Scott of Horace 
Walpole, Eugéne Sue. and “Dumas of Sehiller-"3. Female Infan- 
ticide in India—4, Secret ctions of Frederick the Great in 
1758—5. The Map of poe hey a Hundred Years Ago—6. The Life of 
Jerome Cardan—?. Paris in June, 185i—8. The State Kecords of 
Ireland—9. Churchwardens’ Accounts 
10, Recent Writers on St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
qpontenee of Sylvanus Urban, Notes of the Month, Review of New 
Publications, Reports of Archeological Societies, Historical 
Chronicle, and Genvanr, includi: Memoirs of Dr. Bagot, Bishop 
of pe ane Wells, the Right Hon. Henry Hobhouse, Dr. Neville, 
Dean of Windsor, Vice-Admiral H iyde Parker, Capt. Barclay 
Aliavaice, br. Wi by a Dr. Stanger, James Wadmore, Esq , John 
Holmes, 


Nichsis & Son, 25, Parli t-street. 


This day, 58, post free 

HE JOURNAL of SACRED LITERA- 
TURE. No. XII. for JUL 

aunt by the Rev. H. BURGESS, Lib. Ph, D. 


. Bashan. 

x Egypt. Eth Ethiopia and Sinai. 
%. The Doctrine of Inspiration. 
4. Translation of m 49th. 

3. Critical Remarks on n Habakkuk. 

rgon mnacherib. 

7. Chinese Translations of God, 

8. The iutnee of f Jesus, 

9. Cyrus and t) 1 1 anaes of Daniel. 

10. Dr. John Ow 
Notices, Dermsapentenes, Intelligence. 
Blackader & Co, 13, Paternoster-row. 


Price Half-a-Crown 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 
For JULY, contains, 

THE WAR AND ITS ASPECTS. 

ASPEN COURT, AND WHO LOST AND WHO WON IT. A 
Tale of our own Time. By SHIRLEY BROOKS. 

HAPS AND MISHAPS OF A TUUR IN EUROPE. By 
GRACE GREEN WOOD. 

THE EXILE AND THE GOVERNOR. 

ADVENTURES OF BENJAMIN BOBBIN, THE BAGMAN. 
By CRAWFORD WILSON. 

SLAVERY IN RUSSIA. 

ARTHUR ARDEN; or, THE MEDICAL STUDENT. 

SIR WILLIAM NOTT. 

CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE. By CHARLES READE, Author 
of ‘Christie Johnstone,’ 

MY AVIARY. 

SHORT NOTES ON A FEW RECENT NOVELS. 

THE THEATRES OF LONDON. THEIR HISTORY PAST 
AND PRESENT. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


HE EDINBURGH MEDICAL and SUR- 
GICAL JOURNAL for JULY is just published, price 4s. 6d. 
Contents, 
Part I, Oricinat Commu NICATIONS, 
1. Life ond an ter of Dr. bie, by Dr. Douglas 


. Tropical Fever and and Dysentery, by Mr. E. Hare. 
y 
ri oe rative t Pathology of Post Partum Hemorrhage, by Mr. 


5. On Polsoning @ ith Guerite of Size, by Dr. Stratton. 
& Asiatic Cholera, by Dr. J. W. Begbi 
Part her sie 
Belljcciem and Stakes on Diseases of the Heart (continued)— 
Budd on Diseases of the Liver—Meigs and West on Diseases 
of Uterus—Barth an te and va > = — 
tation, and Diseases of the ‘Gunes an H n_ Hoo) 
ins Cough 5 besides “Bibliograp cal Record ot several other 
orl 
Part III. Procress or Mepican Science. 


Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. London: Longman & Co. 


[THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for zUUr. » peteo Se, 6d,, or by oe contains :— 


1, The 
2AL nd of Eden. yA 
3. Th ne Creseent and the msc ey N. Levigne. 


























7. What I Live or. By G, Linneus Banks. 
8. The History of a Bachelor. 
9. The Hyacinth. By Mortimer Collins. 
10. German Epics and English Hexameters. 
11. A Ramble in Charles Cotton's Country. 
12, Mr. Curzon’s Armenia. 
13. Specimens from the ne Spanish Poet Zorrilla, 
14. The Protestant Refugees of Fran 
15. American Ambition and Euro 
16. The 33rd oo at Quatre 
Dublin: James M'Glashan, 50, Upper Sackville-street. Wm. 8. 
o- co 2 Amen-corner, London, and Liverpool. John Menzies, 
uu 


‘ance. 
id, Dilemma. 





ae. BIOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE for 
LY, the First Ip of the Sixth Volume, contains 
Characteristic rey of Schamy), Elizabeth Fry, Hugh Miller, 
and Curran. 
Partridge, ~~ & Co, 34, Paternoster-row. 





[ue RAMBLER: r “Monthly Magazine and 
Review, for JULY. 18. 6d., by post, 28. 





Contents. 

1, Constantinople : its Fost ond its Future Fall. 

2. Was Shakespear a Catholic ? 

3. English Nuns during the French Revolution. 

4. England and the English 300 Years ago.—Camden Society. 

‘= ¢ jerald are 's Poems, 

7. England an and Rome.— Waterw orth. 

8. M Criticism : Beethoven's * Missa So! 

9% ) ~ y and Notices : Hart o1 ry the Bind “Bows er's Comm 
(price. -Senguner’ Julian—M'‘Cabe’s E agian — Hadfeld’s 
Brazil—Harvey le Book — Oxen! ’s Poems — De 
Gaines "s e Selections Kenney Classice— Foreign Works. 

don : Lambert, 17, Portman-street, and 63, Pater- 
noster-row. 


*,* The present Number commences Vol. IL. of the New Series. 
A very few copies of Vol. I. remain, for which an early application 
will be necessary. 


NEY EW QUARTERLY REVIEW for J ULY, 
i, (price Half-a-Crown), contains : amar ligon's 
British ye eB of the Flouse of Taimur—Alison’s 
Third Vol. —Lamartine’s Biographies—Swedenbo: 
tary Memoirs— Mrs. Aqates Germany—Smyth’s 
—Americans at Home, &c.—Journal ft a » Gareney Officer. 
America—Petermann’s Central Africa — More 
than Oue—Primeval Language, ge Translations from the Clas- 
sics—Bohn’s Erotica, &c. ~ Literature of the War: Newman’s 
tures— Marmont’s Turkey—Gol. vin’s Russia and Turkey—J 
Stephens, &c.—Crystal Palace Handbooks— Modern 
School- Books— Heresies in Modern Science—Joseph Ren 
—History and Biography—Travels—Novels and Miscellaneous 
bd of the Quarter—French and German Literature of the 
uarter. 


‘Hookham's, 15, Old Bond-street. 


PPRASER'’S MAGAZINE for JULY, price 
28. 6d., or by post, 38, contains :— 

The Royal Institution and Edu- ; The Latest Aspect of the Slavery 

cation. Question in the United States. 

Unpubl pened Journals of Travel. 

rches in Dutch Literature. 





Phases of Music in Russia. 
Prophecy of the Kussians at 





ay le. Part lV. 
hings from oe Bexinn—I. My Cousin William: a Simple 
iit ng at K ‘ale. 


dje. 
General Bounce. — the Author} An Excursion to Buitenzorg, in 
of ‘Digby Grand.’ Chaps. the Interior of Java. 
XIII. and XIV. War and its Obligations before 
he Astronomy of Comets. Peace. 


London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





THE a ~ ARCHITECTURAL ro ees 
ublished on Ist Julv, No. ITT. o 
HE BUILDING CHRON ICLE: containin 
fine Lithographic Plates by Messrs. Maclure & Macdonal 
of the Wacpensian Cuurcn, Turin; the Roya. Excnaneor, 
Dundee ; and Engraving of the Burns *Sratue at Perth — 
Articles and Intelligence relating to Architecture, Building, an: 
the Arts. Price 
A Specimen Copy sent to any address for seven stamps. 
Edinburgh: Greig & Son, Melbourne-place. Glasgow: Glass & 
Duncan, Argyle street. London: John Weale, 59, High Holborn. 








HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON MAGA- 
INE. Price 6d, This marvel of ch and 
is contributed to and illustrated by the first Literary ry and Artiste 


talent of the day, contains 48 quarto pages of Let Letter- renee 
anperses papery 7 an orvamental wrapper, designed by fiber 
Jontenta of Ji umber.—Madenham Abbey—Arthur Har- 
Bist es— Voyage hy ist Petersburgh—A Basket of Peaches—Emily’s 
lotting-Book—The Height of Talent—Leaves from the Book of 
Life, by Fanny Fern—The Dead Sea—Thoughts on Education— 
Church nd Bogie of St. Cross—The Crystal Palace (two whole- 
pase Engravings,—Keviews - sae tricals, &c.; with numerous 
mee 


per t & Co. | Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 





HE MONTHLY OURNAL of INDUS- 
TRIAL PROGRESS. Edited by WILLIAM K, SULLI- 
VAN, Chemist to the Museum of Lrish lecesty, 
No. VIL. JULY, 1854. Price Une Shilling. 


ae 
Journal of Industrial Prog: 21. Manufacture of Beet- 
root Spirit—2. Method of Seale pone Wax, and Purifyin; 
ee Vils, &e.—3. On the Uses to which ‘furf might be applie 
reland. No,2. Peat Charcoal—4, Notices of recent Im: won 
ome in Manufactures, &c.—5. Bulletin of Industrial ay 
Journal of Social Progress: 1. Banki ing. Bankin = Trelund 
No.2. State of the Law—2. An Irish National Gallery—3. The 
Universal paption « of the Products of Industry and of Works 
Art in Paris, i ai 

°"Dub lin: W. B. eeily, 8, Grafton-street. London: Simpkin & 
Marshall ; and all Hookiellers 


E ECLECTIC REVIEW for JULY, 


price 1s. 6d. (commencing a oy Volume), contains :— 
1, Edward Irving. Alison’s History of Europe. 
2. — Beesiags in My & Consictias 7 Tendencies of of Mlo- 
3. Lardner’ Museum of Science | 7, Condition cor is Peasantry in 


ussia. 
4. Progress of the British West moans af the Month. 
Indies, &ec, 








Ward & Co, 27, [ 


HE ! HOMILIST for JULY (No. XVIII.), 
price 1s, contains :— 


1, On the Obstructions to True | 6. The Unmerciful Servant. 
Progress. 7. Peter and Cornelius; or, 
2. The Flighest Style of Man. | Christianity versus Exclu: 
3 The Restraining Force of the | sivene: 
Divine Government. 8. Christ's Acquaintance with 
4. A False People and a True) Mau’s Inver Li 
Prophet; or, an Uld Picture 9, The Nation’s War-Prayer. 
of Modern Life. iterary Notices, 
56. The Good Samaritan; or, 
Genuine Philanthropy. 


Ward & Co. 27, Paternoster-row. 


PAINLESS REMOVAL OF A FEMALE BREAST. 
E ZOIST, No. XLVI., price 2s. 6d., is now 


ready, and contains. a m inute account of the above, and 

notices of hundreds of similar and equally oygoeantal 4 0, ——™ 

A long List of Deaths from Chloroform—Wond Mesmeric 

Cures of very various Diseases—A_Defence of the Geas of E. Squir- 

sa of Ipswich— More disastrous Effects of Spirit Rapping Fancies 

A Review of Judge Edmonds vn Spiritualism—The New Repo: 

of the Mesmeric Infirmary—and Kemarks on the Follies and Ex- 
tremes of Medicine, by Dr. Elliotson. 

London: H. Bailliére, 219, Regent-street ; or by order of any 

Bookseller. — 








Just _— 
L4*§ of the WAR. By a GRaDUATE. 


London : 0. G Marcus, & 8, Oxford-street. 
RIFFIN’S CLASSICAL MANUALS. 


ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. Mavrice. 5s. 
BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES. Cox. 7s. 6d. 
GREEK LITERATURE. Tatrourp, &c. 7s. 6d. 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Ramsay. 8s. 6d. 
ROMAN LITERATURE. Arnoxp, &c. 10s. 6d. 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY. Sropparr. 5s. 








London and Glasgow: Richard Griffin & Co, 
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NEW WORKS. 


~~. — 


I. 


LIEUT.-GEN. SIR HENRY BUN- 
BURY’S NARRATIVES of PASSAGES in the GREAT 
WAR with FRANCE, from 1799—1810, 8vo. with 
Maps. 15s. 


Il, 

LIEUT.-COL. STUART’S DIARY 
KEPT DURING a YEAR’S JOURNEYING and RE- 
SIDENCE in NORTHERN PERSIA, and the ADJA- 
CENT PROVINCES of TURKEY in the South-West 
of RUSSIA. 8vo. 12s. 


Ill. 


GUIZOT'S HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
REVOLUTION of 1640 to the Death of Charles IL. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. Rendered by 
ANDREW ScoBLg, the translator of Guizot’s ‘ Cromwell,’ 
and uniform with that work. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


Iv. 
Rev. J. E. RIDDLE'S (Author of ‘ The 


Bampton Lectures,’ ‘The Latin and English Diction- 
aries,’ &c.) HISTORY of the PAPACY, from the 
EARLIEST PERIOD to the REFORMATION, 2 vols. 
Bvo. 24s. 


Vv. 


BANCROFT’S HISTORY of the AME- 
RICAN REVOLUTION. Vol. IIL 8vo. 15s. 








vi. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JOLY 1, 1854. 
REVIEWS 


General History wh Commerce — [ Allgemeine 
Geschichte des Welthandels|. By Dr. Scherer. 
Vol. II. Leipsig, Schultze; London, Wil- 
liams & Norgate: 

In the notice [ante, p. 47] of the first part 

of this History, ending with the discoveries 

of Vasco de Gama and Columbus, it was ob- 
served, that its value must greatly depend on 
the sequel, in which the author would have 
to grasp the vast body of an entirely new 
commerce, which those events developed. The 
first crisis of their action was completed in the 
period included in the present volume; which 
carries the subject down to the recognition of 
the United States by the treaty of Versailles in 

1783. The effect of that transaction, consum- 

mated by the events of the French Revolution, 

was again to transform the economy of the 

world; and it is therefore well chosen as a 

resting-place from which the author may pro- 

ceed, in his third volume, to the last, or modern, 
division of his subject. 

The execution of this second part justifies the 
belief that the work, when finished, will be the 
best commercial history for general purposes 
that has hitherto appeared. Dr. Scherer here 
shows himself te to the increased difficulty 
and dimensions of his subject. It is ably 
handled ; the general outlines are broadly traced 
on sound and liberal principles ; the details are 
clearly stated, and sochosen as toinstruct without 
fatiguing. Those relations of the particular topic 
to the general interests of men, which were so 
pregnantly revealed in this period, are kept in 

ue prominence, and judiciously explained ; 
while those peculiar features, in which the 
character of a time is often best expressed, are 
not wanting to animate the picture. By this 
mode of treatment, while doing justice to the 
strict demands of his task, the author has 
fairly redeemed his promise of adapting his book 
for popular use. It is by no means a tedious 
survey of a dry subject; but may give pleasure 
as well as information to all but the idlest of 
readers. The author’s style, too, is improved. 

It is not only both easier and more terse than 

in the first volume, but also more free from vices 

of diction; although still occasionally blemished 
by words of base coinage,—such as enorm, per- 
car, konsum, &c., fit only for tradesmen’s cir- 
culars or newspapers. On the whole, this 
second volume may be described as surpassing 
its eens as well in the abundance and 
quality of its materials as in the skill with which 
they are handled; and this, considering the 

difficulty of reducing so wide a subject to a 

moderate compass, is no little praise. 

The author’s disposition is twofold. There is 
first a ‘‘ general survey” of the whole ground, in 
which its historical features are considered ;— 
its special — are then successively de- 
scribed, under the several divisions allotted to 
those nations that respectively played leading 
parts during the period in question—all Euro- 
peans,—the rest either having sunk into local in- 
significance, or being, like China, inaccessible to 
research. In the order of precedence, Portugal 
is pa om follows, —then Holland, Eng- 
land, and France ;—the Germans, with Russia, 
Poland, and the Scandinavian nations, conclude 
the series. Whatever else was notable in the 
commerce of the world during this epoch 
attached itself to one or the other of these prime 
actors, and appears in their train. 

The multitude of creative influences to which 
ocean discovery gave birth, so far as these 
modified the intercourse of mankind, move on- 
wards throughout this time in two great lines of 








effect: —the one permanently advancing the 
culture, knowledge and material comforts of 
the human race,—the other forming an im- 
portant scheme in the policy of nations, which. 
however, was by its nature transitory. The 
“Colonial system,” as a specific result of the 
new motion given by vast acquisitions beyond 
sea to the Old World, ran during this inter- 
val through all its appointed circle,—of sudden 
birth, rapid expansion, absolute and exclusive 
character, and consequent disruption. Signs 
of its decrepitude appear as early as the middle 
of the seventeenth century; and in the inci- 
dent with which the eighteenth nearly closes, 
the severance, namely, from Great Britain 
of her American colonies,—the doom of that 
system, and the fiat of a better law of inter- 
national communication, was finally pronounced. 
In the seventy years that have since elapsed, the 
barriers with which the European powers fenced 
in their territories beyond sea have successively 
fallen; and the old war of prohibitions has, in 
this department at least, become everywhere 
impossible. 

Of the durable results to mankind from the re- 
velation of the New World, and from the opening 
of an ocean path to the East, the number, value, 
and persistent force are incalculable. The world 
was at once doubled in extent to its civilized 
races, at a moment when their energies had 
just grown ripe for expansion and exigent of 
fresh employment. Not only was the manner 
of intercourse between distant regions changed : 
—the fruits of that intercourse were also im- 
measurably multiplied by ocean transport. The 
exchange between the productions. of distant 
lands, which opened a mine of wealth to 
Europe, and raised in all ranks the scale 
of physical enjoyments, was itself not the 
most prolific effect of that movement on the 
arts of life. Navigation became of necessity 
the mother of science. Foreign traffic, by its 
influunce on production,—by promoting the 
division of labour, and the establishment of 
marts of comimerce,—by stimulating and sup- 
plying means for home improvements—roads, 
harbours, canals,—by awakening new forms of 
associated enterprise, and requiring new means 
for anticipating and disposing of the wealth it 
acquired,—by creating fiscal resources previously 
unknown,—and by opening political views until 
then inconceivable, — was the parent of the 
whole modern economy of nations. If the line 
of organic action be pursued from each of the 
several points thus briefly enumerated, the re- 
sult will in fact be an exhibition of the entire 
aggregate of conditions which distinguish 
modern from ancient civilization, and the old 
from the new life of States. 

This vast—and, on the whole, beneficent— 
revolution was not consummated without some 
terrible evils; of which the worst still perplex 
no small part of the universe. The trade in 
Negro slaves was a plague-spot that infected 
the nascent impulse rom its earliest moment, 
and grew with its growth; poisoning the exist- 
ence of all who partook in it, and everywhere 
impeding the natural developement of whole- 
some enterprise. Its consequences at this day, 
ominous and all but intractable, are in propor- 
tion to the enormity of the wrong committed 
by giving the reins.to an immoral cupidity. The 
ravenous lust of Spain for the treasures of the 
New World,—her destruction of its natives,— 
and her acts of religious intolerance there and 
at home, belong to the same dark side of the 
picture. Of these last, the direct traces are, 
Indeed, now extinct, because it was her fate to 
consummate the wrong; but its punishment is 
traced in her past history and present con- 
dition. 








It was fortunate for mankind that the epoch 
of discovery coincided with the dawn of that 
Reformation, by which a second youth was 
imparted to the Old World, and a spirit arose 
in some favoured nations which gave them 
vigour to take up the action which had fallen 
through the deadening hands of the first pio- 
neers, Portugal and Spain, and carry it onwards 
to beneficent issues. The reflection on com- 
merce of higher interests, for the first time in 
the history of the world, shines broadly over the 
period in question ; and this circumstance gives 
the medium an importance beyond its special 
character. Hitherto the effects of local industry 
and mercantile enterprise on the well-being 
of nations had, indeed, been proved by great 
examples in the Middle Ages; but these were 
circumscribed in operation, and rarely stand 
out in the crowd of other active impulses, as full 
exponents of the state and fortunes of society 
at large; still less decidedly marked was the 
action of moral agencies upon this practical side 
of its interests. eir influence, no doubt, was 
ever at work; but neither on the large scale, 
nor with the distinct emphasis of that lesson | 
which is proclaimed in the various fortunes of 
Europe from the sixteenth century onwards. 
In their history is seen, with a clearness un- 
known before, in the material weal of States 
rests on their spiritual condition; that justice 
and freedom are the wings of prosperity; and 
that no advantages of site, no fortunate acci- 
dent of priority can secure possessions which 
are not held by a wise government and a vir- 
tuous people. 


In the demonstration of this truth the main 
factors are :—Spain and Portugal, on the one 
side, — Holland and England on the other. 
Under Charles the Fifth, Spain was the first 

ower in the Old World, supreme in the New. 

he natural wealth of her lands beyond sea was 
boundless,—but of this, part was neglected, owing 
to the vices of her conduct abroad, — part 
escaped her grasp at home, owing to the vices 
of domestic misrule. The military virtues of 
the conquerors who followed in the track of 
Columbus, debased indeed by avarice, were 
rewarded with conquest:—there needed other 
qualities to make the acquisition fruitful; and in 
these Spain—haughty, rapacious, and ashamed 
of honest labour—was wanting. The true riches 
of the soil were despised, so long as the precious 
metals were obtainable by extortion, or from 
the toil of oppressed natives. When these gave 
way, and afterwards, when other sources of 
wealth began to be sought, Africa was plundered 
for her slaves. Of the modern traffic in these, 
as well as of the absurd monopolies of the so- 
called “ Colonial system,” Spain was the author, 
and exceeded in her abuse of the latter all that 
followed her example. The misgovernment of 
temporary viceroys, intent on enriching them- 
selves, was the pattern and sanction of similar 
rapacity and injustice through every scale of 
Colonial administration. The fury of religious 
persecution was another pag pore 
at home as well as beyond sea. While so many 
evils were sapping her power or squandering 
her advantages in the New World, their effect 
was multiplied by the results of her deadly 

olicy at home. The destruction by Charles the 
Fifth of the municipal liberties,—the dark des- 
potism of Philipthe Secon? with the Inquisition 
at his righthand,—the exy of the Morescos 
by his successor, instan . °d the produc- 
tive energies of Spain, a, av'te slowly but 
surely poisoned the spirit of the people. She 
beeame dependent for all the luxuries, and for 
several necessaries, of life on other countries; so 
that most of the gold and silver of her colonies 
had to be surrendered in exchange for these, 
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The rest was exhausted in unjust and ambi- 
tious wars,—these, and her internal tyranny, 
deprived her of valuable empires and created 
dangerous enemies. The maritime power of 
Holland,—the decay of the flourishing Low 
Countries,—grew from a desperate resistance to 
the religious despotism of Philip ; and the first 
victims of the revenge of the new Republic were 
the colonies and ships of Spain. Their humilia- 
tion was completed by England, whom Philip 
tried to subjugate :—her naval supremacy rose 
on the wreck of the Armada. From this moment 
the decline of the Spanish empire was incessant 
until the close of the Hapsburg dynasty. Its 
partial recovery during the eighteenth century, 
under the Recthinn silken with all their faults, 
brought into Spain some more liberal and 
statesmanlike ideas, — is instructive, both in 
what it did and in what it failed to do. The 
removal of some crying evils, the dawn of a 
milder spirit, did to a certain extent raise the 
State from the prostrate misery to which it had 
sunk under Charles the Second. But — 
appeared of sufficient virtue to effect a radic 
cure in a soriety which had been abased by two 
centuries of political and religious tyranny. At 
the close of the eighteenth century, we see Spain, 
once mistress of the world, sunk to a power of 
the second class; stripped of many of her colo- 
nies,— burdened by aed she retains,— poor 
and torpid at home, with an idle population, 
empty harbours and arsenals, ruined cities, and 
nothing flourishing but the corpulent body of 
the Church. Of her foreign possessions—and 
this is a significant fact—those only are pre- 
cious to her in which cultivation of the soil has 
taken the place of digging for precious metals. 
The root of the various causes of this remark- 
able contrast is marked by Dr. Scherer in a 
‘single sentence :—“ The commercial history of 
Spain cannot be fully understood without com- 
prehending that of her Inquisition.” 


In the commercial destinies of Portugal, the 
moral is perhaps still more plainly written; 
because in her case the splendid results of her 
sea adventure were those which opened for her 
the doors of the East; whose treasures she 
enjoyed without a rival for awhile, and lost by 
flagrantly abusing this transcendent position. 
What she first gained by Vasco de Gama’s 
daring was a solid and wholesome advantage, 
—not that dangerous kind of treasure which 
excited the rapacity of Spain in the New World. 
In India, she had merely reached, by a route 
more favourable for commerce, regions which 
had from earliest time been civilized and rich 
in materials of trade to all parts of the world; 
oe natural productions and excellent manu- 
actures. The profits of her discovery were ac- 
cordingly amet at the outset in the way of 
lawful commerce ; its result was to make Lisbon 
the sole emporium for Eastern traffic, which 
had hitherto come over land. This advan- 
tage was enormous: — all Europe crowded 
to the Tagus; and the silver and gold of the 
New World, which Spain paid for spices and 
silks to Portugal, supplied the only want of that 
nation for her Oriental commerce. The settle- 
ments in India, meanwhile, under a succession 
of wise and valiant men, grew from mere 
factories, first, into petty sovereignties, then 
into supreme dominion ; and, at last, the Portu- 
guese held political as well as commercial sway 
along the whole Indian Ocean. This splendid 
position, however, was but of brief duration, 
and its loss was due to moral causes alone :—to 
a rapid corruption of the national character, 
and to the misgovernment of degenerate sove- 
reigns. While their suspicious folly lamed the 
general scheme of administration in the East, 
and in the Indian governors cupidity and base- 
ness took place of the old heroism and public 
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spirit of their predecessors,—the oppression of 
the natives by the Portuguese settlers, grown 
insolent, idle and luxurious, awakened the bit- 
terest resentment, and opened a way to the 
Dutch and English when they successively 
appeared in the East. The conquest of Por- 
tugal by Philip the Second gave the death- 
blow to a system, which, however, was already 
thoroughly sapped by its own diseases. The 
jealousy of Spain, which sought in all ways to 
umiliate and impoverish her new province, was 
not the only evil. The enemies of Philip were 
now become the foes of Portugal. The exclu- 
sion of the Dutch from the Tagus sent her 
navies directly to the East; and the commerce 
of Lisbon sank under the oppression of its new 
rulers, and the attacks of new enemies and 
rivals. The subsequent recovery of national 
independence came too late;—the national 
spirit was broken,—the national resources de- 
stroyed,—and others had succeeded to the mari- 
time advantages which Portugal had lost. She 
now languidly turned her eyes towards the 
West, hitherto but little regarded; and found 
some partial compensation in Brazil,—but even 
here she showed neitherthe wisdom nor the energy 
which should have made the riches of that 
eee available, after some vicissitudes of 
oss and recapture. The monopolies established 
by Pombal consummated her internal decay; 
and the state of Lisbon at the close of the 
eighteenth century, contrasted with its glory in 
the sixteenth, affords, when the causes of the 
change are understood, one of the most striking 
lessons that can be read in the ethical history of 
nations. 

Not less instructive than these great examples 
of decline in national prosperity are the in- 
stances of an opposite character which were 
shown in the rise of Holland and England to 
commercial greatness. In both, the springs of 
material wealth are seen flowing from higher 
sources; and the gradations of wealth, progress, 
and physical well-being, with their phenomena 
of remission or increase, correspond exactly 
with the degrees traced by their history on the 
moral scale. To freedom in government, to the 
public spirit and character of the people, was 
owing all that these nations, but little favoured 
by soil or climate, were seen to snatch from 
rivals in every respect more fortunate in exter- 
nal conditions. To follow the varied course of 
this demonstration, in which the ebb and flow 
of prosperity are alike significant, would require 
more space than can now be afforded. It must 
suffice to refer the reader to Dr. Scherer’s pages, 
in which the ruling incidents are justly enu- 
merated, and well explained. The modern His- 
tory of Commerce, it will be seen, when described 
and interpreted by this method, is the history of 
the well-being of nations; and this, again, is 
found in exact ratio to the degree of worth in 
national character, and of justice and wisdom 
in national institutions. 

To the remaining sections a brief reference 
only can be made. France and Germany, each 
in their respective circumstances, exhibit the 
same presiding relation which has already 
been pointed out. The story of the former, 
especially, in which internal tyranny and, it 
may be, certain defects of national temperament, 
are seen in conflict with every circumstance of 
advantage, until at length the whole fabric of 
State economy sinks into a bankrupt and impo- 
tent condition, is full of pregnant illustrations, 
and is well told by Dr. Scherer. The material 
of the remaining chapters— Russia and the 
Scandinavian kingdoms — belong more to a 


special province of purely commercial history, 
in which, moreover, they do not occupy more 
than a second-class position. 

It is only fair to the author to offer, before 





concluding, a specimen of the entertainment 
which may be found in his pages. For this 
pore a glimpse of the working of the 

panish Colonial system, applied to the regula- 
tion of a monopoly of trading, may be taken in 
the New World.— 

Every year, or at least every two years, there 
went two royal squadrons to America. They were 
severally distinguished as “the fleet” and “the 
galleons.” The galleons supplied the markets of 
Peru and Chili. ‘The fleet had the trade with New 
Spain (Mexico) and the adjacent provinces. Both 
squadrons were convoyed by men-of-war of 52 to 55 
guns each. * * Their freightage was on the private 
account of merchants in Seville and Cadiz. The return 
cargoes, as well as gold and silver, were, however, 
at times probably consigned direct to the Crown. 
Shortly before the arrival of the galleons, the mer- 
chants of South America brought the produce of 
their mines, and other precious articles, which were 
to be exchanged for manufactured goods, by sea to 
Panama, and thence overland to Portobello. That 
town—which, owing to its deadly climate, was for 
the rest of the year entirely deserted—was now filled 
with innumerable crowds, and its market was kept 
open for forty days. But there was not a vestige of 
free competition: — everything was provided and 
settled beforehand. The prices were fixed by 
Deputies from the trading bodies on either side, in 
the presence of the Governor of Panama, on board 
the admiral’s ship. These were, however, naturally 
affected by the ratio of value, at the time, between 
the precious metals and the goods imported. As 
soon as this tariff, which included a margin of 100 
to 300 per cent. profit, was published, business 
began; and the Spanish and American merchants 
concluded their transactions with great despatch and 
ease on the basis of the official prices. After this, 
the goods were delivered, in exchange for bars of 
silver or piastres; and such was the mutual confi- 
dence established on both sides, that neither was the 
money counted, nor the ware examined,—and any 
accidental errors discovered afterwards were rectified 
at once without dispute. Meanwhile, the fleet had 
also arrived at Vera Cruz, where the same operations, 
under conditions similar to those at Portobello, were 
transacted on behalf of New Spain. After a few 
vessels had been detached for the traffic with the 
islands, the squadrons joined company at the Havana, 
and made sail on the return voyage to Europe. * * 
The European goods sold to the merchants of Car- 
tagena, Portobello, and Vera Cruz were inspected 
and distributed by the Corregidors. They determined 
arbitrarily the quantity, quality, and the price at 
which they were to be taken by the Indians of their 
respective districts. These unfortunate creatures 
had often things forced upon them of the use of 
which they had not the most distant idea. They 
might remonstrate as much as they liked, their 
tyrants invariably refused to take anything back. 
There were many among them who could scarcely 
earn enough for the support of themselves and their 
families ; and these, as if in mockery of their poverty, 
were compelled to dress themselves in velvet and 
silk, and to decorate the walls of their crazy huts 
with mirrors. ‘The Indians have no beard; yet, in 
spite of this, they were forced to buy razors,—they 
knew nothing of snuff, and were supplied with snuff- 
boxes; as well as with point-lace, ribbons, buttons, 
books, and thousands of other useless things,—above 
all, they were compelled to take brandy, although 
at first they abhorred the taste of it:—and for every 
one of these articles they were made to pay the most 
extravagant prices. It was not until after they had 
submitted to receive all this useless stuff, that they 
were at length allowed the articles which were indis- 
pensable to them, such as cloth, linen, household 
implements, &c.,—these, too, of course, on terms 
thrice and four times beyond their original value. 

The volume abounds with information on 
every point of consequence in the mercantile or 
industrial history of the period of which it 
treats; and contains, besides, not a few curious 
incidental notices: — but the mere enumera- 
tion of principal items of either kind, extending 
over so wide a field, would occupy some columns, 
and, after all, be of little use to practical 
readers. They must be recommended to examine 
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the work for themselves, wlth the assurance 
that they will find the pains of consulting it 
well rewarded. The next volume is to complete 
the Doctor’s task ; which, if concluded as well 
as it is here continued, will be an excellent 
popular manual, on a subject of which in these 
times it is not well for any to be ignorant,—and 
not less useful to the student of general history 
than convenient for publicists and statesmen. 





My Friends and Acquaintance: being Memo- 
rials, Mind-Portraits, and Personal Recollec- 
tions of Deceased Celebrities of the Nineteenth 
Century ; with Selections from their Unpub- 
lished Letters. By P.G. Patmore. 3 vols. 
Saunders & Otley. 


THERE is no indication, either on Mr. Patmore’s 
title-page or in his Preface, to explain to the 
reader how much or how little of these ‘‘ Memo- 
rials” may have appeared elsewhere. Portions 
of them, at all events, are familiar to us,—the 
chapters, for instance, on Hazlitt and Charles 
Lamb; hence, we conceive that those passages 
which are strange to us may, also, have been 
published in some periodical beyond our reach 
or recollection. Thus, we deal with the book 
hesitatingly,—hardly knowing what to extract. 
For this reason, also, we are absolved from the 
necessity of closely criticizing a contribution to 
our — history, the larger part of which 
may have been discussed and dismissed already 
in the numerous Memoirs and Collections issued 
during the past twenty years. This much, how- 
ever, we must say, in general character :—that 
Mr. Patmore is sometimes more severe than 
befits one who can, in other cases, be so vaguely 
apologetic,—that his tendency to accumulate 
trivial and uninteresting matter (such, for in- 
stance, as the letters from Mr. Plumer Ward) 
can but be excused on the plea of blank space 
which must be filled,—and that in some of 
his revelations he stops short precisely at the 
point which would have given them historical 
value. Take, for instance, the following.— 

“T am in possession of an unpublished drama by 
Charles Lamb, which, as it is unquestionably his first 
substantive production, and dates at a very early 
period of his life, may claim to rank among the most 
interesting and valuable of our ‘ Curiosities of Litera- 
ture.’ It is a complete opera, in three acts, and the 
numerous songs and concerted pieces are written 
expressly to popular melodies of the time, in the 
manner afterwards adopted with such brilliant suc- 
cess by Moore. Of the existence of this drama not 
one of Lamb’s friends (myself included) was aware 
until after his death. Unfortunately, I am not able 
to account, even by remote conjecture, for this latter 
circumstance, though Lamb was the last person in 
the world to keep a secret, especially his own. This, 
however, only renders the drama still more an object 
of literary interest and curiosity, considering that its 
authenticity is placed beyond question, by every 
portion of it, even to the minutest alterations, era- 
sures, &c., being in his own handwriting—a hand 
that is too peculiar to be mistaken by any one who 
has once seen a page of it. Moreover, though this 
drama is entirely different in its general style, as well 
as in the character of the materials employed in its 
construction, from anything in Lamb’s other writings, 
there are passages in it which would confirm, if 
necessary, by internal evidence, the unimpeachable 
testimony of the handwriting. I have used every 
means at my disposal, but in vain, for ascertaining 
the early history of this autograph.” 

The above is ambiguously worded. We do 
not recollect any opera by Moore, save ‘ M.P.,’ 
—and the music to that, we think, was by King. 
Was ‘ The Beggars’ Opera,’ in which Gay wrote 
to old tunes got together and re-arranged by 
Pepusch, the example to which Mr. Patmore 
unconsciously referred? He goes on to assure 
us, that both Talfourd and Mr. Moxon have 
seen the MS. of Lamb’s opera, and that neither 





has raised the smallest doubt as to the hand- 
writing,—but, we submit, that if the “early 
history of the autograph” is beyond his reach, 
its “late history” vould be acceptable. Men- 
tion of the time, place, and manner of its dis- 
covery by him might enable some old friend or 
contemporary to speak to the matter positively. 

When we characterize Mr. Patmore as 
severe in some of his strictures, we have ex- 
= in view the pages devoted to Thomas 
Campbell. He, we know, (and were compelled 
to say as much when his Life was given to the 
world,) was no hero,—had faults and vanities 
obvious even to those who love to drape favourite 
authors in graces and beauties congenial to those 
of their writings ;—but, according to Mr. Pat- 
more, he was unscrupulous, indolent, greedy of 
money, fond of “low company,” and willing 
to sell his name to books in which he had no 
share.— 

“ There is a work in two volumes octavo, entitled 
* Life of Mrs. Siddons, by T. Campbell, Esq.,’ and 
another in the like form entitled ‘ Life of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, by T. Campbell, Esq.,’ both of which 
productions, if I am not greatly misinformed (and 
my authority was the party better than any one else 
but Campbell himself acquainted with the facts), 
were entirely prepared and composed by the gentle- 
man above alluded to—who was an extremely rapid 
and off-hand writer, and was much employed by 
‘ popular’ publishers when called upon at a pinch to 
supply the cravings of the literary market, on any 
particular topic of the moment, before its more legi- 
timate resources could be brought to bear. If the 
party in question was to be believed, the only share 
the alleged author of the above-named works had in 
their production was that of ‘ overlooking’ the MS., 
‘looking over’ the proof-sheets, and permitting his 
name to stand rubric in the title-page.” 

We hand over the above assertion, and “ the 
gentleman above alluded to,” to Dr. Beattie’s 
investigation. After such a statement—which, 
observé, is not to be’ explained away on any 


‘hypothesis of-“‘ editorship” comprising more or 


less responsibility—the loophole through which 
Mr. Patmore allows the poet's high-mindedness 
to creep out for us to admire seems a crevic 
rather if esuitically contrived.— . 
“Let it be observed, too, that Campbell never for 
an instant prostituted his high and holy calling to 
the necessities of his worldly condition. The literary 
drudgery to which he submitted during the whole of 
his life included no line of verse.” 
—Once on a time, however, be it remembered, 
Thomas Campbell did allow his name to appear 
to verses which were not his own :—this was in 
aid and introduction of his friend Miss Crumpe, 
the authoress of ‘Geraldine of Desmond.’ It 
is another trouble to Mr. Patmore that 
“when once Campbell was fairly recognised as the 
greatest of living English poets, he was never so 
happy as when he was occupied in matters which a 
great poet would have regarded as toys or troubles— 
organizing a club, or founding a university, or stand- 
ing forth as the saviour of an effete people that could 
not saye itself.” 


The above is poor and grudging in its animus; 
and we are led to suspect that our memorialist, 
after all, knew very little concerning the poet 
with whom he deals so harshly, when we find 
such a mis-statement, in a later page, as that 
Campbell was “absolutely alone as regards family 
relationship, during the later years of his life.” 
How can this be reconciled with the fact that, 
to his latest London residence, the poet sum- 
moned his niece from Scotland as his permanent 
inmate, that she accompanied him abroad to 
France, and remained with him until his death ? 

Several pages are devoted by Mr. Patmore 
to the Countess of Blessington,—to whose 
personal beauty, fascination of manner, and 
steady and energetic kindness to her friends, 
he does justice. He is faithful to reality, too, 





in declaring that Lady Blessington’s published 
writings give a faint and pale impression of her 
intellectual cultivation, her genial humour, and 
her lively fancy. Her days were spent in works 
of active kindness, her evenings in brilliant 
conversation, and her books were written in 
her weary midnight moments as tasks. She 
had never mastered that secret of composition 
which enables the hand to register all that the 
mind conceives; and was careless, hasty, and 
not so much indisposed as unable to reconsider 
and correct what was once on paper. Yet plot 
and power are in her ‘Victims of Society,’ 
There are bright and graphic pages in her 
journals, and her ‘Conversations’ add some- 
thing to our knowledge of Byron’s character. 
Apropos of these, we may give the following 
passage from a note addressed by her to Mr. 
Patmore, for the sake of the trait on which it 
insists.— 

“The forthcoming dissection of my ‘Conver- 
sations,’ announced, is said to be from the pen of 
Mr. ; and I think it not unlikely, for he isa 
reckless person who has nothing to lose, and who, if 
common fame speaks true, is a man 

Who dares do more than may become a man, 

or a gentleman, at least. Having been at Genoa 
while we were there, he is probably hurt at not being 
named in the * Conversations.’ But the truth is, 
Byron fought so shy of admitting the acquaintance 
to us, though we knew it existed, that I could say 
nought but what must have been offensive to his 
feelings had I named him. It was one of the worst 
traits in Byron, to receive persons in private, and 
then deny the acquaintance to those whom he con- 
sidered might disapprove of it. This was in conse- 
quence of that want of self-respect which was his 
bane, but which was the natural consequence of 
the attacks he had experienced, acting on a very 
irritable and nervous constitution.” 

Mr. Patmore’s sketch of the late Count 
d'Orsay will be felt to be feeble and confused 
by any one that knew that brilliant man. The 
readiness of talent, the versatility of acquaint- 
ance, the limitless high spirits and unaffected 
good nature,—the combination of shrewd mother- 
wit, airy humour, and epigrammatic repartee, 
so remarkably pointing him out as one meant 
by Nature for something better than a mere 
meteoric reputation,—must wait for their re- 
corder. 

The hero of our memorialist is the Author of 
‘Tremaine ;’ with whom Mr. Patmore seems to 
have held a close literary intercourse. As reader 
for a great publisher, the consideration and 
revising of Mr. Ward's manuscripts fell to Mr. 
Patmore ; and this led to an acquaintance, if 
not friendship,—on the one side courteous, on 
the other admiring and reverential. The glories 
of Gilston Park are lovingly dwelt upon; and a 
reference to some account of the curiosities of 
that old Elizabethan house, which Mr. Ward 
was induced to draw up (with a view, it may 
be presumed, of publication), leads Mr. Patmore 
to a parallel, which will strike some beside 
ourselves as anything but felicitous.— 

“In sending me the following description, Mr. 
Ward says characteristically, in reference to the 
minuteness of some of its antiquarian details—t But 
you have mounted me upon my hobby, and you see 
he has run away with me. My excuse is, Horace 
Walpole would have been worse had you put him 
upon Strawberry Hill.’ Yes—and with infinitely 
less excuse; for Strawberry Hill was to Gilston 
Park something like what a London cit’s Italian 
villa on Clapham Common is to Chatsworth, or a 
half-pay sea captain’s be-flagged and be-battle- 
mented cabin in the Greenwich Road is to Windsor 
Castle.” 

Surely there is more of the gentleman’s gen- 
tleman than the lover of belles lettres in the 
above apportionment. The Cit and Chatsworth ! 
—and this wi 
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have preserved as shrine for all the best pilgrims 
of every land, so long as one lath stuck to an- 
other, had not the dispersal taken place. Mr. 
Patmore is unlucky in his flatteries. Probably, 
he conceives an epistle like the following worth 
a dozen of “Strawberry Horace’s’’ letters to 
Montagu, or Chute, or Conway, or Lady 
Ossory.— 
“ R. Plumer Ward to P. G. Patmore. 
** Gilston Park, July 21, 1837. 

“ Dear Patmore,—Thank you for your agreeable 
letter—agreeable to an author, if ever there was one, 
for it is full of the most delicate flattery, or (if that 
shocks you) encomiums, which who can withstand ? 
My wife's word is perhaps the best, ‘ encouragement,’ 
for much certainly does it encourage me; but my 
head is at present so full of political lore (not modern, 
but of the Revolution), that I do not think I could 
recal enough of ‘Sterling’ to proceed upon your 
valuable hint. But as it is, I am really grateful to 
you, and elevated too in consequence of your opinion, 
which, you know, I always think a faithful barometer. 
* * You see that I have been selfish enough to begin 
with my business—now for yours. Tell me when 
you would have the fawn killed and sent, and it 
shall be done. I really did not know before that 
it was ever served up as a table delicacy, and only 
wish I could have profited by the knowledge before 
thinning was over. The spring was so cold and 
backward that we have been forced to postpone 
venison till the middle or end of next month, and 
therefore prefer the fawn to the haunch. I will 
seriously think what may be done to ‘Sterling’; but 
Tam anything but a lover just now, and would much 
rather discuss the legality of Lord Russell's execu- 
tion, which I am quite sure of proving, as well as 
that Fox was the most unfair and prejudiced of 
embryo historians—for he was no more. But as 
dinner is served, you must excuse more than thanks 
for your letter. And so believe me, ever much yours, 

“R. P. W.” 


The Smiths—Horace and James—figure, 
also, in Mr. Patmore’s gallery; and the former 
will henceforth, by us, be recollected, not merely 
as the gay good-humoured man of letters we 
knew,—not merely as contributing his capital 
half to the ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ — but as 
being, perhaps, the only youngster who could 
smooth down the porcupine quills of that most 
irritable of irritable authors, Richard Cumber- 
land. The man who did all but insult Dr. 
Johnson’s sweet-tempered “ Mistress” at Brigh- 
ton, and that simply because Mrs. Thrale de- 
lighted to make much of Evelina Burney, could 
be propitiated by a copy of verses, to show 
wondrous favour to a boy, whom he, neverthe- 
less, fancied might be the Congreve of the 
Georgian Era.— 


“The future author of the most famous jeu- 
Wesprit of his time was sitting at his desk one 
morning, in the midst of a whole counting-house 
full of other clerks and mercantile functionaries, 
when a stately old gentleman of the old school 
entered, whose appearance and attire were of the 
most distinguished and point-device character,—at 
once marking him as a denizen of those circles with 
which the young dramatic amateur was only ac- 
quainted through the medium of his favourite Cum- 
berland’s comedies, It was Richard Cumberland 
himself, who, after looking round him, inquired if 
‘Mr. Smith’ was within. The counting- house 
boasted ‘two Mr. Smiths,” Which of them was it 
that the visitor wanted? ‘Mr. Smith, the poet *— 
was the altogether unbusiness-like and indiscreet 
reply ; but it was sufficiently explanatory to arouse 
the fears and blushes of its object,—who descended 
from his stool—took the visitor into an adjoining 
room—received with mingled wonder and delight 
the veteran dramatist’s enthusiastic commendations 
of, and thanks for, his verses—and thenceforth be- 
came a confirmed votary of the Muses. At this 
time Horace Smith was a mere boy, with light 
curling locks flowing down his shoulders. But 
Cumberland, with a warmth and enthusiasm not 
usual with him at that advanced period of his 
literary career, took so strong a liking to him, that 








he never came into the City without visiting his 
young protégé, and shortly afterwards introduced 
him to several of the most distinguished amateur 
writers of a day when amateur writing was in its 
glory,—under the illustrious auspices of Canning, 
Frere, Colonel Greville, Croker, Herries, Sir James 
Bland Burgess, &c.” 


No wonder that, thus encouraged by one 
notoriously chary of encouragement as the 
Author of ‘The West Indian,’ the young City 
wit did his best to justify the prophecy.— 

“H. Smith used to add, that ‘on that hint he 
spake,’ in the form ofa comedy, which was moderately 
successful, and a farce, which was ‘damned’ on the 
first night. The comedy was called ‘ First Impres- 
sions ; or, Trade in the West.’ The farce was called 
‘The Absent Apothecary.’ A droll incident occurred 
in connexion with the production of Horace Smith’s 
comedy, on the stage of Drury Lane Theatre, in the 
season of 1813. ‘he author and his friend Mr. 
Barnes (afterwards, and for many years, editor of the 
Times), went together into the pit, to witness the first 
performance. They were accompanied by a young 
German, who had been dining with them; but who 
had no notion that the play he was about to see, and 
help to pronounce judgment upon, was written by 
one of his companions. The performance went on 
well for some time, when, on one of the.characters 
making some unlucky allusion to his country or 
countrymen, which the young German did not like, 
he proposed to his friends to join him in hissing the 
illiberality of the unknown author, and he himself set 
them the example, without waiting their reply. This 
set off ‘some quantity of barren spectators’ to do the 
like; and so nervously fearful was the conscious 
author of being known, and pointed at as such, that 
he became the most earnest and vociferous in the 
house in trying to ‘damn’ his own piece! Horace 
Smith has himself related this anecdote, with a dis- 
tinct asseveration of its truth. The piece, however, 
recovered this attack, and was played for a few nights, 
but was soon forgotten.” 


Till now, we had always imagined that Elia, 
who is said to have been most uproarious amo 
the hissers that hissed Ziia's own ‘ Mr. H.,' 
was the only author who had helped to “ damn” 
himself. 


We shall make along skip over Mr. Patmore’s 
revelations and recollections of Hazlitt,—not 
merely because we have met many of them 
before, but because we must think that the dis- 
regard here shown to survivors is best and most 
gravely animadverted on by silence—not the 
silence of ‘‘consent.”” The last extract that we 
shall give is not less “ personal,” but it is more 
“polite.” It is true that we cannot read it 
without a shiver. The connexion betwixt pub- 
lished diaries, only sixteen years old, relative to 
living persons and dinner-lists is an awful con- 
sideration to those giving dinners, if even they 
talk so brilliantly as Mr. Patmore’s Amphitryon 
“ec | 


“May 7, 1838.—Dined yesterday at B——’s:—a 
literary party of ten:—Bell (of the Alas), Jerdan, 
Blanchard, Leigh Hunt, Robertson (editor of the 
Westminster Review), Villiers, Wallace, a gentleman 
whose name I did not hear, and myself. Better 
talk than I have heard for some time,—chiefly, 
however, indeed almost entirely, from B himself 
and Hunt. B—— related some capital things; 
among others, two new anecdotes about Wellington, 
which he had heard from his own lips, a few days 
before, at a small dinner-party. Both of them re- 
lated to the friendly feelings and intercourse that 
subsisted between the English and the French troops 
in the Peninsula, when they were not engaged in 
actual combat. One related to Col. Aguilar. Being 
personally acquainted with some officers of the 
French regiment which lay in front of his own, he 
had been invited to dine at their quarters, the two 
regiments being at the time ‘ observing’ each other. 
Just after dinner, while they were at the height of 
enjoying themselves, a messenger came from the 
Duke to Col. Aguilar, to move his men backwards a 
certain distance, the Duke having observed that they 








were placed nearer than he wished to the French 
regiment ; and the messenger of the Duke had been 
allowed to pass to the Colonel. The message was 
read by Col. A., and he immediately rose to go; and 
on being pressed to stay a couple of hours lenger, or 
explain why he could not, he told the French 
Colonel the nature of the message he had received 
from the Duke. ‘Oh,’ said the French Colonel, ‘if 
that’s all, I°ll manage that for you. I'll move my 
men back the distance that the Duke requires, and 
then yours will be in their right position.’ And he 
did so. The other anecdote related more imme- 
diately to the Duke himself, and is of great interest 
and importance, as his own life or death was involved 
in it. He had been persuaded to try a beautiful 
white charger, which he proceeded to do, attended 
by one person only (an orderly, I think B——.said); 
and, without much thinking where he was riding, he 
suddenly came right in front of the French piquet, 
who, seeing the white charger, and supposing that it 
was some one of consequence, and that they were 
part of a larger party, instantly raised their guns and 
pointed at the Duke. ‘I thought it was all over 
with me,’ the Duke said, in relating the aneedote, 
‘ but the man who followed mecried out, “ Stop, stop; 
ce n'est rien, ce n'est rien,” —we are not followed by 
anybody!’ The Frenchmen immediately withdrew 
their guns, ‘and my life was saved,’ the Duke added. 
1B—— then related another story arising out of these 
military recollections. When he was at Naples, 
three or four years ago, he was introduced personally 
to the King, who has not an idea in his head but of 
military matters, and who delights in nothing but in 
‘playing at soldiers. And not suppesing that it 
could be deemed worth while by the people about 
him to present any foreigners but such as had dis- 
tinguished themselves in a military way, he teok it 
for granted B—— was a military hero, and treated 
him accordingly. ‘You are very young, Mr. 
B—,’ he said, ‘ were you at Waterloo?’ (Mr. B. 
was about ten years old when Waterloo was fought.) 
‘I do not recoliect your name in connexion with any 
remarkable events, though I hear you have greatly 
distinguished yourself. Are you fond of reviews? 
I will give you a review, if you like; or, perhaps, you 
would like yourself to review my troops? I gave 
your countryman, General Sir Walter Scott, a 
review when he was here.” * * Hunt started a 
theory about poetry,—that it was the result of im- 
mediate feeling, and nothing else ; that there was no 
such thing as a poetry of thought. Thought, he 
said, was merely the reflection of feeling—feeling at 
second hand ; and, in illustrating his theory, he went 
on as follows, giving it as an instance of the poetry 
of feeling :—‘ Une of my boys had been out walking, 
and on his return he could not get in; for we 
(meaning all the rest of the family) were out, and 
the servant, it appeared, was asleep. At last, he got 
in—[at the window, I suppose, for I did not under- 
stand exactly how, she being asleep and nobody else 
at home] and there he found her, as he said, lying 
asleep on a sofa, crouched up, LOOKING HOT AND 
FuRIOUS.’ This was what he gave as an instance of 
the poetry of feeling. Another little incident I had 
almost forgotten. and were expatiating 
together on the bust of Dante, tracing very learnedly 
his whole ‘life and character,’ in the lines, hollows, 
and marks of his noble countenance—having been 
all the time tracing the characteristics of Dante in 
the features of Ariosto/ The blunder probably 
occurred from the two busts having lately changed 
places. They discovered their own mistake in the 
midst of the discussion, and then quietly moved 
across to the other bust, and made out the same-case 
in regard to that.”’ 


By this time, we imagine, our readers are 
able to form a fair idea of the manner and matter 
of Mr. Patmore’s memorials,—and will be invited 
to further acquaintance with them, or satisfied to 
refrain, on premises neither one-sided nor mis- 
stated. The last pages are devoted to certain 
MSS., dramatic sketches and small dramas, 
ascribed by Mr. Patmore to Sheridan, without 
his enabling us to subscribe to or dissent from 
such a judgment, by a distinct statement of the 
quarter whence he derived them. 
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Siluria : the History of the Oldest Known Rocks 
containing Organic Remains. By Sir Roderick 
Impey Murchison. Murray. 

Any work from the pen of Sir R. I. Murchison 
would command attention. The interest, there- 
fore, which attaches to the book, ‘Siluria,’ now 
before us, is greatly enhanced by the circum- 
stance that it is the result of the laborious 
studies of many years in a favourite field,—the 
summing up of observations which have been 
evidently a labour of love to the author. 

The leading object of this work is to establish 
in geological science the Silurian System as the 
earliest rocks yielding evidences of organic life. 
If any of our readers are unfamiliar, either with 
the term itself, or with the geological conditions 
to which Sir Roderick has applied the term, 
a few words in explanation may be allowed in 
their behoof. 

In the districts of Hereford, Radnor, and 
Shropshire, large masses of grey-coloured strata 
rise out from beneath the Old Red Sandstone ; 
and these rocks contain fossils differing from 
any which were known in the superior de- 
posits. — 

“T began [says Sir R. Murchison] to classify these 
rocks. After four years of consecutive labour, I 
assigned to them (1835) the name Silurian, deriving 
it from the portion of England and Wales, in which 
the successive formations are clearly displayed; and 
wherein our ancient British people, the Silures, under 
their King Caradoc (Caractacus), had opposed a long 
and valorous resistance to the Romans. Having 
first, in the year 1833, separated these deposits into 
four formations, and shown that each is characterized 
by peculiar organic remains, I next divided them 
(1834-1835) into a lower and upper group, both of 
which, I hoped, would be found applicable to wide 
regions of the earth. After eight years of labour in 
the field and closet, the proofs of the truth of these 
views were more fully published in the work entitled 
‘The Silurian System’ (1839).” 

From beneath these Silurian rocks, Prof. 
Sedgwick supposed a set of rocks, in part fgs- 
siliferous and of enormous thickness, to rise up. 
These slaty rocks were thought by the Cam- 
bridge Professor to exhibit very distinguishing 
characteristics,—and hence he applied to them 
the term “Cambrian.’”’ Of these rocks, Sir 
Roderick Murchison remarks :— 

“Tt was, however, in vain that we looked to the 
production of a peculiar type of rocks from the 
‘Cambrian’ rocks. Silurian fossils were alone found 
in them, and the reason has since become manifest, 
The labours of many competent observers in the 
last fifteen years have proved that these rocks are 
not inferior in position as they were supposed to be 
to the lowest stratified rocks of my Silurian region 
of Shropshire and the adjacent parts of Mont- 
gomeryshire, but are merely extensions of the same 
strata; and hence the looked-for geological and 
— distinctions could never have been real- 
ized,” 

Prof. Sedgwick still supports his original view, 
and stoutly contends that the Cambrian rocks 
are older than—and distinct from—the Silurian 
rocks. Upon this point the geological world is 
divided: and the present work is the elaboration 
of all that can be gathered together in support 
of the Silutian versus the Cambrian System.— 

“Tt has truly [writes the author of ‘ Siluria’] been 
a subject of deep regret to me that an old and 
cherished friend, with whom I had long worked in 
foreign as well as British lands, and whose powerful 
mind and brilliant eloquence have thrown so much 
light on the science which we mutually cultivate, 
should, of late years, have so strenuously objected 
to this application of the term Lower Silurian.” 

The peculiarities of this scientific discussion 
will eventually furnish materials to some future 
D’Israeli in his examinations of the Quarrels of 
Philosophers. For ourselves we are not disposed 
to side with either party, preferring the neutral 
ground of observation and criticism. 





‘ Siluria’ is, however, to the geological student 
a work of great value, since the distribution of 
the Silurian rocks over every part of the world 
is described with the utmost care, and on the 
evidence of the highest geological authorities. 
The Lower Silurian rocks are regarded by our 
author as the earliest zone of former life.— 

‘* This is the important fact to which attention is 
Jirst directed; for in such instances the geologist ap- 
peals to the book of Nature, where its leaves have 
undergone no great alteration. He sees before him 
an enormous pile or series of early subaqueous sedi- 
ment originally composed of mud, sand, or pebbles, 
the successive bottoms of a former sea, all of which 
have been derived from pre-existing rocks; and in 
these lower beds, even where they are little altered, 
he can detect no remains of former creatures. But 
lying upon them, and therefore evolved after, other 
strata succeed, in which some few relics of a pri- 
meval ocean are discernible, and these again are 
everywhere succeeded by newer deposits in which 
many fossils occur. In this way evidences have been 
fairly obtained to show, that the sediments which 
underlie the strata containing the lowest fossil re- 
mains constitute, in all countries which have been 


examined, the natural base or bottom rocks of the | home for a geologist ; and I would simply say, that 


deposits termed Silurian.” 
This work, it will therefore be seen, is devoted 
to a popular sketch of the successive accumula- 





tions of those sedimentary strata which succeeded | 
to the primary state of our planet, and in which | 


the earliest known animals are entombed; the 
physical conditions which accompanied such 
deposits being duly noted. 

In addition to this, Sir Roderick Murchison 


has devoted a chapter tothe distribution of gold | 


over parts of the earth’s surface. The opinion 
of an authority of such eminence cannot but be 
of the utmost value, and accordingly we quote 
a few paragraphs from the chapter devoted to 
this subject.— 

“Notwithstanding the preceding sketch, it would 
ill become any geologist who throws his eye over the 
gold map of the world prepared by Adolf Erman, to 
attempt to estimate, at this day, the amount of gold 
which remains, like that of Australia, undetected in 
the vast regions of the earth, as yet unknown even to 
geographers ; still less to speculate upon the relative 
proportions of it in such countries. At the sanre 
time, the broad features of the case in all known 
lands may be appealed to, to check extravagant 
fears and apprehensions respecting an excessive pro- 
duction of the ore. For we can trace the boundaries, 
rude as they may be, of a metal ever destined to 
remain precious on account of those limits in position, 
breadth, and depth by which it is circumscribed in 
Nature’s bank. Let it be borne in mind that, whilst 
gold has scarcely ever been found, and never in any 
quantity, in the secondary and tertiary rocks which 
occupy so large a portion of the surface, mines sunk 
down into the solid rocks where it does occur have 
hitherto, with rare exceptions, proved remunerative ; 
and when they are so it is only in those cases where 
the rocks are soft, or the price of labour low. Further, 
it has been well ascertained, whatever may have 
been the agency by which this impregnation was 
effected, that the metal has been chiefly accumulated 
towards the surface of the rocks; and then, by the 
abrasion and dispersion of their superficial parts, the 
richest golden materials have been spread out, in 
limited patches, and generally near the bottom of 
basin-shaped accumulations of detritus. Now, as 
every heap of these broken auriferous materials in 
foreign lands has as well defined a base as each 
gravel-pit of our own country, it is quite certain 
that hollows so occupied, whether in California 
or Australia, must be dug out and exhausted 
in a greater or Jess period. In fact, all similar 
deposits in the Old or New World have had 
their gold abstracted from heaps whose areas 
have been traced and whose bottoms were reached. 
Not proceeding beyond the evidences registered in 
the stone-book of Nature, it may therefore be affirmed, 
that the period of such exhaustion in each country 
(for the deposits are much shallower in some tracts 
than in others) will, in great measure, depend on the 
amount of population and the activity of the work- 





men in each locality. Anglo-Saxon energy, for ex- 
ample, as applied in California and Australia, may in 
a few years accomplish results which could only have 
been ——— in centuries by a scanty and lazy indi- 
genous population ; and thus the present 1 

of gold into Europe from such tracts, acon 
opinion, begin to diminish within a comparatively 
short period. * * In conclusion, let me express my 
opinion, that the fear that gold may be greatly de- 
preciated in value relatively to silver—a fear which 
may have seized upon the minds of some of my 
readers—is unwarranted by the data registered in the 
crust of the earth. Gold is, after all, by far the most 
restricted—in its native distribution—of the precious 
metals. Silver and argentiferous lead, on the con- 
trary, expand so largely downwards into the bowels 
of the rocks, as to lead us to believe that they must 
yield enormous profits to the skilful miner for ages 
to come; and the more so in proportion as better 
machinery and new inventions shall lessen the diffi- 
culty of subterranean mining. It may, indeed, well 
be doubted whether the quantities of gold and silver, 
procurable from regions unknown to our progenitors, 
will prove more than sufficient to meet the exigencies 


| of an enormously increased population and our aug- 


menting commerce and luxury. But this is not a 
Providence seems to have originally adjusted the re- 
lative value of these two precious metals, and that 
their relations, having remained the same for ages, 
will long survive all theories. Modern science, instead 
of contradicting, only confirms the truth of the 
aphorism of the patriarch Job, which thus shadowed 
forth the downward persistence of the one and the 
superficial distribution of the other :—‘ Surely there 
is a vein for the silver... . The earth hath dust of 
gold.’” 


This gold chapter will doubtless find a large 
audience. 





BOOKS ON THE WAR. 


CHIEF in interest, if not in bulk, of our latest 
contributions to the literature of the War is, dn 
Authentic Report of Kossuth's Speeches on the 
War in the East, at Sheffield and Nottingham. 
Published by Himself. (Tucker, Perry's Place, 
Oxford Street.)—We are glad to see the great 
Magyar orator condescend to revise and authen- 
ticate his speeches. Hitherto, the spoken words 
of this very remarkable visitor have been printed 
like State documents by any one who chanced 
to get a report ; and although the worst reports 
of the Magyar’s eloquence that we have ever 
seen have managed to retain the impress of in- 
tellectual power, and to exhibit something of the 
vast range of knowledge over which the mind 
of the orator displays its mastery, yet we have 
often had to regret the absence of those more 
delicate touches of sentiment and fancy, those 
nicer shades of humour,those beautiful and novel 
turns of thought and phrase in which the spoken 
utterance of the words abounds. 

When analyzing M. Kossuth’s eloquence on 
a former occasion, and contrasting it with that 
of other men renowned as public speakers, we 
said we knew of nothing like it in all literature. 
By this opinion we abide. Every new speech 
we read confirms it. M. Kossuth’s great pur- 
pose in his present efforts is to show that Aus- 
tria is an unsafe and an unnatural ally for 
England,—a view of policy which it is not our 
mission to discuss ; though we are not debarred 
the pleasure of presenting M. Kossuth’s reading 
of the riddle to our readers, as a grand specimen 
of intellectual gladiatorship. See with what 
consummate art, so simple and so clear, he 
brings in historical illustrations of his great 
argument.— 

“ Be forewarned, people of England! be fore- 
warned. Look to history—there, in the mirror of 
the past, thine own future is daguerreoty ped. Re 
member the campaign of Napoleon to Moscow, in 
1812. He undertook to check the ascendancy of 
Russia, as you do now. And with all due regard for 
the Lord Raglans and Marshal St. Arnauds be it 
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said, the little corporal knew something about war. 
He knew that Russia, though not very formidable 
abroad, is anything but weak in defence at home. 
The force which he employed amounted to 610,000 
men, 182,600 horses, and 1,372 guns. What is the 
Anglo-French army in the East when compared to 
this? A Chobham camp-parade. He knew it is not 
on sea that a decisive battle can be fought against 
Russia,—he went on by land. He knew that with- 
out a large cavalry there is no possibility to hold a 
bivouac for twenty-four hours against a Russian 
army, and he took care to have much of cavalry; 
the cavalry reserve of his centre alone was 40,000 
strong. How much have you, by-the-bye? Hedid 
not even neglect the pitiful expedient of substituting 
to Polish nationality the idea of Polish legions, just 
as you begin to do now in the East. Besides, he 
also looked for alliances, just as you do. Only, less 
able politician than soldier, he addressed himself to 
wrong quarters,—he addressed himself to Austria and 
Prussia, precisely as your Government does. But 
he had stronger claims on the fidelity of Austria than 
you have. Having to dispose of the existence of 
Austria, he had just pardoned her, saved her; and to 
make the alliance sure, he married the daughter of 
the Emperor Francis of Austria. Both Austria and 
Prussia yielded to the courtings of the mighty Cesar, 
became his allies, and gave him two auxiliary armies 
against Russia. You know therest. Napoleon lost 
552,000 men, and 167,000 horses, and 1,222 guns. 
One of his allies betrayed him on the battle-field, 
the other compromised him by inactivity; and both, 
one of them his father-in-law, turned against him, 
and sent him to die, a fettered giant, on the rocks of 
St. Helena. (Great sensation.)” 


With what a force of word-painting he recalls 
a scene connected with the Hungarian struggle, 
—a scene and an incident in which few men 
are now inclined to think that England acted 
wisely.— 

“ When the Czar accomplished the daring crime 
of armed intervention in Hungary, and by it not 
only advanced a gigantic step in his ambitious career 
of supremacy over Europe, but especially prepared 
his present blow, by usurping the Turkish territory, 
do you remember in what manner the English 
Government did meet the tremendous blow? Why, it 
declared solemnly, officially, ‘That Her Majesty’s 
Government have not considered the occasion to be 
one which had called for any formal expression of 
the opinions of Great Britain on the matter.’ Why, 
the imperious necessity of the present war showeth, 
that not from any compassion for Hungary, but in 
the interest of England, it would have been the duty 
of your Government to prevent that encroachment 
upon Europe by all means ; instead of this, it had 
no opinion to express on the subject. This has been a 
manifest encourag t,—it was a letter of impunity 
granted to the Czar for encroaching upon the liber- 
ties of Europe. And you are now wondering that 
the Czar finds somewhat strange and unexpected the 
tender solicitude of England for what they now call 
independence of nations! Why, he had done equal, 
nay, worse things, in the same line (think of Poland 
and Hungary!)—and met not only no opposition 
from England, but met rather the encouraging as- 
surance that ‘ Great Britain has no opinion to express 
on the matter.’ (Sensation.) And yet that danger, 
and with it the present war, could have been pre- 
vented, without any sacrifice on your part. At an 
early period of our struggle, still when already the 
danger of Russian encroachment was evident, I sent 
a Government agent to London, to apply for the 
mediation of England. Your Government had but 
to say to Austria, ‘ We desire you to scttle equitably 
the quarrel with Hungary; we cannot permit the 
independence of neutral Turkey to be violated, and 
its territory usurped for encroaching from it upon 
Europe,’ and the question would have been settled 
at once. (Loud cheers.) Austria could not have 
helped yielding, and we have been a modest, peace- 
ful people; we would have been then content to 
keep our laws, such as they were. I had even a 
precedent for my application to England. On a 
similar application, England had already once medi- 
ated peace between my nation in revolution, and 
between Austria; it was in 1711, and England's 








rights and constitution of Hungary. This was done 
in a mere domestic struggle: ours in 1848—accord- 
ing to the own statement of Lord Palmerston in the 
House of Commons—‘ had the character and pro- 
portions of an important European transaction.’ 
Yet, remember what was the answer of your Go- 
vernment to my application, —‘Her Majesty's 
Government can receive no communications respect- 
ing Hungary, but through the diplomatic organ of 
the Emperor of Austria at this Court.’ (Cries of 
‘shame, shame.’) Thus has been treated by England 
that Hungary in whose battles the freedom of the 
world, your own peace and position of to-day, were 
at stake. And mark well the progress. When, 
applying for England’s mediation, I presented to 
your Government a sure opportunity for sparing you 
a coming war, else inevitable—did I ask your money ? 
did I ask your blood? Not one penny, not one 
drop ; only one word, a word which, without the 
expense of one English shilling, the sacrifice of one 
drop of English blood, would have spared you the 
present war. The word was refused ;—they sent us 
insultingly to the Austrian minister. It was a signal 
compliment to Austria, but you have now to pay for 
it,—your blood in streams, and your money by mil- 
lions. The storm came home to yourself. That 
insulting answer hangs like a black cloud over West- 
minster Hall and Downing Street. (Great applause.)” 


One of the most novel of the orator’s historical 
illustrations of his great argument was drawn 
from the annals of Turkish policy, and sustains 
by facts a position advanced by him in the 
way of assertion years ago, that Turkey is the 
natural ally of all free countries in the East of 
Europe.— 

“There is no shuffling away the inexorable logic 
of history, there is the finger of the Almighty in it. 
Not to have earlier weighed the logic of these facts, 
is the fault which weighs now heavily on you like a 
curse. You have now to atone for it by torrents of 
blood, and by innumerable millions; and unless you 
do acknowledge that fault, and act accordingly—let 
my words be well marked, because they will be jus- 
tified by coming events—all your blood will be shed 
in vain, and the sacrifice of all your millions:will be 
of no avail. Turkey alone—this acknowledgment 
is due to her perspicacity and good sense—Turkey 
alone did understand that truth, both as to Poland 
and to Hungary. As long as the Sublime Porte was 
left free to follow its own impulses, there was never 
a constitutional—that is, anti-Austrian—movement 
in Hungary which the Turks had not supported. 
And as to Poland, so much was Turkey aware of the 
necessity of conserving the Polish nationality, that, 
up to the partition of Poland, there has been scarcely 
one treaty between Turkey and Russia, whereby the 
Turks had not stipulated the freedom and indepen- 
dence of Poland. Lock to the treaty of Falczi, 
art. 3; to the Ist art. of the first treaty of Constanti- 
nople, 1712; to the 12th art. of the second treaty of 
Constantinople, 1720, and you will see what care 
the Turks have taken to make it stipulated ‘ That 
the Czar shall never appropriate to himself anything 
of the Polish territory, nor in any way interfere with 
the affairs and the government of the Polish nation, 
but shall unite with Turkey in upholding the rights, 
privileges, and constitution of that Republic.’ That is 
a remarkable fact, gentlemen, worthy to be remem- 
bered just now, when you have yet a choice in fixing 
upon a course for the present war. Had this wise 
policy always been acted upon consistently and 
reciprocally, Russia would never have grown dan- 
gerous to the world, nor would now the existence of 
Turkey be threatened, and Europe together with it. 
Unfortunately, both Poland and Turkey did once 
depart from that policy. Poland, at the time when 
Turkey, supporting one of the national movements 
of Hungary, advanced so far as to besiege Vienna in 
1683. Then it was Sobieski, the gallant king of 
Poland, who saved the Austrian dynasty under 
Vienna's walls. On that very day the fate of Poland 
was sealed, and the basis laid for the decay of Turkey 
and the aggrandisement of Russia. Sobieski, by 
resorting to an unnatural alliance with Austria, 
instead of taking for allies Hungary and Turkey, 
deprived Turkey of the strength necessary to make 
effective the solicitude for the independence of Po- 


honour has then been pledged in guarantee of the | land; and the Austrian dynasty, whose history is but 





a record of lies, broken oaths, and vile ingratitude, 
rewarded Poland-by sharing in the crime of its par- 
tition. (Hear, hear.). Turkey also did once depart 
from that wise policy—it was at our own struggle in 
1848. Then she, not only did not support us—she 
did not even maintain her neutrality; on the contrary, 
she allowed her territory, and the money, provisions, 
and means of transport of her provinces, to be made 
subservient to Russian aggression. Scarcely five 
years have passed since, and for that one fault 
Turkey has to atone by a supreme struggle of life 
and death, You see by these two facts what it is to 
enter into unnatural alliances, and what it is to 
neglect natural allies, (Hear, hear, and loud 
cheers.)” 

M. Kossuth puts the question of an Austrian 
alliance, with its probable results as drawn from 
historical precedent.— 


“Suppose that Austria could dare to join you 
sincerely against the Czar, — her redeemer, her 
saviour, her deliverer. In justice we must own, that 
it would be the most monstrous ingratitude after all. 
The worst of banditti there in the South, whatever 
they be for the rest of mankind, are yet faithful to 
one another between themselves, But vile ingratitude 
is a leading feature in the character of the Hapsburgs. 
Poland has saved them — Poland quartered in 
reward. Hungary saved them under Maria Theresa 
—religious liberty suppressed and constitution sus- 
pended in reward. Napoleon saved them—sent to 
St. Helena in reward. I myself saved them in 1848. 
Yes, gentlemen, in March, 1848, having had the 
power thus to speak to them, within the very walls 
of their own imperial palace: —‘ Be just to Hungary, 
and I will give to the old House of Hapsburg peace 
and security here in Vienna.’ Having had the power 
thus to speak to them, I, unattended, alone, and 
they tremblingly accepting my generosity, who will 
dare doubt my word when I say I held their exist- 
ence in the hollow of my hand? I, by an excess of 
loyalty, saved them. Woe to the day. (Sensation.) 
Look to my country—what is the reward? Some 
months later Lord Palmerston has saved them— 
hated to the very heart in reward. The hangman 
Haynau saved them—driven away in reward. Above 
all, the Czar saved them—suppose they wiil fight 
him in reward.” 


We must make room for one other eee 
from M. Kossuth’s speech at Nottingham—this 
being a view of the war and the mode of waging 
it fruitfully not yet very familiar to English 
readers.— 


“Neither you nor France can send hundreds of 
thousands of men so far off by sea, and hundreds 
of thousands of men are there required to gain the 
object for which you went to war. But you have 
your fleet, you will say; yes, you have, and you may 
well glory in it. It is the mightiest fleet ever seen, 
and brave boys on board of it; they will bravely 
answer your immortal Nelson’s immortal address, 
that ‘ England expects every man to do his duty.’ 
But, unfortunately, your fleet cannot swim on the 
sand plains of Russia, and yet it is on those sand 
plains that the decisive battles are to be fought—not 
one battle, but many. This war cannot be disposed 
of with a little boxing, however brave, Also, you 
feel somewhat mortified not to hear of some great 
naval exploits from your brave tars. But that won't 
do, gentlemen! They would fight, but they can’t 
come to it. The Czar just keeps his ships prudently 
hidden in snug harbours, out of the range of your 
guns, and thus, all that your brave tars can do, is to 
give ‘house arrest’ to the ships of the Czar, to keep 
them at home, like an insolvent debtor on week- 
days. But with this, and with a coast blockade, 
and with battering down some stone from fortresses, 
Russia is not to be vanquished. (Hear, hear.) I 
will tell you how you can employ best your fleet 
sign petitions that your Government shall permit 
brave Charley—as you call him—there in the Baltic 
to land, and have such a Nelson speech to gallant 
and heroic Poland : ‘ Rise, boys, and fight! here are 
some good arms, and some dry powder for you, and 
here I am to back you,’ (Much cheering.) And 
upon my soul ‘ brave Charley’ will be glad to do it, 
and Poland will rise like a hurricane against your 
enemy, the Czar; and the inheritors of Poland's 
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ancient glory will pray and fight, and keep their 
powder dry. (Renewed cheering.)” 

We recommend these speeches to all readers, 
net only as affording fact, comment, and illus- 
tration of the great topic of the day, but, also, 
as marvellous literary exercises, rich in fancy, 
poetry, and thought. 


Russia as it is, by Count A. de Gurowski, 
(Triibner & Co.,) is a calm and philosophic 
view of Russian society—its manners, senti- 
ments, opinions, and aspirations—taken from a 
favourable point of sight, and, therefore, bring- 
ing out its sunny aspects. M. Gurowski is a 
Pole by birth—but he has no faith in Poland. 
He has forgotten the Pole in the Sclave,—and 
we here read, with no little interest, his account 
of how he became a convert, through his social- 
ist and quasi-philosophical studies, from that 
Republicanism for which he fought in 1831 to 
the doctrine of Czarism,—and of his subsequent 
disenchantment with that system. M. Gurowski 
has been much abused for these changes of 
opinion, As his story illustrates a curious 
feature in the intellectual progress of Europe, 
as well as explains his individual weakness, we 
will quote the substance of it.— 

“For nearly thirty years my existence was agi- 
tated by the political tempests overwhelming my 
fatherland as well as other parts of Europe. Thus 
I had occasion to do as much as any for ideas and 
individual convictions, at the risk of my neck, not 
to mention worldly losses actually sustained. I 
dearly acquired the right to act independently for 
myself. In my youth with other patriots, I took an 
active part in the affairs of Poland, the country of 
my birth. After I had been for several years the 
object of violent individual persecutions, by our joint 
efforts was effected the insurrection of 1830—31, 
during which I tried to establish the republican go- 
‘vernment, and whose disastrous end threw me upon 
the world a condemned exile. Years of wandering 
were spent in Europe and principally in Paris. I 
had thus an opportunity to mingle on a large scale 
with ideas of every shade, and men of all opinions ; 
to observe and judge various events, and to devote 
my time to social and historical studies. A revolu- 
tion in my mind was effected. Analyzing with con- 
scientious scrutiny the causes of the political death 
of Poland, I lost the faith in any possibility of her 
resurrection. The destiny of the Slavic race, dawn- 
ing now on the horizon, could not depend on one of 
its feeblest, withered and destroyed branches. Russia 
alone represented the Slavic vitality in the moving 
complications. of Europe and the Western World. 
Among the various reasons of the destruction of 
Poland, the most deleterious was, the utter want for 
centuries of any centralizing idea, of any organized 
and directing power. Russia’s growth was the re- 
sult of the existence of such an influence. At that 
time not only political theoreticians, but new systems 
aiming to reform society in its foundations, as for 
example that of the St. Simonians, whose concep- 
tions I studied and shared ; all of them established 
asan axiom, that society ought to be directed by a 
supreme will embodied in one individual, ruling or 
inspiring the rest. Thus sprang up in my mind the 
fallacious belief shared with many others, that an 
energetic concentration of power was an absolute 
necessity for the existence, the developement and 
progress of society at large as well as for single 
nations. According to such a notion, civilization 
was to be spread from abeve, and the more a nation 
was behind-hand, the greater the need of such a 
supreme leader. All the political as well as social 
schools resounded with expesitions about the neces- 
sity of organization, to be obtained by the unity of 
direction. * * The study of, and devotion to the 
great truths revealed by Fourier, nay, his personal 
advice, influenced powerfully my decision. Who- 
ever has read his works, knows how repeatedly 
Fourier points to Russia and even to a Czar, as to 
the means of the speediest realization of the theory 
of association. And thus I went to Russia and to 
the Czar, At that moment the Emperor Nicholas 
shone with the light of an autocrat, kindling the 
beacon of civilization. He proclaimed his wish to 





evolve it from the national Slavic genius. To such 
a focus converged all the aspirations of the Slavi, 
from the Elba, the Danube, the Carpathian and 
the Balkan Mountains. With many others, I was 
dazzled by the apparent brilliancy of the aim, and 
became conscientiously a believer in the lofty and 
providential calling of Czarism. For several years I 
was in a position to observe its nature, its action, and 
how far it could fulfil the mission which in my ardent 
imagination and wishes I assigned to this supreme, 
this almost superhuman power. Penetrating, how- 
ever, more deeply, not only into the nature of the 
man, but into that of the institution itself, my en- 
thusiasm began te cool. Still I strained my reason 
to hold out, hoping for the best. One by one the 
scales fell from my eyes, and finally I violently broke 
the voluntary chain, retook the staff of the exile, and 
with it my liberty.” 

M. Guronski has found rest for his wanderings 
in the United States. There only he sees a 
future. Washington appears to him now, to 
have been wiser than Fourier and St. Simon. 


Mr. S.S. Hill has published a summer tour in 
the North under the title of Zravels on the Shores 
of the Baltic, extended to Moscow. (Hall & Co.) 
—The book has few pretensions and not many 
merits. Had there been no war, it would 
scarcely have been written. It is slight and 
gossippy; and will doubtless have its interest 
for such readers as devour all books alike having 
reference to the scene of hostilities. While every 
eye is straining towards Sveaborg and Helsing- 
fors, let us see what Mr. Hill has to say of the 
twin town and fortress.— 

“The town of Helsingfors, as we approached, pre- 
sented much the same appearance as that of Abo, 
with everything exaggerated which characterises the 
Russian style of building and decorating towns. 
After passing a series of strong fortresses, which 
defend the approaches to the town upon several 
islands on our left, our eyes rested upon the same 
novelties as at Abo, of broad streets, public places, 
and spacious houses, all upon a larger scale, and more 
glaring with yellow and green paint than those which 
contpose the ancient capital. * * ‘The town of Hel- 
singfors is built upon a peninsula, or promontory, 
and more immediately defended by the two forts of 
Braberg and Ulricabourg, placed on the main land 
within the port, which is said to be capable of admit- 
ting sixty or seventy line-of-battle ships, all riding at 
anchor under the cover of these forts. The proper 
strength of the place, however, lies in the magnitude 
of its outer defensive works, which are of the most 
formidable description, and go under the general 
term of the fortresses of Sveaborg. They occupy no 
less than seven islands, several of which are united 
by bridges. Casemates appear to be formed in them 
for no less than 6,000 or 7,000 small arms ; and the 
united fortresses are said to mount 800 cannon, and 
to possess a garrison of 12,000 men. Some of these 
formidable works are formed by cutting and fashion- 
ing the solid rock ; and there are magazines, arsenals, 
and barracks both upon one of these islands and upon 
the mainland. There are even docks upon the same 
tongue of land upon which the town stands, that 
have been partly cut out of the solid rock.” 

The new sermons on the war may be an- 
nounced in a few words. They consist of The 
Duty of Trusting in God, (Hope & Co.,) being 
two sermons preached at Plaistow, by the Revs. 
R. W. B. Marsh and A. J. Perry,—Words on 
the War, (Hope & Co.,) being also two sermons 

reached at Bedworth and Coventry, by William 
Drake, M.A.,— War from the North, (Van 
Voorst,) was preached at Bognor, by the Rev. 
E. Miller,— War: its Causes and Effects, as 
viewed in the Light of the New Church, 
(Hodson,) at Hatton Garden, by the Rev. W. 
Bruce.—Some few other works on the common 
topic may be handed over to the reader's care, 
with very little introduction from us. Turkey: 
the People, Country, and Government, by F. G. 
Horton, (Mason,) is a pictorial pamphlet for 
popular reading, compiled from the ordinary 
sources. The same writer has done the same 





service for the other side of the question, under 
the corresponding title of Russia: the People, 
Country, and Government, which work is issued 
by the same publisher as its fellow. 





The Castilian: an Historical Tragedy. In Five 

Acts. By T. N. Talfourd. Moxon. 

Tuis play, like ‘Ion,’ was printed and largely 
circulated in private circles previously to its pub- 
lication,—so that, while it closes the series of 
dramas with which its genial author delighted 
to occupy himself during his leisure moments, 
it must also take its place among his matured 
productions. 

It was the geniality of Talfourd rather than 
any severity or sublimity of classical tone that 
gave ‘Ion’ its popularity, and that has esta- 
blished that tragedy on the stage. In the 
struggle betwixt human affection and Destiny, 
the latter was only nominally lord and victor : 
—for the former was mighty enough to pre- 
figure a future to the victim of Fate, in which 
Love should assert itself as stronger than 
Death, and the sacrifice of the princely martyr 
be repaid by an Elysian blessedness, com- 
pleting mortal incompleteness. This was the 
master-sentiment in Talfourd’s mind when he 
entered his chambers of imagery; put forth, as it 
was in ‘Ion,’ with all the fullness of his vigour, 
it naturally attracted and still commands a re- 
sponse hardly justified by any dramatic qualities 
existing in the tragedy. The same spirit 
quickens the two plays which followed, ‘The 
Athenian Captive’ and ‘Glencoe.’ The same 
heart beats in them, though more faintl 
than under the first of the costumes which 
covered it;— and here, under the guise of 
Spanish self-sacrifice, are the same tones selected, 
—thesame chordsstruck,—the same modulations 
linking emotion with emotion, action with action, 
repeated for a fourth time. ‘The Castilian’ will 
please many—above all, the young, to whom 
the highly-wrought feelings of sublime gene- 
rosity are dear,—but few, if any, as a tale of 
Castile. Emotion predominates in it over cha- 
racter and local colour. Padilla, the hero, is 
amiable, is admirable ;—almost too much so, in 
very deed and truth,—but he is not Spanish. 

To trace the incidents of this drama is not our 
intention,—but we shall dwell for a moment 
on a scene which, though impossible, perhaps, 
to realize in representation, is, nevertheless, 
happily devised. ‘This is the one in which 
Padilla does his utmost to recall the wandering 
reason of Queen Joanna, so as to place “the 
movement” in which he has joined (that of the 
Commons of Castile against the Regency of 
Cardinal Adrian) under the protection of the 
royal banner.— 

“The circumstances [as our dramatist’s Preface 
reminds us] by which Joanna was surrounded give 
an interest to the aberrations of her intellect of a 
kind somewhat more elevated than usually attends 
the workings of mental disease. Her noble birth ; 
her ill-fated marriage, preceded by a voyage of un- 
expected duration and extreme peril ; her passionate 
love of her reckless husband ; the solemn recognition 
by the Cortez at Toledo and Saragossa of her right 
to succeed the best and greatest of all queens in the 
crowns of Castile and Aragon ; her renewed sea-peril 
in company with Philip, when the ship in which she 
was conveyed was struck by lightning in a tempest, 
and cast on the English shore at Weymouth, after 
which the expectant sovereigns of Spain were enter- 
tained for three months at Windsor by our Henry 
VII.; her frantic pursuit of her husband to Flanders, 
and his final desertion of her when she had revenged 
herself by cutting off the golden locks of his Flemish 
mistress ; her devotion to his corpse, which she kept 
arrayed in pompous robes, secluded from all eyes but 
her own, and her conveyance of the body to Grenada 
by nocturnal journeys for interment; and her long 
tearless grief; present, in her story, one of the saddest 
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examples of calamity long endured in the midst of 
the appliances of greatness.”’ 

Supposing, however, that such passive and 
dreary sadness as Queen Joanna’s could be 
conveyed to an audience without that dull op- 
pression of its sensibilities, which proves almost 
intolerable in representation, the following scene 
contains the elements of strong and progressive 
effect, produced by legitimate means.— 


Maria (to Alphonso). Inform Padilla 
The Queen commands his presence. [Exit Alphonso, 

Joanna. Queen! I'll take 
My state to welcome him; set me my chair, 

Vl fill it like a throne, and shame my mockers. 
[Maria places the Chair of State in front, and assists 
Joanna to take it. ¥ 
Enter Padilla, followed by Alphonso. 
Padilla. (kneeling before Joanna), I pray your Majesty to 
look with grace 
On your distracted subjects. 

Joanna. ine? You mock me; 
I am only sovereign of these rooms,—these ladies 
My few poor subjects. Let me look upon you; 

‘Tis said you are the glorious youth who won 
Two crescent standards ’neath Grenada’s walls 
With marvellous prowess ; rise ; it cannot be— 
Those battles have been hush’d an age, and you 
Are in your prime still; yet you are like the boy 
My mother loved to praise. 

Padilla. T am the same 
Whom that rich guerdon bless'd. Let me assure 
My own the happy brow on which it lighted 
By one most sacred memory which none other 
Of my degree can cherish. When the sovereigns, 
After Grenada’s capture, held their court 
In radiant Seville, I once shared the feast 
Of their small household, and when sunset closed 
The pastimes gracious Royalty had plann’d 
For festal youth, and I was shrinking homeward 
Full of delight, I saw the Queen with smile 
That lent authority's augustest presence 
The charm of angel, beckon me to wait 
Upon her steps ;—I follow’d to the shrine 
At which, with her, the royal children kneel’d 
In vesper adoration. Softest light 
Shed by one silver lamp reveal’d the walls 
Of alabaster, storied with the deeds 
Of saints and martyrs, carved in white as stainless 
As the fantastic wonders nature shapes 
In Alpine caverns. By your side was John, 
Your rosy brother ; opposite to him 
Your sister Isabella bent a head 
So stately and so sad, as if she felt 
Chill shadow of her destiny to wear 
The crown of Portugal with speedy change 
For cypress and for amaranth. With arm 
Tightening about her neck, and eye upturn’d, 
Stood Kate the youngest. 

Joanna. I behold them all— 
I see you kneeling with us; and a strain 
Wafted from childhood murmurs through my heart 
And makes it lighter. 

I think I must have dream’d 

Strange, heavy dreams;—for it seems yesterday 
When we were ranged beneath my mother’s eye 
Obedient children; Kate scarce totter’d then— 
She may live still; oh tell me, is there one 
To call me sister? 

Padilla. Katherine is queen in England. 

Joanna. Engiand? Iwas in England once—three months 
Feasted at Windsor, by a monarch styled 
The Seventh Henry. Oh that I had perish’d 
Before I touch’d its shore ! 

Padilla. I pray you, wherefore? 

Joanna. Because death then had clasp’d me in an hour 
Of Philip’s love. For weeks we had been toss’d 
Upon the wintry seas, from Flanders bound 
For Spain, with no companions but our sailors, 
Rough, weather-beaten men, with grizzly locks 
And tawny limbs, whose kindness raised my wonder, 
For never from my women’s tenderest care 
Felt I such true observance as wild ocean 
Had taught her mates; and Philip’s heart was soften’d 
By dear remorse that made me bless the storms 
That waken‘d it, till lightning struck our mast 
In the black valley of two mountain seas, 

Lit into hungry crimson by strange fire 

That reveli’d in the dripping cordage; changed 
The sails to sheets of tatter'd flame, and show’d 
Gaunt visages of brave men whom the fate 
That yawn‘d and glared around us struck to shapes 
Immovable with horror; in that instant 

By flash of a huge splinter, as it fell, 

I saw my husband's face bent down on mine 
With such remorseful beauty as o’erpaid 

My years of weary sorrow. How I cursed 

The dismal beach of Weymouth, where I woke 
From happy trance to find myself in life! 

Padilla. Lady, you then were on your way to Spain 
To solemnise your heirship of the crown 
Which now is yours. Oh let it from your brow 
Shine on Castile! 

Joanna. My brow?—you cannot mean it— 
My crown!—how mine? Where is my brother John? 
Is he not heir of all? 

adilla, From noblest hopes 
A nation ever cherish’d in its prince, 
Ere his first year of bridal joy had flown, 
God call’d him, and the youth unmurmuring left 
Earth's fairest lot; and, in his tomb, a babe, 
Phe blighted fruit of happy love, awaits 





A two-fold waking. 

Joanna. Now I see it all; 
My crown is wrested from me by a father, 
And he is mighty. 

Padilla. Ferdinand is dead. 

Joanna. Dead? When he died did no one urge my right? 
You said my sister Isgbella died— 

Where was my son—on whom I have not gazed 
Since his stern beauty fill’d my wasted arms ? 

It rises on me now with face that frown’d 

In answer to the smiles my poor heart lavish’d, 

To smite it! Charles usurps his mother’s throne— 
Tell me no more ; let me lie down again, 

And dream away my days. 

Padilla. He held the crown 
For you, till mercy should dispel the clouds 
Which now are melting in the gracious sunlight 
Shed on your spirit. We had honour'd still 
His glorious youth, but that he left Castile 
To foreign minions; against these we rose ; 

And from their grasp we have redeem’d the crown 
For you, our sovereign lady, whom we pray 
To wear it. 

Joanna (starting from the chair). Won for me? | 

[At a sign from Padilla, Alphonso draws aside the 
curtains which had divided the chamber, disclosing 
a magnificent saloon, furnished with large mirrors 
—terminaling in a baleony, beyond which the 
towers of the Cathedral are seen—the sceptres, 
crown, and regalia of Castile and Aragon disposed 
around the salvon. 

Padilla, Behold— 

The ancient symbols of the regal power 
Rescued for you! 

Joanna. Can this be real ? 

[ Alphonso presents the Crown of Castile, kneeling to 
Joanna, who takes it in her hand ; her fingers play 
hurriedly over the jewels. 

Tis real; 

This is the crown which great Ximenes placed 
Upon my forehead in Toledo’s square, 
When I was hail’d as heiress of these realms ; 
How the vast pomp expands before my soul, 
Which swells to compass it! And this is mine! 
My own! Brave soldier, place it on my head! 

Padilla (placing the Crown on Joanna's head). 
Forgive me; my hands tremble with delight ; 
Permit my wife to fix that robe [to A/phonso]. The signa ! 

[Alphonso waves a banner from the balcony ; Maria 
arrays Joanna in one of the royal robes; as she 
does so Joanna catches a view of herself ina mirror 
and stanis yazing with delight. Shouts arise 
without, and cries of ** Long live the Queen !” 

Joanna. Is that my form—the form I thought decay’d 
And shrunk in age? What shouts are those? 

Padilla. The voice 
Of your enraptured people. 

[Shouts continue—martial music —Padilla’s Captain 
rushes in with the Banner of Castile and waves it 
over the Queen—The room becomes full of Officers 
and Soldiers. 


Padilia. See the flag 
Of your Castile ! 
Joanna. I bless it. Let the gates 


Be thrown wide open: let my subjects throng 
My palace, and approve me while | swear 
To reign for them. 
(In a pause of the shouts the distant music of the 
Cathedral organ is heard. 
Joanna. Pray you one moment—hush— 
Those sounds refresh my thirsty soul—forgive me— 
Thank God I weep again! 
(Members of the Holy Junta enter and kneel to the 
Queen—Shouts renewed, 
Padilla, The Holy Junta 
Who have preserved your kingdoms, claim your blessing. 
Joanna. They have it: 1 must ask their wisdom’s aid 
To teach me how to rule. 
[ Alphonso bears to Joanna the Sceptre of Aragon. 
Padilia, The holy sceptre 
Of Aragon. 
Joanna (taking it). Yes; this at Saragossa 
I swore to wield in mercy, when | deem'd it 
A gorgeous plaything. 1 will keep that oath. 
(Mondeiar brings forward the Banner of Toledo ; 
and is about to lay it at Joanna’s feet. 
Padilla. The Delegate from your own Toledo lays 
Its banner at your feet. 
Joanna. No; let it float 
On the proud air—the banner of my birthplace, 
That I may hail its star of gold that flash’d 
Upon me in my infancy with hope 
Of grandeur now fulfill’d. 
( Mondeiar waves the Banner of Toledo. 
Beloved Toledo— 
Your Queen shall fill you with her state !—for there 
Vl fix my Court. Meanwhile behold my general 
[To Padilla, 
To whom I trust my armies; my chief lady (To Maria. 
Who shall direct my household. 
[Padilla and Maria kneel on each side of the Queen, 
and kiss her hand—Soldiers and Citizens pour in 
—the organ swells inty t:iumphant music —banners 
are waved in different parts of the Saloon, 


We may point to the self-sacrifice of Padilla, 
in the last act, for the purpose of rescuing his 
son, as another incident calculated to strike 
‘a sure blow” on the feelings. There is a 


strong moment of analogous quality in Joanna 
Baillie’s striking tragic poem, ‘ Henriquez ;’— 
though that poem, also, is not a good tragedy, 





neither is it Spanish. To be historical, to: be 
national, to be characteristic, is precisely. what 
Talfourd could not make himself. When he was 
rambling among the Alps,—when he was hurry- 
ing across France, or through Italy, his talk was 
of London courts and theatres; his comparisons 
referred to Elia and to living writers. His sym- 
pathies were strong, but his personalities were 
stronger. Now, to create a Cleopatra, a Lear, 
a Falstaff, a Shylock, the dramatist must be all 
sympathy, no personality. Belmont must not 
be studied from Charlecote Park—the Forum,. 
at Rome, has nothing to do with the “‘ wooden 
O” on the Bankside,—nor the Cydnus with 
any Thames progress made by England’s ‘ Ori- 
ana.” This ‘ Castilian,’ as we have said, contains 
charming lines and effective situations ;—and 
these quicken and strengthen our regard for 
him who wrote it, though they may not add 
emphasis to our recognition of him as a dramatist. 





A Volunteer’s Scramble oe Scinde, the 
Punjab, Hindostan, and the Himalayah Moun- 
By Hugo James. Thacker 


tains. 2 vols. 


& Co. 

Mr. James was at Mooltan, in the Punjab, when 
that ancient stronghold was besieged by the 
British. He was with Major Edwardes during 
his brilliant passage of arms with the Sikhs. 
He has, consequently, some reminiscences of 
an exciting kind, in addition to the usual notes 
and sketches on jungles, palanquins, pic-nics, 
boar-hunts, and bazaars. What he had to tell, 
he has told in a light, readable narrative, in 
which many pretty touches of description and 
some intelligent remarks are set in contrast 
with very inelegant figures of speech, and very 
ignorant generalizations. However, we ‘ scram- 
ble’’ on in his company, chiefly for the sake of his 
gossiping diary of what he saw, who saw him, 
and what was said worth hearing. Arriving in 
Sindh while Sir Charles Napier was Lord of the 
ascendant there, he lost no time in procuring 
an introduction to him. Sir Charles. gave him 
a word of advice,—which we fancy he had cribbed 
from our philosophical friend Punch.— 

“We found the hero of Meanee perched upon a 
high stool, strongly resembling those used by clerks 
in a London banking establishment. The General 
gave me a warm welcome, and shaking hands in that 
frank and open manner so habitual to old soldiers, 
exclaimed, ‘ Ah, I know your brother well, only had 
one fault to find with him, and that was when he 
married—never you marry, and you'll make a soldier, 
a soldier ought never to marry; but never mind, dine 
with me at three to-day, I am busy now, good bye;’ 
and with this hint that he wished to be left alone, he 
once more, even before our departure from the room, 
regained his desk, and appeared deeply engaged in- 
specting official correspondence.” 

By way of a piquant commentary on this 
military monasticism, let us take a charming 
little story of a river,—which we cannot recom- 
mend, however, to the notice of natural philo- 
sophers.— 

“ Many years ago, a rich merchant was travelling 
through Scinde in company with his only daughter, 
a young lady of surpassing beauty, and possessing 
very superior attainments; in fact, her reputation 
spread with the rapidity of lightning, far and wide, 
insomuch that the sun turned fiery red with rage, 
whilst the moon became pale with envy. No 
wonder, then, that if celestial bodies noticed her 
accomplishments, a poor weak-minded mortal should 
be seized with admiration. ‘Tidings of her approach 
were swiftly conveyed to the ears of one of the 
Scinde princes, and discovering that she would 
shortly pass through his dominions, this unfeeling 
monster resolved to seize her. But Allah is good, 
and protects the weak. The base intentions of the 
prince were communicated to the merchant, and he, 
procuring a boat, took to flight. he retainers of 
the prince hastily pursued the terrified fugitives, and 
rapidly gained upon them. The Roree prince was 
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fortunately at enmity with the oppressor of the 
merchant; but alas! the river in those days flowed 
not underneath the walls of Roree. The-merchant 
was in despair ; he already beheld his daughter in the 
licentious embraces of a profligate prince, whilst he 
himself was hurried off to some darksome dungeon. 
Finally, as a last resource, although it should have 
been his first, he besought the Deity to turn the 
course of the river. The indulgent God not only 
heard, but granted his supplication, for immediately 
the waters deviated from their natural course, and 
flowed towards Roree ; and upon the island opposite 
that city, the merchant, with his lovely daughter, 
were safely cast.” 

All these cool and quiet varieties soon disap- 
pear amid cannon-smoke, under the towering 
fortifications of Mooltan. The British camp 
was in front of the old fortress; the cowardly 
Moolraj, who had murdered our agents, was 
seeking to animate his troops to an encounter 
from which they flinched.— 

“ However, on one occasion, just after divine service 
had been performed, the enemy made such a formid- 
able demonstration, that Edwardes deemed it ad- 
visable to turn out the force. As soon as it was 
decided to give battle, orders were issued accordingly 
and the entire camp prepared for action. The 
turbulent scene baffles all description: tom-toms 
were beating, bugles sounding the alarm, horses 
neighing, men shouting as they rushed through the 
mass of soldiers carrying orders, artillery dashing out 
of camp, and innumerable flags waving, many of them 
bearing the insignia of a bloody hand. Then came 
the cavalry raising a cloud of dust, the whole forming 
a tableau neither easily described nor imagined. On 
clearing the encampment, the line moved on, and 
having advanced almost within range of the fort guns, 
the order was given for a halt,—again we advanced, 
but the enemy retired, unwilling to try their strength.” 


The followers of this traitor were not afraid 
of fire or steel ; but they distrusted their leader, 
who tried to pique their avarice by vowing he 
was about to pour round shot of solid gold into 
the enemy’s ranks. The British forces, then in 
the field, numbered about 18,000, including 
“allies.” Mr. James has his own way of 
criticizing their “ assault of arms.” 

“ All words of command were issued in the English 
language, but in addition to the musket and bayonet, 
each soldier was provided with a tulwar or sword. 
In fact, on closing with the enemy, they preferred 
the latter weapon, using it with the right hand, and 
they contrived to inflict no small damage amongst 
the ranks of their antagonists; in the interim the 
fixed bayonet, supported by the left hand, did not 
remain idle; .for, occasionally, when a favourable 
opening occurred, the wretched foe received a cut 
over his head and enjoyed a prog in the stomach at 
the same moment. I rather approve of this style 
amongst natives, as being an admirable and novel 
mode of eastern warfare. The bayonet is a clumsy 
weapon in the hands of many sepoys, and were the 
choice allowed them, they would vastly prefer the 
sword.” 

The artillery troop was a Punjab levy. Here 
is a touch in the picture of a campaign.— 

“Once, when nearly surrounded by an over- 
whelming portion of the enemy, and all expected to 
be instantly cut up, the brave men, perceiving that 
their guns could no longer be employed advantage- 
ously against the foe, calmly drew their sabres, and 
with folded ars»: and clenched teeth waited for the 
charge, nobly :esolving to stand by their guns to the 

Imagination could not picture a more splendid 

sight, than the stern determination expressed on the 
countenances of these hardy warriors. Luckily, 
Edwardes perceived our critical position, and sent 
immediate reinforcements to our assistance, when the 
fortune of war again smiled upon us; for the enemy, 
after a short though severe hand-to-hand fight, were 
driven back to their entrenchments.” 
_ When our regiments are investing Sebastopol 
it may be imagined what sort of influences will 
be acting upon them. This is a note of a 
journal kept in a besieging camp.— 

“So accurately had Moolraj’s artillerymen ob- 
tained the range of eur camp, that it became dan- 





gerous for anybody to march through the tented 
field. The round shot and shell committed some 
mischief amongst our men and the poor unsuspecting 
cattle. The batteries and outer works were less 
dangerous, at all hours, than remaining in our tents ; 
for the shot kept incessantly bounding like cricket 
balls through the canvas abodes, frequently passing 
under the tent-ropes, and even through the tents 
themselves. A little boy ten years of age had his 
leg carried off by a nine-pound shot, which he 
foolishly endeavoured to stop in its progress. I 
believe the poor child survived the amputation of his 
limb, and now enjoys a pension. Several men and 
boys were always on the alert to pick up cannon 
balls, and we always paid them for their trouble.” 

Mr. James’s volumes, however, are not en- 
tirely filled with martial sketches. Here is a 
pretty glimpse of Ganges scenery.— 

“ Now appearsa large native town withitsnumerous 
ornamented ghats, upon the shiny steps of which are 
gathered crowds of bathers; just gaze fora second at the 
graceful figures of the women, how stately they glide 
past, although carrying on their heads the large water 
jars common to the country. Further on we row 
past an assemblage of fair bathers, who, detecting the 
gaze of strangers fixed upon them, hurriedly, and 
with mermaid trepidation disappear beneath the 
waves, until the cause of their terror has passed by. 
Some, more nonchalant than the rest, merely sink 
upon their knees and laugh merrily from underneath 
their glossy ringlets.” 

These gleanings represent fairly the character 
of the Bengal Volunteer’s ‘“‘Scramble.” The 
book affords now and then some insight into the 
condition of India; but the writer is too much 
of “an officer and a gentleman’’—that is, his 
ideas are too strictly in accordance with “ regu- 
lation’’—to have much to say on this subject that 
is worth listening to. ‘The distinction between 
‘* European”’ and “ Native’’ possesses his heart. 
He should have abstained from generalizations 
on national character, unless he could have 
brought himself into a better state of mind 
with regard to the Hindi. The Hindi, he 
declares, without reservation, has ‘‘ a base and 
depraved disposition.” It is time to soften and 
forget the prejudices of races, and to remember 
the old axiom, that he who condemns millions 
together only convicts one. ‘The Hinds know 
what is said of them in England. We might 
imagine, too, that every fakir, or “ bare-footed 
friar” in India, was a personal enemy of Mr. 
Hugo James, who reviles the whole fraternity 
as if they had exasperated his very soul. As to 
the vast and marvellous Brahminical system, the 
Bengal officer informs us it is ‘‘all nonsense.” 
Mr. James has learnt many things; but he has 
yet to be taught that superciliousness is not 
superiority, and that the reformation of a great 
race in manners, creeds, and polity, will not be 
effected by men who despise them. Let us 
suggest to him, also, that a writer who feels 
himself qualified to sweep a profound and vene- 
rable literature into the limbo of contempt 
should not neglect the common laws of syntax. 
He composes so carelessly that his sentences 
often begin in the singular and end in the plural; 
and he uses resounding words with a very slight 
appreciation of their meaning. The Brahmins 
may be blind leaders of the blind; but their 
books are grammatical. 





NEW NOVELS. 


Dota Blanca of Navarre: an Historical 
Romance. By Don Francisco Navarro Vil- 
loslada. 3 vols. Bosworth. 


THERE are undoubtedly many merits in this 
work, which we are told in the Preface has met 
with great success in Spain; and it bears the 
impress of quite a different time and mode of 
thought to any other novel we ever met with. 
The period chosen is one of the most stormy 





warfare, family feuds, and intestine broils had 
reached their height. All the materials for an 
exciting romance of a high class exist in these 
pages,—but, through sheer awkwardness and 
mismanagement, the action is delayed and the 
interest evaporates in prolix conversations and 
long-winded dialogues, to say nothing of innu- 
merable soliloquies. The truth of the old adage 
that “one word hinders two blows” was never 
more apparent. 

There is another defect which will, we fear, 
have the effect of deterring all but very enter- 
prising readers :—it is assumed throughout that 
everybody is perfectly aware of all the compli- 
cated politics, conflicting interests, and personal 
animosities of the different parties in the little 
kingdom of Navarre, as well as all the family 
feuds and intrigues of the reigning family ,—for 
not one word of explanation is given. The cha- 
racters come and go, quarrel, intrigue, and fight 
before the reader as indifferently as if they were 
his intimate acquaintances; and yet who, ex- 
cept the curious in old chronicles, is likely 
to know anything about the Count de Lerin, 
who was Constable of Navarre to Don Juan the 
Second, or about Mosen Pierres de Peralta his 
rival?—For any previous knowledge the general 
public have of the facts which form the ground- 
work of the story, it might just as well have 
related to that revolution in Kuta, where the 
Sultan Ameer lately lost his throne and the 
Vizir Haj-Bashir his head. The ground might 
have been easily cleared, and the reader’s in- 
terest secured. 

Another defect in this novel is the absence of 
any strong web of individual interest,—there is, 
in fact, no central group to fix the attention; a 
throng of characters is introduced, but they 
pass in and out like motes in a sunbeam, none 
occupying the chief place—even the hero, Don 
Ximeno, is merely one of the many. The only 
point in which the book is strong is the genuine 
impress it bears of the spirit of the time. The 
morality and the code of honour of that period 
were rude, stern and barbarous, and the deeds re- 
corded are their natural fruit. Generally in his- 
torical novels, even if they relate to the savage 
heroic period, all is toned down to meet the 
taste of the time in which they are written,—the 
hero, at least, is never allowed to say or to do 
anything that might shock the conventional 
sensibilities of polite readers ; but in the present 
instance, Don Ximeno, who stands for the type 
of a hero, commits in the course of his self- 
imposed mission crimes enough to have con- 
signed him to the garrote or the galleys a dozen 
times over, without seeming in the least aware 
that he is breaking any of the commandments. 
The story divested of its “‘much speaking’’ is 
this,—but we warn the reader not to expect to 
find it set forth so intelligibly in the book. 

Don Juan the Second of Navarre having in 
the course of politics poisoned his son, Don 
Carlos, Prince of Viana, has also disinherited 
his eldest daughter Dojia Blanca, the next heir 
to the throne, in favour of his younger daughter 
Dojia Leonora, married to the Count de Foix, 
and mother of the famous Gaston de Foix. Poor 
Dojia Blanca, after being divorced from her 
husband, Henry the Fourth of Castile, and kept 
a close prisoner by her father in various castles 
and convents, has at the commencement of the 
story been rescued by the Count de Lerin, who 
intends to raise a rebellion in her name and for 
his own benefit. He keeps her in a neighbour- 
ing village, disguised as a peasant, where she 
converts a very handsome young Jew to the 
Christian faith, who falls madly in love with her, 
quite ignorant of her high rank. She falls in 
love with him also. She is forcibly carried off 


‘from the village by the chief of another faction, 


and troublous of Spanish history,—when civil | who has recognized her; and intends to forward 
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his own interests by keeping her prisoner or 
giving her up to her enemies as circumstances 
may direct. Ximeno, the young lover, starts 
at once into a hero, and devotes himself to dis- 
cover and deliver her. To this end he first 
becomes the leader of a band of robbers, and 
burns down castles and destroys towns and 
villages in the hope of finding her prison. More- 
over, he forms an illicit connexion with a very 
lovely young woman, whom he treats as ill as 
possible, and who becomes his good angel in 
return. After performing many notable exploits, 
he at length discovers Dofia Blanca; and with 
the best intentions, but the most deplorable 
ignorance of facts, he takes her to the 
castle of her sister the Countess de Foix, 
who poisons her in the midst of the festivities 
that are taking place in honour of her son 
Gaston’s marriage. Ximeno discovers at the 
same time that he is no peasant, but the natural 
son of Don Alphonso, the magnanimous King 
of Sicily. Driven to despair by Dofia Blanca’s 
death, he devotes his life henceforth to revenge 
her. The remainder of the novel details his plots 
and adventures and the final consummation of 
the retribution that overtakes Dofia Leonora. 
Involved with this, there are the fortunes of 
Catalina, daughter of the Count de Lerin, to 
whose welfare Ximeno devotes himself, on ac- 
count of her resemblance to Dofia Blanca, and 
the superstitious idea that as she was born at the 
moment the princess died her soul passed into 
Catalina. 

The following scene, in which Catalina’s 
betrothed husband is treacherously murdered by 
her father, is one of the best in the book, and 
one of the few that will bear being detached.— 

“Catalina, without uttering a single word, handed 
him the paper, while at the same time two tears 
rolled down her cheeks. This was a manifestation 
of the joy with which her heart overflowed. After 
causing his daughter to sit down, the count read the 
paper, which was conceived in these terms: ‘ Cata- 
lina, I am worthy of you; I can new go without 
shame into the presence of my bride; urge for 
permission that we may meet; when do you wish 
me to go ?’—‘ He may come this evening,’ said the 
count to his daughter, who, fixing her eyes on her 
father, endeavoured to divine the impression which 
the letter produced on him. ‘Ah! you will receive 
him, then ??—‘ Yes, Catalina, yes; I will receive 
him myself; do not concern yourself about that,’ 
replied the count, with a composed countenance, 
which left his daughter perfectly satisfied. She 
kissed his hand with respect and affection, and 
accepted his arm in leaving the apartment. Don 
Luis himse!f, notwithstanding his years, dictated the 
answer to the lover's letter, delivered it himself to the 
major-domo, and not satisfied with all this solicitude, 
he set about preparing for the Marshal a reception 
worthy of the intense love he bore him. With this 
view, he clothed himself again in his coat of mail, 
and took the famous dagger of Pampeluna. That 
weapon had not its blade mended, as when it 
belonged for a few hours to Don Philip of Navarre ; 
instead of repairing and soldering, the count had 
merely ordered it to be sharpened, which was done 
till its point became like that of an arrow. He had 
also arranged, that as the Marshal proceeded through 
the castle, the doors should be closed behind him, 
one after the other, and that two squires should be 
stationed at each, so that the Marshal might have no 
reason to complain that he was not well backed. 
Having made these and other preparations, the 
count seated himself beside a table in a chamber 
through which Don Philip must necessarily pass, on 
his way to Catalina’s apartments, and with his head 
buried in the furs of his ample tunic, his brows knit, 
and in a sullen attitude, one hand. on the dagger, 
which was lying on the table, and the other support- 
ing his cheek, he waited the appearance of the 
Marshal. * * Philip arrived at the count’s palace, 
and in his eagerness to see Catalina, he asked only 
for her. The pages and squires who waited at the 
door did not seem very willing to indulge him, in 
conformity with the instructions they had received 


from the count. -At length, after considerable alter- 
cation, they allowed him to ascend, as if they had 
yielded reluctantly to the impetuosity of the impatient 
youth. The Marshal remarked that all the doors 
were closed behind him; but he showed no symp- 
toms of fear, although he thought it strange that he 
should be received with such precautions; as if he 
were introduced by stealth into the house of her 
who was to be his wife within a few hours. At 
length he entered suddenly into a chamber which 
was nearly dark, especially to eyes accustomed to 
the light of the other apartments. Here he stopped, 
without knowing which way he should proceed. 
The door of this room was closed after him, like all 
the rest, Don Philip did not know what to think 
of all this mystery; and his heart was now beginning 
to throb with apprehension, when he heard, amid 
the obscurity, some object moving, and then per- 
ceived a person of small dimensions rise from a 
chair. ‘Don Luis!’ exclaimed the Marshal, pre- 
suming that it was the count, from his small stature 
as well as his dress.—* Ah! Don Philip!’ exclaimed 
the old Constable, advancing towards his visitor with 
open arms, When the Marshal, whose eye was now 
more used to the darkness, saw the count close up 
to him, he cast on him an uneasy and suspicious 
look; but that look re-assured him. The count’s 
hands were empty, and there was no weapon sus- 
pended at his side. By a re-action characteristic of 
the youthful and impetuous Philip, mistrust was in- 
stantly exchanged for abandonment, and suspicion 
for joy and cordiality. He remembered in one mo- 
ment all the faults which he had committed towards 
the count, and also those which he had not committed, 
but which might, nevertheless, be imputed to him, 
and opening his arms, he exclaimed: ‘ Ah! cousin, 
accept my greeting.‘ Take mine, and remember 
Viana, false knight!’ answered the count, when he 
held him in his embrace; and then, with a rapid 
sleight, he drew the dagger from the left sleeve of 
his tunic, and planted it in the Marshal's neck, just 
below the nape. A horrible, inarticulate, piercing 
cry issued from the lips of the youth, and reached 
the ears of Catalina, who was in her chamber, waiting 
her lover's appearance, with impatient joy. She 
rushed forth, crossed a corridor, and opened a door 
which gave light to the darkened chamber, in the 
middle of which stood her father's avenging form, 
with the red smoking dagger in his hand, and Philip 
at his feet, weltering in his blood. ‘Unhappy man! 
what have you done?’ exclaimed Catalina, throwing 
herself on her dying lover, and trying, as it were, to 
arrest his parting spirit with her looks. ‘ You come 
in time, Catalina,’ said Philip, with feeble accent; 
‘Catalina, you are poisoned—the Queen is killing 
you.’ And then, raising his hand to his doublet, he 
took from his breast a crystal phial and some papers, 
and giving the former to his beloved, he added:— 
‘There, drink; it is your only chance of salvation. 
It was Don Alphonso of Castille who gave it to me 
for you. Cousin,’ he continued, after a short pause, 
‘these are the castles which were yours.’ The count 
had not courage enough to stretch forth his hand. 
Catalina took the phial and the papers. The phial 
she threw away with disdain, and it was smashed on 
the marble pavement; the papers she tore into shreds, 
which strewed the floor, and were soaked in Philip’s 
blood. ‘ Nothing, nothing without thee!” said 
Catalina, with firmness. The count, filled with 
horror at the sight, withdrew without uttering a 
word.”’ 


Katherine Ashton. By the Author of ‘Amy 
Herbert,’ &c. 2 vols. Longman & Co. 
Tuts is a desirable work to place in the hands 
of young persons; and will appeal to the sym- 
pathy and experience of those who are no longer 
young. It is a book upon Githe’s text—‘ Do 
the duty nearest at hand.” A tale it can scarcely 
be called; the interest being kept alive by a 
series of minute and truthful details of home 
life. Of the ideal element, there is none; but 
its place is supplied by the gentle, tranquil, 
religious element that pervades the whole. 
Some of the characters are remarkably well 
drawn. Col. Foster, — with his punctilious 


politeness, susceptible temper, and tormenting 





ways, —is the best; though Lelly Fowler,— 


with her provincial aspirations after being a fine 
lady—her prettiness and uselessness—is nearly 
as good in its way. Katherine Ashton is a very 
excellent young woman ; but being the heroine 
par excellence, she is obliged to keep herself and 
her virtues en grande tenue throughout. We 
never read a work of this kind without feeling 
very glad that we are not the heroine, to be 
disciplined at the hands of the author. The 
only complaint we have to make is against the 
distressing affability which runs through the 
book. Mr. and Mrs. Reeves, who are intended 
as a model clergyman and clergyman’s wife, 
are especial examples of this; and would ex- 
ceedingly aggravate the parishioners in real life. 
Nevarthelem: ‘Katherine Ashton’ is a book to 
be recommended. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Life of Cardinal Jxckeliew. By William 
Robson. (Routledge & o.)—Unlike most bio- 
graphers, Mr. Robson does not make an immaculate 
character of his hero,—judging him, in fact, freely 
and severely. Many of his reflections are just and 
sensible; and he always seems desirous of forming 
an independent opinion. We cannot, however, 
bestow great praise on this volume, which exhibits 
few traces of careful research, and is both affected 
and inaccurate in style. There are throughout a 
want of colour and a preference of declamation to 
narrative. 

Lectures read at a Mechanics’ Institute in the 
Country. (Parker & Son.)—-Wherever these Lec- 
tures may have been read we have no doubt that 
the effect was beneficial. The lecturer having col- 
lected his facts with care, states them in a simple 
yet suggestive way, worthy of great praise. 
Sometimes he indulges in criticism, and is less 
successful than in treating historical or economical 
subjects. In these cases he seems to be addressing 
children rather than men, which is certainly a mis- 
take. The uneducated require their imaginations to 
be stimulated rather than tamed down. Perhaps 
most of the writing intended for the working classes 
has this fault :—an explanation of the inadequate 
effect produced. 

Royal Hotel Guide and Advertising Handbook. 
(Smith & Son.)—This should rather have beea 
called a project of a “Guide.” It consists chiefly 
in an alphabetical list of the chief towns in the 
United Kingdom, with the names of some of the 
hotels and those of their owners. So far the in- 
formation given cannot be interesting to many 
people. Even travellers care little to know that 
Mr. Smith keeps the ‘‘ Hare and Hounds,” and 
Mr. Jones the “‘ Barley Mow.” We are pretty 
well prepared to find a ‘‘Crown,” a ‘‘ George,” 
and a ‘‘Swan”’ in every place of any importance; 
and derive but a moderate amount of satisfaction 
from being assured of the fact in the columns of the 
‘Royal Hotel Guide.’ We are promised, however, 
more valuable items:—namely, the usual prices 
charged for bed, breakfast, dinner, tea, attendance, 
and private rooms. When the columns under 
these headings have been filled up—they are 
now almost blank — this little volume will 
become invaluable, if its statements prove to be 
correct. There seems, however, to be some diffi- 
culty in collecting facts of so practical a kind. 
Even the innkeepers who have given their co- 
operation to this ‘Guide’ seem generally content 
to describe their charges as “moderate,” a word 
of ominous import. We hope that in a future 
issue we shall have a great deal more of that defi- 
nite information which can alone render such a 
work of use to the public. 

Magazine for the Blind. (Chapman & Hall.)— 
The substitution of the sense of touch for that of 
sight—so difficult to conceive by those who have 
never been driven to experiment—may become 
sufficiently complete, after a little practice, to 
prove at any rate a great relief and compensation. 
Nothing, of course, can completely console the 
man for whom the outward world has become 4 
blank, who is reduced to feel his way through life; 
but the invention of em characters which 





may be read by the fingers instead of the eyes is 
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certainly a great boon. In time it may be brought 
to much greater perfection than it has hitherto 
attained. There is, in fact, no reason whatever 
why a new. set of characters, occupying far less 
space than those at present used, may not be in- 
vented for the benefit of the blind, so that books 
of considerable extent may be printed for their in- 
struction and amusement. Meantinie, the present 
magazine, not the first of its kind, is worthy of 
support. It is neatly got up, and, although the 
topics treated so far are too exclusively connected 
with blindness, will no doubt afford delight to 
many. We heartily wish it success. 

Gallops and Gossips in the Bush of Australia ; 
or, Passages in the Life of Alfred Barnard. By 
Samuel Sydney. (Longman & Co.)—These sketches, 
some of which haye already appeared in another 
form, are lively and entertaining. As fiction, 
they often rise above par; and the descriptions of 
bush life are very graphic. 

Synonyms of the New Testament; being the Sub- 
stance of a Course of Lectures addressed to the 
Theological Students, King’s College, London. By 
R.. C. Trench, B.D. (Cambridge, Macmillan & 
Co.)—Both the interest of the subject and the 
masterly manner in which it is handled combine 
to render this a most valuable work, especially to 
those who wish to understand the Greek Testa- 
ment. It abounds in acute criticism, sound philo- 
logical observations, extensive and accurate learn- 
ing, and suggestive remarks of an excellent 
tendency. It is also thoroughly catholic in spirit 
and taste. 

A Practical Dictionary of English S: i 
Alphabetically Arranged, by D. L. iiendin, 
simply an alphabetical list of useful English words, 
with several synonyms annexed to each.—Mr. 
Heinfetter has added to his ‘‘ Literal Translations” 
already published one of The Eight Last Books of 
the New Testament.—There is no great novelty or 
merit in How to Learn Latin; or, Artificial 
Memory applied to Latin Words. It is nothing 
more than a collection of the leading Latin roots, 
alphabetically arranged, with a number of their 
derivatives grouped under them, and occasionally 
a suggestion of some etymological or other asso- 
ciation to assist the memory. As a specimen of 
the latter, we may mention that the student is 
desired to associate the Latin word Macellum with 
the English phrase may-sell-’em, because whatever 
one’s goods may be, the market is the place where 
he may-sell-’em. Again, under the word Gemo, he 
is told to observe that, if read backwards, it be- 
comes omeg, which naturally suggests omega, or 
long 0, and that again is easily associated with 
groan. The author recommends the reader to learn 
the whole book by heart before attempting to read 
an author or write an exercise. 

The Special Report .of Mr. George Wallis, On 
the Department of Manufactures in the New York 
Industrial Exhibition, recently presented to Par- 
liament, contains some interesting information, 
both on the general subject treated and on col- 
lateral points,—as the position of Art-Education, 
boarding-houses for the workmen in the Bay States, 
&c.—Mr. Whitworth’s Special Report on Machinery 
ismore technical, and addresses a narrower class. 
—Mr. Gregson, M.P., in his Indian Fibres: a 
Letter to the Right Hon. Sir Charles Wood, gives a 
good deal of information with reference to the 
demands and prosperity of paper-making, and 
makes suggestions worth consideration.—Jndian 
Irrigation : being a short Description of the System 
of Artificial Irrigation and Canal Navigation in 
India, by Lieut.-Col. Grant, touches incidentally 
on the same question. There is little doubt that if 
the excise on paper wereremoved, British ingenuity 
would soon find ample substitutes for the present 
material, which is threatening to fail us.—The 
Speeches on University Reform, delivered at Liver- 
pool, April 25, 1854; with a few Words of Intro- 
duction, by a Cambridge Man, were worth repub- 
lishing, and are here prefaced by sensible words.— 
The Rev, E. A. Verity's Ecclesiastical Problem 
of the Age contains much that is valuable and 
courageous.—Remarks on Civil Service Reform, 
by James Buller, criticizes the recently-proposed 
scheme.—We have before us a good many pamph- 
lets and publications on miscellaneous themes. 





The Temple, written for the Opening of the Crystal 
Palace, contains more sense than poetry. We 
note an amusing circumlocution for M. Jullien.— 

Most musical, most mannerly of men, 

Whose name with ‘* J” begins and ends with ‘‘ en.” 
—Sermons in Glass; or, a Sunday Visit to the 
Crystal Palace defended : with a Peep behind the 
Scenes at the Sabbatarians, especially in Scotland, 
by the Ghosts of Calvin and Luther, is vigorous 
and startling.—7he Censor, No. I., discusses “‘ the 
Great Strike” and ‘‘ Modern Trade,” and proposes 
to treat of similar subjects monthly. —Suggestions 
for reducing the Manning of the Navy to half its 
present Complement ; including others for notating 
the Engine-Room, &c., by Molyneux Shuldham, 
recommends, among other things, the working of 
guns on board ships by steam.—We can merely 
mention Private Halls and Collegiate Additions, 
their Architecture and Ecclesiology, by Edward C. 
Bruton ;—The Faussett Collection of Anglo-Saxon 
Antiquities ;—Ithaca in 1850, by G. F. Bowen, 
(third edition, revised) ;—The Ground we Tread : 
an Elementary Lecture on Geology, by J. S. Paking- 
ton ;— Opinions of the Press on the Case of the Baron 
de Bode ;—Thoughts on Education in India, its 
Object and Plan, by T. A. Wise ;—and Specifica- 
tion of Bernard Cowan, on Signalling on Railways 
by Bells, &c. The publication of a Penny Census 
of England and Wales, containing the substance 
of the last Report, is an amusing comment on the 
observation lately made by a noble Lord, that there 
were not twenty persons in the country who care 
for this kind of information. 
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(ADVERTISEMENT. } 


THE AUTHORITY FOR THE NON-OBSERVANCE OF 
THE SEVENTH DAY. 

It is recorded in Holy Scripture, Gen. ii. 2, 3, That, on 
the Seventh Day of the creation, Almighty God “ blessed and 
sanctified the Seventh Day ;” this He did, without exemption 
of any Nation, or limitation to any time; the command, 
therefore, is universal and imperative. 

It is asserted, in direct contradiction of the expressed 
declaration in this record, That God did not deliver this 
command, on the Seventh Day of the creation ; but as there 
is no command in Holy Scripture for the observance of the 
Seventh Day, but this, previous to the time of the Seventh 
Day being treated of, as a commonly known and observed 
Institution, see Exod, xvi. 23, &c.; this assertion cannot 
be regarded, 

It is asserted, That though our Blessed Lord or His 
Apostles are not recorded in Holy Scripture to have com- 
manded, yet the Apostles and first Christians, in addition 
to their observance of the Seventh Day asa Sabbath, are 
recorded to have observed a Second Day in each week as a 
day for assembling together for Religious purposes, namely, 
The First Day of the week; and further, it is asserted, That 
this day in Holy Scripture is called ‘* The Lord's Day.” 

This is all that Holy Scripture does, or is asserted to 
record on this subject ; and as our inquiry has relation to 
a command of God, we cannot give heed unto Tradition, 
without incurring our Blessed Lord's condemnation of the 
men of His time, seeing He condemned them, not for any 





fallacy in the argument they had constructed ; but for the 
impiety of constructing any argument on Tradition, to 
change any command of God. See St. Mark vii. 13, 

It therefore appears, That there is no authority for the 
Non-observance of the Seventh Day, above, Dogmatic 
Teaching; or, The Edict of a Living Infallible Head. 

May Almighty God grant us to consider, Whether if the 
Non-observance of the Seventh Day is not preached by St. 
Paul, and where is it preached by him? we are not cursed 
by the apostle, if we so Preach, even though we claim to 
have powers equal to the Angels af Heaven. See Gala- 
tians i. 8. HERMAN HEINFETTER. 

17, Fenchurch-street, 

lst Sabbath, of 1852. 


P.S. July lst, 1854. Again, I inquire, “* Hath the Lord as 


great delight in burnt offerings and sacrifices, as in obeying 
the voice of the Lord?” 





PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE EXODUS. 

ALTHOUGH we have such positive evidence that 
since B.C. 500 the transverse valley of the Isthmus 
of Suez has been lifted up about 12 feet in the 
part of the middle basin where the shell beaches 
lie, midway between the Serapeum and Suez 
banks, we cannot find the contemporaneous posi- 
tions of these two critical points until we know 
how much they have risen in the mean time. We 
have yet to determine whether the movement was 
equal all along the line, or whether it was local, 
and at a maximum at the northern end, or at the 
southern, or in the middle where the beaches are. 

If Mr. Stephenson had been able to ascertain by 
measurement the exact dip of the fragments of the 
upper line, all speculation would be cut short by 
the knowledge of the fact. Circumstances unfor- 
tunately prevented his fulfilling his intention of 
verifying this and some other details of great 
nicety ; and in his first observation of the lines, he 
could only judge by the eye that they appeared 
horizontal, and that consequently the dip in any 
direction must be very I was therefore 
compelled to arrive at a conclusion by a circuitous 
process,—that of testing each hypothesis by its 
results under the facts and positions already known, 
—and found some insuperable difficulty or phy- 
sical impossibility in the way of any supposition 
but that which allows for the tilt that formed the 
upper freshwater line a dip to the north not ex- 
ceeding 4 feet in the 20 miles of the line affected. 
The combinations that lead to this consequence 
will be pointed out in the annotations to the levels. 
—(See Appendix.) 

The gulf being still open when the freshwater 
line began to form, the basis of our subsequent 
calculations is that this line indicates a true ex- 
treme sea-level. This general statement must be 
a little qualified, to give an accurate result. It 
must be noted that before the fresh stream was 
introduced, the sea-reach of the inner and outer 
basins cannot have been quite the same. The 
Suez residue of the tidal wave, in passing over so 
formidable an obstacle as a narrow submerged bank 
12 miles long, must have been cut down to at 
least half its former height. Since the limits of 
the highest and lowest known Suez tides cover a 
range of nearly 9 feet, rising 4 feet above the 
mean at the springs, and sinking to almost 5 feet 
below it at the lowest known summer tides, those 
of the inner basin would hardly vary by more than 
2 feet above or below the mean at the same 
seasons. So that marine remains in that basin, 
raised 12 feet above the Suez tide-limit, would 
have denoted a rise of 14 feet. But these are 
freshwater remains. As the inner gulf could not 
have become quite fresh unless there had been a 
constant current through it, the waters must have 
been raised a foot at least, so as to keep even with 
the most usual Suez high-water limit. The fresh- 
water area may have contracted a little at the 
spring tides, and spread during the inundation 
season ; but as the extreme level of this season is 
what the freshwater line marks, we must make 
that level our criterion of the real quantity of 
movement the line denotes, which is thus finally 
determined at about 13 feet above the level at 
which it was deposited,—equivalent to 15 feet at 
Suez, and 11 at the Serapeum, since the time of 
Darius. PS 

If, in order to recover the physical conditions of 
that period as a stepping-stone to those of the still 
remoter Mosaic age, we now sink the foundation 
to the above amount, we may be somewhat dis- 
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pointed to.find that it.lays the present surface of 

e.Suez ‘bank, at the summit, 4 feet lower under 
water inthe ‘time of Darius than it ought to be 
for the.time of Moses to.agree with the conditions 
required /by the sacred historian’s account, which 
do not admit of a depth exceeding'9 feet.+ 

The apparent discrepancy of this result need not 
trouble us. Indeed, it comes in most.opportunely 
to caution us against overlooking, or at least under- 
rating, the operation of the powerful geological 
agent—denudation—it so pointedly indicates. By 
replacing the foundation of the altered region to 
its ancient position, we cannot expect to recover 
the exact state of submerged surfaces. The present 
face of the bank is merely the face of the period 
when the embankment which shut out the sea 
arrested the denuding process. With the sea 
passage open, it is not physically possible that a 
bank of mere beds of clay, marl, and gypsum, like 
this, of no remarkable solidity, could have borne 
the brunt of the tidal current struggling over it 
twice daily, without suffering materially from the 
reaction in its most prominent and exposed part. 
‘The sum of the rise, throughout the whole region 
affected, has been so small compared with the long 
period over which the movement extends, that the 
face of the bank may very well have lost by abra- 
sion from above as much as its foundation was 
gaining by protrusion from below. So that the 
prominence, now smoothed off to an insensible 
swell, is in fact only the residue of a former much 
steeper submarine ridge. 


Feeling the paramount importance of this addi- | 


tional consideration to the issue of our inquiry, and 
that an estimate of the allowances to be made on 
this score was not to be attempted at random and 
on arbitrary grounds, I referred to Mr. Stephen- 
son, who, from his personal knowledge of the 
structure and materials of the bank, could best 
judge how far they were liable to degradation under 
such circumstances. Mr. Stephenson suggested 
that during the final interval (the fresh-water-gulf 
period), when the outward-bound current combined 
daily with the ebb-tide to produce a strong rapid 
down the slope of the bank, the friction must have 
been so considerable, that he would expect it to 
produce a sensible effect in a few months; and 
from my finding so small a difference, he suspected 
that the final movement might have been rather 
accelerated. This, in addition to the consider- 
ations previously mentioned, has finally led me to 
regard the final stoppage of the channel as com- 
pleted under Ptolemy the Second ; and to refer 
the loss of the 3 or 4 feet of surface I miss to the 
two centuries between the works of Darius and 
those of Ptolemy. For the marine station of 
Arsinoé, built by Ptolemy, is 9 miles to the south 
of the critical shallow, which argues it was no 
longer navigable. The marine station of Darius 
at the Persepolitan ruin is as far to the north of it, 
which argues it might then have been passed by 
vessels, though the passage was hardly deeper, 
perhaps, than was strictly necessary for high water 
navigation. Indeed, the completeness of the fresh- 
water change tells strongly against any superfluous 
depth. As far as we can make out from these 
vague indications, the surface of the Suez bank 
under Darius may have lain as much about the 
same depth under water as that we require at the 
Exodus. 

Now this apparent coincidence of position, at 
two periods eight centuries apart, leads to a con- 
cluding inference of the utmost interest to our 
geographical inquiry,—a rather paradoxical infer- 
ence, however, for it is tantamount to an indirect 
proof that the tract cannot have been entirely at 
rest in the mean time ; but that at some time un- 
known, after the Mosaic age, it must have made 





+ In my former estimate of this quantity, 10 or 11 feet, I 
had not taken into account the difference to be made for 
the tidal limits of the outer and inner basins, and thus [ 
calculated on a spring tide of 7 feet ; whereas at the sum- 
mit near the basin-end of the bank, such a tide would be 
cut down to 5 feet; which, with 4 for the effect of the 
wind, makes 9 feet the utmost depth we can allow. I may 


another step upwards,—the effects of which had 
already been counteracted by the subsequent de- 
nuding process in the time of Darius, .For we 
know that on a bank so situated, the waves and 
currents must have done their work, whether the 
foundation were stationary or not. If the founda- 
tion had not risen in the interim, the surfaces could 
not possibly have remained so nearly the same in 
altitude for eight centuries, that we cannot see on 
which side to make a difference of a foot ;—and it 
would be quite absurd to refer the deficit of 4 feet 
we found in the positions under Ptolemy, back to 
the Mosaic period. No one versed in geological 
phenomena will seriously believe that a bank of 
such materials, so situated, could have lost only 
4 feet in 1,000 years. An estimate of the probable 
rate of denudation under the peculiar circumstances 
of this locality, although a purely hypothetical 
quantity, has nevertheless a limit beyond which 
| allowances cannot be made, and which, by such a 
supposition, would be greatly under-rated. 

By the phenomena we have thus endeavoured 

to construe into a geographical history of the 
| region, it appears that the present face of the Suez 
| bank is only a particular point, a, of the former 
foundation, which has been elevated about 8 feet 
| since the time of Ptolemy the Second, B.c. 285 ; 
7 feet more since Darius Hystaspes, B.c. 521; be- 
sides a small unknown quantity, at some unknown 
date between Pharaoh-Necho, B.c. 610, and Moses, 
B.c. 1290. 

It further appears, that during this interval the 
face of the bank has only made 11 feet of real way 
upwards, the superincumbent cap of ground being 
gradually eaten away by the waves, while the point, 
A, of the foundation was rising. All that time, it 
appears, that the depth of the sea over it has never 
exceeded 4 or 5 feet below the Suez low-water 
mark, . 

One of the most curious features of the physical 
geography of the Mosaic period turns out to be 
that of the Temsah-lake region. The position of 
the Serapeum bank with respect to the sea, in the 
time of Darius, being as correctly definable by the 
criterion of the 12-foot shell beach as that of the 
Suez bank, a general idea of its state under Moses 
may be formed, though its situation cannot be 
exactly fixed. It seems that under Pharaoh-Necho 
and Darius the Serapeum bank (being then 11 ft. 
lower than its present position) was in precisely 
the same state as the Suez bank at the present 

| time. It had but recently emerged, and the sum- 
mit of its channel line only just shut out the highest 
tides. 

In this case, if my inference, that there had been 
an intermediate movement between the time of 
Moses and of Darius, be founded on sufficient 
reason, that bank must have been partly submerged 
before that movement. Its surface might be at 
about the mean level of the sea, the high tide just 
washing over it, the low tide leaving it a dry pass. 
As the sea further down was considered impassable 
on foot, this pass was the nearest way out of Egypt 
to Mount Sinai, whither the Hebrews were bound ; 
but from its having deep water on both sides, and 
the clayey nature of the soil, it was doubtless a 
perilous place to go across, if any opposition were 
made to their transit. It is apparently from this 
point that the Egyptian army, posted to guard the 
pass, began to pursue them. The remark (Exod. 
xiv. 2,) that the Hebrews returned *—2w"—1. e. 
retraced their steps some way before they encamp- 
ed in front of Baalzephon (Serapeum), seems thus 
to explain itself. They had gone straight on along 
the bank of the river, from Heroopolis,—and on 
nearing the pass, detected the bush, which 
obliged them to turn into the desert again ; and 
then the Egyptians, thinking them entirely hem- 
med in by the sea, started off in the pursuit which 
ended in their own destruction, as Moses expected. 

I must mention, in conclusion, that Mr. Ste- 
phenson represents the whole patch of desert lying 
between Heroopolis and the Serapeum as full of 
ruins and mounds covered with broken pottery, 
presenting the appearance of having once been 











as well add, that as soon asI perceived the ity of 
making this diff i lted Mr. Steph on the 
propriety of so doing; and his impression was that, under 
the circumstances of physical structure peculiar to the 
locality, it was not going too far to cut down the tides of 
¢he ivner basin to half their former height. 








* The Authorized translation ‘‘turn’’ is incorrect, and 
suggests a fal-eidea; that they only turned round, or off—a 


densely populated. This part is now entirely 
buried in sand. 
The age of the 18-foot beach remains unknown, 
but of its being long anterior to the Mosaic period 
there can be no deubt. Its altitude, which.at the 
reduced tidal limit of the inner basin indicates a 
rise of 20 feet at.least, connects it with the remote 
epoch when the course of the arm of the Nile that 
branched off at the Jewish mounds was still:undis. 
turbed ; and the thick mass of alluvial . matter 
heaped up near its mouth hints how remote :must 
be that epoch. Nevertheless it is there, to prove 
that there has certainly been a period in history 
when the sea was open, and even perhaps navigable 
to the mouth of the river at Heroopolis. The phy- 
sical geography.of the Mosaic period exhibits the 
last stage of this most remarkable configuration 
just vanishing away, and the old inlet barred off 
by a ford, when the primitive head of the Red Sea 
in the Temsah lakes still kept up a surface-com- 
munication with the great middle basin, and the 
Nile still presented the phenomenon, unparalleled 
in nature, of peuring its waters into two different 
seas at the same time. Fanny CoRBavx. 

Appendix.—Structure of the Delta and Isthmus of Suez. 

I subjoin a synopsis of the leading levels, both of the 
land-surfaces and water-reaches, from Cairo to Suez, 
the valley of the canal and the basins of the isthmus. It 
will afford an interesting study to the geologist and physical 
geographer. These data are selected from the materials 
gathered in the Survey of 1847. All the levels are noted in 
metres, reckoned from 0, the low-water mark of the Medi- 


terranean,—and are to be understood as above 0, unless 
otherwise stated.— 


Structure of Delta. Nile. 
Highest 
Right bank. Bedofriver. knownin- Low Nile. 

Near undations. 

Cairo ...... 19 12°50 21-78 . 1408 
Shibbeen and . - 

—- }u 850 1050 .... = 
Belbeis ..... I eee = esvece — eee 
Bubastis and 

4 Al asco 600 13°30 .0.. “50 

Abbasieh. . } (See Note A.) 


Eastward of Abbasieh, the natural bed of the watercourse 
is filled up. The lowest surface-levels along the cultivated 
Tumilat valley are as follows,—advancing eastward: 6°00, 
5°90, 6:00, 5°50, 5°90. The bed of the small canals, about 
5°00. Beyond the Wady-dyke to the ruins of Heroopolis 
and Moukfar, ground-line 594, 636, 6°18. Bed of ancient 
canal, surface of obstructions, 6°00. Hence, and along the 
defile, from the well of Saba-byar to the Temsah lakes, the 
ground-line sinks rapidly to 500, 444, 425, 2°80, 242. 
Lowest point in northern pool of Lake Temsah, 5°34 below 
0; of southern pool, near Sheik Henady, 5°74 below 0. 

The irruption of the high inundation in 1800 rose at 
Moukfar to 7°60 (5 feet higher than the bed of the canal); 
but the usual reach of the inundation in the open canals is 
only 6°30, owing to their want of current and the consequent 





evaporation. (See Note B.) 
The Serapeum bank rises from 0 to 4.and 6 métres. Bed 
of canal, 1°87, where least bered with deposits. (See 


Note C.) 

The great middle basin sinks at the Serapeum from 0 
gradually to 9:51 below 0. The narrow prolongation of its 
southern end from 4 to 3 below 0, until the beginning of 
Trajan’s Canal. 

Here the Suez bank rises rapidly from 0 to 240 at the 
summit. It then sinks along the trough to 0°40 and 0°96, 
until the Haj-route sand-banks, which rise from 2°01 to 3. 
The part of the canal south of the summit lies a little to the 
west of this trough. The surface of the bed varies from 
1:83 to 2°40. The geological limit of the excavation found 
by sounding is 1°03. 

Spring-tide at Suez, 227; winter usual high tide, 1°98; 
mean, 0:99; winter low tide, 0-03 below 0; summer lowest 
tides known, from 0°56 to 0°63 below 0. 





Note A. The ancient slope of the Nile was not so rapid as 
its present, because the annual coats of alluvium thin out 
from the point to the border of the Delta. 1,000 years ago, 
the lands were nearly a yard lower at the Nilometer. The 
ground-line of ancient times must be depressed 54 feet at 
Cairo, 4 near Shibb 3 near Bubastis, &c., to give the 
land slope of 2,000 years ago. With so much less current, 
the upper inundation line must be adjusted to a point 
ending 4 feet above the high-tide limit of the inner basin, 
2 feet above that of Suez. At that extreme level, the basin 
being closed, the second and third freshwater lines formed 
and gained an annual layer, but that state could not be 
maintained 2 months in the year. 

Note B. Compare the ground-line produced as above at 
its 3,000 years ago level, with the present bottom of the 
Tumilat and Saba-byar valleys. It will yield an instructive 
study of the combined effects of upheaval and accumulation 
on the course of the river that flowed through them into 
the Temsah gulf, especially in the parts where the alluvium 
is more than 15 feet thick. 

Note C. The original position of the Serap canal may 
be found by prolonging the ground-line as above ( Note 4.) 
to the S Ss ing it obstructed to the same 











depth as that of Suez, the levels of both only eor 

under the position of the two banks I have assigned for the 
time of Ptolemy and Trajan; under any other hypothesis, 
either of proportional or local upheaval, that correspond- 








little out of the straight course. The verb aw always 
l means to return, go back, reverse one’s course entirely. 


ence is destroyed. The geological limit of the’Suez ex 
cayation is somewhat deeper under the Trajan position 
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than y for igation, even if we set aside the 
fresi water level of the two inner lines as too partial and 
temporary to serve; suggesting that this limit rather 
belongs to the era of the Caliphs, after another move, that 
formed the third line, had necessitated a further deepening 
of the excavations. The. return of the sea to the inner 
pasin is thus found. very recent. 








OUR. WEEKLY GOSssIP. 

On Monday the friends and members of the 
Society of Arts hold festival at the Sydenham 
Palace. The Duke of Newcastle, as one of the 
Vice-Presidents, will receive the visitors and oc- 
cupy the chair. 

On Tuesday the Educational Exhibition is an- 
nounced to open in St. Martin’s Hall,—where a 

and interesting collection of school apparatus 
has been made by the co-operation of various coun- 
tries—European and American. Prince Albert, as 
President of the Society of Arts, will be present at 
the inauguration, which will take place in the 
evening. On Thursday the rooms will be thrown 
open to the general public. Certain evenings 
are set apart for lectures and conversation. Dr. 
Whewell will deliver the first lecture, ‘On the 
Material Helps of Education,’ on Monday, the 18th 
of July. 

Mr. Oliviera has placed 501. at the disposal of 
the Council of the Royal Society. This sum, with 
a further sum of 100/. from the Donation Fund, 
will be appropriated for the purpose of erecting 
a photographic apparatus at Kew, for registering 
the position of the spots on the sun's disk. 

An old story tells ofa definition of poetry which 
excluded all the poets. Our London aldermen were 
very nearly achieving a similar success. When the 
idea ofan Anglo-French Festival was started some 
weeks ago, we. received it with favour, knowing no 
better way tocreate a lasting fellowship between one 
nation and another than to foster habits of friend- 
ship among those who represent the intellectual and 
creative forces of the several countries. We ex- 
pressed some wonder as to how the thing could be 
done—how intellectual France could be summoned 
to the fraternal. banquet, seeing that, even as 
Athens was once at sea, so intellectuaal France. is 
nowabroad. Our aldermen, however, overcome the 
difficulty after a fashion of their own—they left 
out the celebrities. They resolved to invite France 
to a banquet from which they exclude nearly all 
that Europe knows of the French. The alder- 
manic resolution ran—‘‘ That some of the most 
distinguished Frenchmen, connected with legis- 
lation, science, commerce, and agriculture, should 
be invited to visit this country.”—Was this meant 
as acivic sarcasm? Connected “with legislation,” 
as if France had sti)l a legislature ! With science, 
asif science were not in exile! To commerce and 
agriculture we have no objection ; but where were 
the poets, the historians, the dramatists, the 
painters, and the sculptors of that great country ? 
Allforgotten! The France invited was a France of 
whom nobody had heard. The France omitted 
was the France of our affections, and our admira- 
tion, and our hope. The aldermen would ignore 
Hamlet and caress Rosencrantz. We are happy, 
however, to say, that aldermanic wisdom was not 
left to its own devices. Other lights were shed on 
the matter,—and under Mr. Masterman’s auspices 
a larger resolution has been adopted. Literature 
and the Arts are now invited ; and we shall be glad 
to hear of some wise and well-considered scheme 
for reconciling, on this mutual ground, and on 
terms honourable to all parties, the several powers 
and hierarchies of our great neighbour. Surely it is 
not needful that intellectual France and military 
Franee should stand apart for ever. 

On Saturday next, we may remind our readers, 
the last Flower Show for the season takes place at 
Chiswick, 

A book of piquant gossip, if not scandal, is an- 
nounced in one of the country papers as about to 
ew It is to be entitled, says our authority, 

iniscences of the University, Town, and 
County of Cambridge, from the year 1780,’ and is 
written by the late Henry Gunning, for upwards of 
sixty-four years Esquire Bedell of the University. 
We read, “‘ Mr. Gunning, whose death took place last 
January, was known to have been long preparing 
work. for the press ; but those who were par- 





tially acquainted with its contents anticipated that | 


it would not be permitted to appear. The late 
Esquire Bedell was a professed anecdote-monger, 
and had an unrivalled store of legends of the Uni- 
versity in the olden time, which ‘ suffered no per- 
dition’ in his narration. Many of his stories were 
certainly little to the credit of Alma Mater ; but 
they were valuable as memorials of a state of 
things now happily passed away; and it would 
have been matter of much regret had a false deli- 
cacy consigned them to oblivion.”—We shall see 
in due time whether this be puff or prophecy. 

On Thursday next, and ten following days, 
Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson will sell by auction, 
the greater part of Mr. Gardner's library. The 
collection contains many first editions of great 
works, —as, for example, of Milton’s ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’—of Sydney’s‘ Acadia,’—of Spencer's ‘ Faerie 
Queen,’—of Pietro Bembo’s ‘Gli Asolani,’ with 
the suppressed dedication to Lucretia Borgia,— 
of Richard de Bury’s ‘ Philobyblon,’— of Cervantes’ 
‘Don Quixote,’ and other works. 

Messrs. Colnaghi have issued a new illustration 
of the war, in the shape of a fine lithograph, 
coloured, of Lieut. O’Reilly’s celebrated sketch of 
Sevastopol. It is a capital picture,—and, being 
published under authority of the Admiralty Board, 
may, we suppose, be relied on as authentic in detail. 
As the next great operation of the war is expected 
to be the investment and capture of this renowned 
port and fortress, we do not see how a more oppor- 
tune service could have been rendered to the eager 
commentator on news than the publication of this 
drawing —For the same publishers, Mr. Dolby is 
engaged in making a series of sketches on the 
shores of the Baltic. The first number of the work 
containing these sketches is now before us.—Mr. 
Stanford has issued a war map of the Russian 
empire, in which is laid down in colours the sup- | 

d—or ascertained — positions of the several 
corps of the Muscovite army. Some approach to | 
exactness of representation may be possible in such 
a plan, though it is pretty clear that when armies | 
are in movement, as those of Russia are at this | 
hour, flying from the Danube and crowding down 
to the protection of Odessa, a new edition of such | 
a map would be needed every day. 

The meeting of the Archeological Association is 
to take place at Chepstow on the Wye—one of | 
the prettiest places in England, and one of the | 
richest in legendary and poetic lore,—late in | 
August. The excursions are not yet arranged, 
but they will, of course, include trips to Tintern | 
and other Abbeys, and to some of the magnificent | 
castles, which once ruled the border lands—the | 
terror of all peaceful travellers—and now their 
greatest attraction. 

The Architectural Museum in George Street, | 
Westminster, was thrown open on Thursday to, 
a large gathering of celebrities. The company 
was received by Earl de Grey; and the various 
objects of interest in the rooms excited much | 
attention. 

Mr. Kerslake has obligingly sent us the folio 
copy of Cowley in which appear the lines attributed 
to the ‘Perverse Widow,’ together with the 
following note.— 


I think it necessary to disclaim having brought forward 
Mrs. Boevey’s notes from the copy of Cowley’s Works with | 
the intention of proving “ not only that she was the widow, 
but desired to be remembered as ‘the perverse widow.’” 





I took for granted what has been already printed and before 
the public as to her identity, and produced the notes from 
the book, because being “‘ characteristic,” 1 thought, as you 
did, that they were “‘ very apt and illustrative” of the pa- 
rallel between the real and fictitious widows by whieh their 
identity has been maintained. I did not, however, proceed 
with you to infer from their aptness a doubt of their authen- 
ticity. Being anxious to disarm your suspieion by placing 
the whole matter under your judgment, I send the book for 
your examination, aud give you a statement of the manner 
in which it came into my possession. I found it in the 
Library of the late Mr. Davis, a Solicitor of long standing 
at Gloucester, which was sold a few months sinee by Mr. 
Bruton, Auctioneer of that city. How long it had slum- 
bered upon the shelf where I found it I do-not know, but 
the Library was one of the bygone age, containing many 
books of History, &c., but chiefly old law. The auction 
was attended by other booksellers from London, Bristol, 
Birmingham, &c., some of whose ridicule I incurred by 
buying such an ordinary book as a folio Cowley’s Works at 
a trifle more than the usual auction value. From the same 
Library I also secured another very interesting volume, a 
copy of Sir H. Savile’s ‘Scriptores post Bedam,’ containing 
numerous Notes in the handwriting of the great Camden and 





| our opinion. 


others, in that of the learned Dr. Thomas James, Sir'Thomas. 
Bodley’s Librarian. This volume has already been tested 
pr bay a ag as genuine by very high authority in matters. 

On taking down the book to send to you I am glad to 
see the auction ticket, corresponding with the Sale Cata- 
logue, still adhering to the back,—a witness which I beg 
leave to call into court. Lam, &e. 

Bristol, June 26. T. KensuaKs. 
—Here are the notes certainly—with the erasures 
—as described in Mr. Kerslake’s Catalogue. We 
never doubted that they were in the volume. What 
we doubted at first we doubt still, the authenticity 
of the writing as that of the Perverse Widow. 
The first signature, ‘‘ Catharina Boevey,” has been 
tampered with, more or less,—some of the letters 
being altered, others: added. Such, at least, is 
Should any of our readers wish 
to see the volume for themselves, they will find it 
at our office for a few days, after which it must, of 
course, be returned to Mr. Kerslake. 

The four days’ sale of the library of Mr. Loscombe, 
of Clifton, realized in the hands of Messrs. Sotheby 
& Wilkinson something above 2,500/. An Atsopi 
Fabule (Antwerp, 1486) brought 7/. 15s.,—a first 
edition of Barlow’s Assop (1665), 5/.,—a first edition 
of Coverdale’s Bible, 33/.,— a third edition of 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, imperfect, 21/. 10s., 
—Droliery, Songs, and Sonnets (1656), 5/. 10s.,— 
a copy of Gawin Douglas, formerly Herbert’s, 
and having his autograph signature, 31. 38.,— 
Greene’s Orpharion (1599), 2/. 18s., — Fisher’s 
Marston Moor, et alia Poemata (1655), 61.,—a 
first edition of Hollinshed’s Chronicles, 33d. 10s., 
—a first edition of Milton’s Poems, English and 
Latin, 31. 13s.,—Queen Mary’s Prayer Book, black 
letter, 12/. 5s.,—a first edition of Milton’s Comus, 
26/., an unprecedented price,—a folio Shakspeare, 
first impression (1623), 65/. ; a second impression 
(1632), 132. 5s. ; a third impression (1664), 162.,— 
John Smith’s Generall Historie of Virginia (1632), 
61. 7s. 6d. The single plays of Shakspeare brought 
good prices. A copy of A Midsummer Night's 


| Dream (1600), sold for 18l. 17s. 6d.,—of Much 


Ado about Nothing (1600), 18/.,—of King Richard 
the Second (1608), 197. A copy of Sir John Old- 
castle (1600) brought 6/. 15s.,—and one of Pericles 
(1619), 3. 4s. A first edition of the Faerie Queene 
brought 11/. 15s.,—and of Colin Clouts come Home 
again, 5/. 10s.,—of the Complaints, 42. Earl 
Rivers’s Dictes and Notable Wyse Sayenges of the 
Philosophers, a Caxton (1477), brought 891. The 
Manuscripts also realized good prices. 

A letter, written by a working man to Dr. 
Percy, on the subject of the facilities afforded to 
artizans in the study of science, has been placed 
in our hands,—and we have read it with deep 
interest, as an expression of views which, we un- 
derstand, are shared by the most intelligent and 
aspiring of the writer's class. The letter refers 
chiefly to the lectures delivered to working men, 
on the science of industry, in Jermyn Street. The 
writer complains that these lectures commence a 
little too early—a point which is easily met; but the 
burden of the song is, the inaccessibility of the vast 
collectionsat the British Museum. ‘‘Theseremarks,” 


| says the letter-writer, ‘‘ apply more particularly 


to Mr. Smyth, who during his course, repeatedly 


| called upon us to notice certain specimens in the 
| British Museum, stating that working men had 


that building so accessible to them. — We, as 
working men, deny this; for until that building is 
open on Sundays or on week-day evenings from 
six to nine, it will be really closed to the great body 
of mechanics. Do you think, if the lectures of this 
institution [in Jermyn Street] were given in the 
daytime, you would get the attendance of the 
working men? You would not,—as you know. 
The splendid collection in the British Museum (of 
which I have had a glimpse, but not an examination) 
is accessible only to the middle and upper classes.” 
—The question which we have urged again and 
again in behalf of literary culture is here presented 
in the interests of science. Routine replies, that 
such a collection as that in Great Russell Street 
must not be exposed to risk of fire. Then, why have 
such a collection at all in such a place? The first 
condition of a museum is its accessibility to those 
whose studies will enable them to turn the collected 
treasures to account. If the British Museum has 
become too cumbrous for daily use, as is confessed. 
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—if one: section interferes with the utility of 
another—if metals cannot be shown to working 
men at the hours when these have time to see them, 
lest the gaslight spoil the book-binding—why not 

rate the vast agglomerate into its several parts? 
Why not place each section where it can be used 
without danger to the others? Folly itself could 
not pretend that gas would injure specimens of 
metallic ores. 

Our Neapolitan Correspondent says : — “ As 
the season for excavating has in several spots 
drawn to a close, it will be well to give a glance at 
what has been done within the last few months, 
and at the altered position of the various scenes of 
antiquarian interest in the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies. The excavations which were renewed in 
Herculaneum about a year or two since have been 
continued, and the ground-floors of the houses 
situated on the declivity leading to the sea are 
being laid open. The recent results, however, 
have been unimportant. At Pompeii the works 
were for a long time suspended. A bronze statue 
of Apollo had been brought to light, a little larger 
than life, Roman in style; it was found near the 
small theatre. The excavations are now being 
prosecuted very feebly, but with a view to discover 
the lower part of the boundary walls of the ancient 
city. Feebly, however, as the works are conducted, 
the wonder i is, not that so little is done, but that 
anything is done, when it is considered that the 
entire revenue of the country is insufficient for the 
maintenance of the army The point of greatest 
interest, however, has ai, and still continues to 
be, Canosa, in Puglia,—and the excavations of the 
Greek tombs have been carried on under the able 
direction of Signor Carlo Bonucci. These tombs 
are in the form of small chambers, decorated with 
columns and paintings. Here have been found 
objects of quite a novel and extraordinary interest, 
in arms, terra-cottas, and glass ; ornaments of 
gold, as necklaces, bracelet d earrings, 
and rings ; cameos and vases which are remarkable 
for the beauty of their paintings, and the interest 
and the grandeur of the subjects. I have already 
spoken of the wonderful vase on which is repre- 
sented the wars between the East and the West, 
or Asia and Greece, in which Darius is seated in 
the midst of his satraps, whilst the various pro- 
vinces of Asia, personified by beautiful women, 
bring their offerings for the war; and I only allude 
to it now fur the reason that I have just seen some 
fragments of these beautiful productions of Art. 
When I speak of fragments, it should be known 
that no part is missing, and that the vase will be 
restored to perfection. Signor Bonucci returned to 
Canosa at the end of last month, in order to send 
over to the Royal Bourbon Museum at gran all 
the wonders i has collected. At Capua, too, 
something has been done in antiquarian research, 
and the result is that a Samnitic tomb has been 
found. It is in the form of a chamber; on the 
walls are painted two young women, who are play- 
ing on the pipes, and other figures. Some black 
vases also were discovered here, with gilded orna- 
ments, as also rings and other ornaments in gold,” 
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SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 


Asratic.—June 24.—Sir George T. Staunton, 
Bart., in the chair.—G. B. Greenough, Esq., de- 
livered a lecture ‘On the Rock Formations of India, 
with especial Reference to their European Con- 
nexions.’ He commenced by a brief history of 
English Geology, as opposed to all other geology 
that preceded it, adverting particularly to the 
theory of Dr. William Smith, that strata were 
characterized by their fossils. He then treated at 
some length the doctrine of universal formations; 
and explained three maps which he had constructed 
with a view to elucidate the physical and geolo- 
gical relations of India. He enumerated, and de- 
scribed in detail, the principal rocks, both tertiary 
and secondary, of the Himalayan chain, and also 
of the peninsula, explaining their relative posi- 
tions, and specifying the characteristic fossils of 
each. One of these maps represented India only; 
the others comprehended the entire range of 
Old World, showing that those formations which 
had been most studied, and were therefore the best 
known, were traceable not only across the whole 
of the Eastern continent, but might also be dis- 
tinctly recognized i in the Western. 








Roya Socrery or LireraTure.—June 28.— 
Sir J. Doratt, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. J. Haynes 
waselecteda Member.—Dr. Colquhoun commenced 
reading a paper illustrative of the biography of 
Burgomeister Wullenweber. Mr. Birch read an 
interesting notice of an inscription published by 
Lepsius, in his ‘Denkmiiler,’ Abth. II. bd. 122, and 
taken from the lintels of the door of the sepulchre 
of Nunheft son of Nahar, at Beni-hassan. It states 
that he, for whom it was designed, held the office 
of Governor of the ‘ region of the Goat,” perhaps, 
the Mendesian Nome, for twenty five years, and 
gives details, at considerable length, of the various 
services of the deceased. The record contains some 
curious notices with regard to the gold mines of 
Ethiopia, the constant object of the Pharaonic 
attacks upon that country. The kings mentioned 
in the inscription are Amenemhe I. and Osir- 
tasen I., who jointly occupied the throne for nine 
years. The rest of the record is occupied with an 
account of his government and of the manner in 
which he provided food for the people of the Hept- 
anomis. It states expressly that there was no 
famine in his days in the Nome which he admi- 
nistered, while there was, in other parts of Egypt. 
—It was determined that the Society should hold 
evening meetings on July 12, and July 26, at half- 
past 8 P.M. 





British ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—June 
14.—Ralph Bernal, Esq., in the chair.—Messrs. 
G. Ballard and W. F. Robinson were elected As- 
sociates, and M. M. Ardant was elected a Foreign 
Member.—Several presents were received.—Mr. 
C. Warne presented a plan of the Roman Amphi- 
theatre at Dorchester, on a scale of 1 inch to 30 





feet.—The Rev. S. T. Pettigrew exhibited a vase 
of Mexican manufacture, having portions of silex 
introduced into a button-like kinds of ornament.— 
Mr. W. Meyrick exhibited a steel and gold official 


key.—Mr. Gibbs exhibited a mutilated re of 
an ecclesiastic found in Whitechapel. It was 
formed of slate. —Mr. Pratt exhibited twospecimeng 


of chain-mail, a gauntlet and leg-piece. In many 
effigies the absence of any apparent lining to the 
gauntlet has led some antiquaries to conjecture 
that the glove of mail was a simple bag of inter. 
laced rings covering both the inside and back of 
the hands,—a supposition which this specimen 
proves to have been correct.—The Rev. Mr. Hugo 
exhibited a portion of an ivory tryptich reported 
to have been found in the Minories. It belonged 
to the fourteenth century. The sculpture exhibits 
the Virgin enthroned and crowned, with the infant 
Christ on her knee, the Crucifixion, and the Two 
Marys.—Mr. T. Gunston read a short paper on 
the remains of what he considered a Roman villa 
discovered in New Cannon Street, on the south 
side of Watling Street, near Walbrook.—A paper 
on a series of helmets from the twelfth to the fif- 
teenth century, recently exhibited to the Asso. 
ciation, from the pen of Mr. Planché, was read, and 
illustrated by drawings by Mr. H. C. Pidgeon.— 
This was the last meeting for the season. 





Noumismatic.—Anniversary Meeting.—June 22. 
—J. B. Bergne, Esq., Treasurer, in the chair.— 
The following gentlemen were elected to serve as 
officers and Council for the ensuing year :—Pre- 
sident, The Lord Londesborough, K.C.H.; Vice. 
Presidents, E. Hawkins, Esq., H. H. Wilson, Esq., 
Boden Professor of Sanscrit, Oxford; Treasurer, 
J. B. Bergne, Esq. ; Secretaries, W. 8. W. Vaux, 
Esq., J. Evans, Esq. Foreign Secretary, J. Yonge 
Akerman, Esq. ; Librarian, J. Williams, Esq. ; 
Members of the ‘Council, B. Botfield, Esq., Rev. 
T. F. Dymock, F. W. Fairholt, Esq., W. D. 
H d, Esq., J. Huxtable, Esq., J. Lee, Esq., 
LL.D., J. G. Pfister, Esq., R. 8. Poole, Esq., 
Rev. J. B. Reade, M.A., W. H. Rolfe, Esq., W. 
D. Saull, Esq., C. Roach Smith, Esq. 


SraTISTICAL.—Jwne 19.—The Right Hon. Holt 
Mackenzie, V.P., in the chair.—The following 
papers were read.—‘Our Commerce with Russia 
in Peace and in War,’ by Mr. J.T. Danson. The 
object of the author was to indicate, from statistical 
data, the probable effect of the present war upon 
our commerce with Russia. To this end the 
was divided into four parts. The first part, the 
merely preliminary, embraced a description of the 
area and population of Russia in Europe, and 
showed that the artificial system of Peter the 
Great, as continued by his successors during the 
last century and a half, had not materially altered 
the natural constitution of the Russian Empire: 
that St. Petersburgh, though, by this system, made 
the capital city and chief port of the empire, did 
not as yet that character apart from the 
compulsion exercised by the Government,—that 
the central provinces, around Moscow, were by 
much the most thickly peopled,—and that the 
natural centres of production and consumption 
were still found at Moscow and Warsaw. The 
population of the nine provinces on the Baltic, 
from Finland to Poland, inclusive, was about 
12,400,000; and was distributed in proportions 
varying in density southward, from 17 persons pet 
English square mile in F inland, to 103 per square 
mile in Poland. The five Black Sea provinces, 
from Bessarabia to the country of the Don Cos 
sacks, had a population of about 4,150,000; the 
average number being about 26 per square 
and Bessarabia being by much the most populous. 
The ten central provinces around Moscow had 4 
population of about 14,000,000, giving an — 
of about 80 persons to the square mile. 
artificial character of St. Petersburgh, as a city, 
was attested by the census, which, in a population 
of nearly 500,000, showed (exclusive of military 
and foreigners) only about 16 females to 35 males, 
children included. The second part of the papéet 
described the commerce of Russia, marking its 
characteristic features by comparison with that of 











England and France. The 28,000,000 of the 
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British people annually exported produce to the 
yalueof about 90,000,000/. sterling—the 36,000,000 
ef the French exported to the value of about 
§0,000,000/.—and the 67,000,000 of European 
Russian exported to the value of about 14,000,000/. 
Russia exported raw produce almost exclusively, 
—consisting chiefly of grain, tallow, flax, linseed, 
hemp, wool, timber, and bristles; the three items 
first named commonly exceeded in value all the 
rest. The imports consisted chiefly of the produce 
of more southern and of tropical countries, of 
manufactures, and of raw materials, and machi- 
nery for some cotton and other factories maintained 
jn the central districts, under the cover of high 
protective duties. Sugar, coffee, tobacco, wine, 
and fruit, figured largely in the first class. Silk, 
woollen, and cotton goods, with some hardwares 
and jewellery, in the second. And raw cotton and 
yarn, with silk, wool, machinery, and dye-stuffs, 
with a considerable quantity of salt (scarce in 
Russia,) completed the list of principal articles. 
Not more than one-sixth of the shipping frequent- 
ing Russian ports was owned by Russian subjects: 
the trade of the chief ports was almost exciusively 
in the hands of resident foreign merchants, and the 
capital employed in carrying it on was foreign in a 
still larger proportion, England taking the lead 
alike in supplying mercantile skill, capital, and 
~ ing. The Russian tariff was highly protective, 
an the effect of keeping the Russian people, 
excepting the noble class, ignorant of most of the 
comforts and luxuries enjoyed by the inhabitants 
of other parts of Europe, of similar productive 
power. The flatness of the country, however, with 
the prevalence of snow during some months of 
every year over the greater part of its surface, 
made land-travelling comparatively cheap and 
rapid; and the rivers intersecting the country in 
all directions, improved by numerous canals, gave 
a very complete system of water-communication, 
and thus added to the facilities of interior commerce. 
The third part of the paper was devoted to the 
commerce between Russia and the United King- 
dom, and showed that the Russian people were 
not only very small consumers of British produce, 
but had, for some years, been reducing their demand 
for it. We took from them by far the larger share 
of all they exported, and they took from us cotton, 
yaw and in yarn, wool, dye-stuffs, machinery, and 
coal, with salt, sugar, and drugs, and some woven 
fabrics and furs; the whole being of little more 
than half the value of the Russian produce they 
sent to this country. The balance was settled by 
Russian imports from France and elsewhere, paid 
for in drafts upon London. About two-thirds, in 
value, of the imports of Russia from this country 
consisted, in fact, of the materials for manufacturing, 
in Russia, goods that we could supply to the 
Russian consumers at a much less cost. The 
nobles, however, very generally disdained the pro- 
duce of the native looms. Six of the articles we 
imported from Russia we had hitherto received 
thence in quantities forming a very considerable 
proportion of our total supply for the year. These 
were grain, hemp, flax, tallow, bristles, and linseed. 
Taking the trade of the 14 years, 1840-—53, asa 
test, the author showed that we were indebted to 
Russia for about 14 per cent. of our total imports 
of grain ; that in the first seven years of this period 
we were so indebted for about 72 per cent., and in 
the latter seven for about 62 per cent., of our 
supply of hemp, and that about two-thirds of our 
supply of imported flax had come thence; but that 
our supplies of grain, hemp, and tallow had been 
steadily increasing from other quarters more 
rapidly than from Russia; that we had a home 
supply of flax and linseed; and that a total depri- 
vation of the supplies of Russia would most seriously 
affect us in the comparatively trifling article of 
bristles. The fourth part of the paper was on the 
probable effect of the war, and went far to dispel 
any fears arising out of the extent of our depen- 
dence upon Russia for raw materials. A careful 
teview of the sources and channels of the interior 
commerce of Russia, led direetly to the conclusion 
that, excepting grain and seeds, (for neither of 
which were we largely dependent upon Russia,) 
the most natural exit for the greater part of the 





trade was through East Prussia, by the ports of 


Dantzic, Elbing, Kénigsburg and Memel; and 
that these ports were equally convenient for the 
imports, excepting only such part of them as went 
to supply the artificial city at the head of the Gulf 
of Finland. Hence that, so long as Prussia re- 
mained neutral, the only effect would probably be 
a diversion of the trade from the forced routes 
through St. Petersburgh and Riga to its more natu- 
ral ways further south, damaging, by reversal, the 
despotic system of the government, and somewhat 
harassing by the change all who were immediately 
dependent upon the interior trade ; but not mate- 
rially injuring the bulk of the population, and 
much increasing the probability of their being soon 
brought into freer communication with the more 
civilized nations of Europe.—‘ A Decimal System 
of Coinage for the United Kingdom,’ by Mr. F. J. 
Minasi.—‘ Statistics of the Colony of Victoria,’ by 
Mr. G. M. Bell.—‘ Statistics of the United States 
of America,’ by Mr. T. A. Welton. 


INsTITUTE OF AcTuARIES.—June 26,—J. Fin- 
laison, Esq. President, in the chair.—‘On the 
Demonstration of Formule connected with In- 
terest and Annuities,’ by Prof. De Morgan. The 
author showed that the ordinary methods, by which 
results were obtained in a series of terms, to be 
summed algebraically or calculated term by term, 
might be dispensed with at least in questions of 
annuities certain; and also that common points of 
principle which the ordinary methods left altogether 
out of sight would reduce many questions of life 
annuities to an absolute coincidence of form with 
the corresponding questions of ordinary annuities. 
The. paper contained several illustrations of these 
propositions, of interest and importance to persons 
engaged in investigations of the nature in ques- 
tion, and suggestive of a still further extension 
of the methods indicated,—and concluded with 
the following observations: —‘‘ That a contingency 
neither does nor can enter into any formula what- 
ever. That which a formula calculates is a cer- 
tainty; and with the act of the mind by which the 
certainty is accepted in lieu of a contingency, and 
the nature of things by which events come to jus- 
tify such acceptance, bra and its processes have 
nothing to do......... We are in the habit of saying 
that the value of an event multiplied by the chance 
of its happening is the value of the chance: it would 
be better, in some respects, to call this product the 


equivalent certainty. Such a phrase, had it been |. 


adopted from the beginning, would perhaps have 
prevented that utter separation which has taken 
place between the cases in which av+-bv?-+-, &c., 
represents a life annuity, and that in which it re- 
presents an annuity certain.” —‘ Observations upon 
the Sickness and Mortality experienced in Friendly 
Societies,’ by Henry Tompkins, Esq. 

Royat Institution.—May 19.—W, R. Grove, 
Esq., V.P., in the chair.—Dr. Tyndall read a 


paper ‘On some Phenomena connected with the 
Motion of Liquids.’ 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Entomological, 8. 
— toyal Institution, 2—General Meeting. 
Tues. Zoologi BE 


jogical, 3.—General. 
Ep. Society of Arts, 8.—Election of Officers. 
Sat. {orticultural, 2.—Exhibition. 





— Asiatic, 2 





FINE ARTS 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Les Noces de Cana. Gravée par Z. Prevost. 
naghi & Co. 
THis is a careful and effective rendering of one 
of the most gorgeous pictures that ever proceed 
from the hand of man. 

‘The Marriage at Cana’ may be considered the 
climax of decorative painting,—the perfection of 
colour and composition. It is unidealized by 
poetic feeling; but it has the poetry of colour. 
Every branch of Art has its own poetry, and un- 
elevated even in subject; for, although our Saviour 
occupies the centre of the picture, it is ten to one 
the spectator prefers dwelling below on the careful 
musician, who is fiddling, with his eye upon an 
hour-glass, or above on the busy cooks, who are 
cleaving the joint or bearing off the dishes. A 


Col- 





painter with a high religious or high ideal motive 
could not have indulged himself in all the latitudes 
that a boundless love of colour demands. or- 
reggio would have shrunk from breaking the 
solemn twilight of his ‘Gethsemane’ with the 
fitful glitter of striped brocades, and Tintoret too 
would have burst away from the frippery of painted 
jars and glittering plate,—Michael Angelo would 
have turned the banquet crimson with a sunset, or 
written Belshazzar’s prophecy upon the wall in 
letters of fire,—Rembrandt would have gloomed 
over all but the central Christ and a few radiating 
salvers,—and the minor Dutchmen would have 
disgusted you with disembowelling cooks and ob- 
scene details, with all the dirt and none of the 
redeeming humour of Hogarth. Perhaps no city 
but Venice could haye trained up such a painter 
ag this Paul. There was the necessity of a school 
of colourists to precede him, whose faults he might 
avoid and whose excellencies he might imitate. 
There was the climate, with its deep sapphire 
flamings and its atmosphere of liquid gold. 
There was the necessity that such a painter should 
live in a seaport, a seat of central and Oriental 
commerce,—that rich fruits should roll, like pon- 
derous jewels, about its quays,—that bales of dyed 
silks of India, and gold stuffs from the far East, 
should glitter in the shops,—that bright-turbaned 
Moors and swarthy Turks and grotesque Negroes 
should elbow him in the street. The very century 
was prepared for his arrival—the sumptuousness 
of the feast, the public revelry and profuse hospi- 
tality all prepared his eye for such scenes as these. 
Many tapestried chambers and flashing buffets— 
many silken robes and glittering pageantries— 
educated him to this,—many Doge’s retinues and 
gilded Bucentaurs and parades of steeled mer- 
cenaries and plumed Condottieri. When we con- 
sider how many events concurred to produce such 
a painter as this Paul, we no longer wonder that 
the world has had so few men to equal him, but 
only that it ever had one. It cannot be denied 
that even his faults seem to heighten his peculiar 
merits. With better drawing we should have had 
more of form and less lavish profusion of coloured 
drapery —with more statuesque design, less vivacity. 
Such boundless animal spirits as this man must 
have had—such energy and such fire! What an 
imperial mind, and how prodigal and complete in 
its visions, had this Venetian ! 

The scene is an al-fresco banquet, such as the 
painter may have seen in the quadrangle of one of 
the sea-palaces of Venice. n either hand rise 
marble pillars, and a balustraded terrace bisects 
the picture. Beneath this, and on both sides, run 
the tables where the guests are seated. Everything 
is animated, and yet rather murmuring than noisy. 
The roofs are crowded with spectators. Slaves 
and servants throng about the terrace cooking and 
serving. In the foreground are musicians, dwarfs, 
hounds, guests drinking and slaves pouring out 
wine. The guests wear richly jewelled turbans (a 
perfect flower-bed of colour) ;—their gers are 
begemmed and their pouches clasped with metal ; 
—their embroidered robes have jewel brooches ; 
— the cushions on which they sit are heavily 
fringed with gold;—and the slaves’ dresses are 
laced with gold, or striped, slashed and jagged into 
variety. The wine-jars are curiously embossed, 
and the very cover of the musicians’ table is stiff 
with embroidery. The ladies wear diadems or 
have their hair looped up with pearls. The statel 
men, all regal in port and of kingly presence, loo! 
like captains of Turkish vessels or Venetian noble- 
men. Black pages hand round the crystal 
chalices or fill the wine-jug. In one place, a 
deformed dwarf hobbles round the table with a 
parrot on his fist; and, in another, a jester is jeer- 
ing at a swollen-cheeked musician. In front an 
old minstrel, as stately as St. Peter, toils at a 
gigantic theorbo, while Paul Veronese himself, 
long nosed, black bearded, and Jewish looking, 
with close-cropped hair, is holding a glass of Cyprus 
wine up to the sun. He is, probably, intended for 
the bridegroom, and seems remarking the miracle 
to one of the Apostles, who points to the slave 
filling a vase. Two whispering figures, to the 
extreme left, are full of character ;—and a clever 
group may be observed in the terrace above our 
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Saviour’s head, examining acauldron. The coupled 
dogs, that.do not agree, seem an Hogarthian bit 
of irony, indicative of marriage,—and there is 
much: humonr in the cat playing with the china 
vase. 
Christus Remunerator. Peint par Ary Scheffer; 
gravé par Auguste Blanchard. Colnaghi & Co. 
Tus picture abounds in Scheffer’s excellencies and 
in his defects. Its faces are as full as ever of piety, 
fervour, love, devotion, and serenity; but, on the 
other hand, are flat and wanting inrelief. Theeffects 
are frequently monotonous, and the tenderness is 
pushed to the very verge of feebleness. The atti- 
tude of Christ is too much like that of a dancing 
Dervish; and the expression of some of the elect 
has in it more of Beerland than Heaven. The 
sheep on the right hand need not look sheepish; 
and the engraver’s execution is rather woolly 
and wanting in firmness. The goats on the left 
hand are less forcible in contrast than might have 
been expected ; and the strongest shade in this 
neutral-tinted picture is the robe of the righteous 
man who is teaching the child to look to Christ. 
A Macbeth-looking king in the shade indicates 
tyranny; and a slave picking gold out of the 
mud, his ignorant victim. Revolt, with torch and 
poniard, hovers in the rear ; while leering Lust, 
cowled Hypocrisy, howling Blasphemy, and a few 
other still less respectable worthies, fill up the 
background. At the feet of Our Saviour, standing 
out dark against his robe of light, kneels Mary 
Magdalene, who buries her face in her hands; the 
returned Prodigal regards Christ with a look of 
love; and St. Paul bends the knee before him with 
an expression rather more of conscious dignity than 
repentance or despair. On the other hand, cluster 
the elect : an obtrusive Patriot holds up his broken 
chain and sword to balance Rebellion’s torch and 
knife. Charity (a beautiful abbess-like Dorcas) 
distributes food and raiment to the poor; and 
Humanity binds up the wounds of the Samaritan. 
A Doctor teaches the law in the foreground, side 
by side with ‘‘ Exaltation,” ‘‘Devotion,” and 
several other etherialized allegorical personages 
peculiar to German studios. 


A Dead Christ. By Pietro Perugino; in the 
Collection of Lord Mauley. Engraved by P. 
Toschi. Colnaghi & Co. 

AN archaic work hardly worth engraving; certainly 

not for its composition, though perhaps for its reli- 

gious sentiment. Christ, newly risen and scarce 
free from the torpor of the grave, is seated upon 
the edge of the sarcophagus, supported by two 
angels ; one of whom seems to be whispering 

‘‘ Awake!” The expression of the faces is tender 

and devout ; and the almost feminine character of 

the whole, and its monastic simplicity, is increased 
by the somewhat gauzy style of engraving. 


Le Général Bonaparte franchissant les Alpes. 
Peint par Paul Delaroche ; gravé par Alphonse 
Frangois. Goupil & Co. 

Tuts is the celebrated picture of Delaroche’s which 

so far excels that theatrical tableau which the 

blustering David painted of the same scene. We 
can hardly recognize the blatant warrior, with the 
fluttering cloak, spurring a circus horse over the 
very summit of Mont Blane, in defiance of Heaven, 
tempest, snow, and the enemy, in this calm, stern, 
dark-eyed General, bestriding a simple mule, 
guided by a rude peasant, over a mere mountain 
path; with destiny in his dark eye, and conquest 
predicted in that clamped mouth and stony mask 
of features. The plain great coat, the hat without 
even a feather, and nothing but the button and 
cockade,—all give grandeur to a scene that needed 
no tinsel to add to itssublimity. The scene is sta- 
tuesquely grand; and no more requires banners 
and bayonets to fill up the background than the 

Venus of Milo needs rouge or earrings. The 

fury of the mountain wind is expressed in every 

part of the picture,—in the mule’s trappings, in 
the long tail driven under its belly, in the hat of 

Napoleon, drawn firm and deep over his eyes, and 

in the strong hold the muleteer is taking with his 

Alp staffto steady himself on the path. Bonaparte 

seems: cold and cruel as the angel of the snow, 

whose white deserts the second Hannibal is tra- 
versing, listening with a fearful pleasure to the 


roar of the artillery of the Alps, the avalanches, 
or the impetuous charge of the torrents. The 
sagacious look of the Piedmontese is happily given; 
and his look of pride and self-consequence is excel- 
lent. The background is rather coarsely engraved, 
and sadly wants air; as perhaps does the somewhat 
opaque painting of the original. The exquisite 
gradations of the greys in snow cannot be slurred 
with impunity. 

A View of the Church of St. John, Bedminster, 
Bristol. By F. Bedford. Lithographed by 
Day & Son. 

A neat lithograph, carefully executed; but wanting 

a little more depth in the shadows. 


Crystal Palace, Sydenham: Industrial Court of 
Printed Fabrics. By W. Simpson. Chromo- 
lithographed by Day & Son. 

A good illustration of Messrs. Banks and Barry’s 

sumptuous design ; but not very rich or varied in 

colour. Perhaps more elaboration would have 
rendered the price too high for the ordinary pur- 
chaser. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Exhibition of Ancient Masters. 


BeroreE making observations on the examples of | 


the British School, it is necessary to point atten- 
tion to Ruysdael’s View in Norway (No. 19), one of 
those combinations of rock, water and larch, which 
during the artist’s travels in that region furnished 
him with so many studies—this not one of the 
least conspicuous. In another of these grand and 
gloomy treatments (29) the trees are well resolved 
into masses—with one of those gleams of light so 
well observed by the painter—in the ensemble of its 
effects it is perhaps a little blackish—and is sur- 
passed in its excellence by the Marquis of Bute’s 
picture (83). 

Teniers does not here find so adequate a represen- 
tation of his style. In Boors at Cards (109) there 
is too much of the mannerism and the readiness 
of hand that are more eloquent of reliance 
on former practice and achievement than of 
study of the actual model. Many of the heads 
are the consequence of fancy rather than of 
fact. The details of the arms and armour in the 
Guard Room (58) are done with more fidelity; 
to these, however, many of the more important 
parts of the work are unfairly subordinated. There 
is no lack of spirit and action in Robbers plunder- 
ing a Farm House (68), while it has, for the master, 
a more than ordinarily rich hue of colour. Van 
Goyen’s River View (69) is remarkable for its day- 
light look : it has a most brilliant sky, and is alto- 
gether a picture of very fine quality. The Cock 
Fight (47), by Jan Steen, is one of those brutal 
scenes which can scarcely be justified by any amount 
of success in the art. The sense of character is 
here degenerating into caricature. Some of the 
heads are obviously conceits of the painter’s brain 
rather than transcripts of nature,—quantities and 
outlines being in defiance of all proportion. The 
Vandeveldes, the Morning Gun (17), Sea Piece (44), 
and the View of Scheveling (38), are all fine, the 
last is exquisite; as are, by Adrian Vandevelde, the 
Landscape and Cattle (64), and another (66), which 
belongs to Miss Bredel. 

There is a wonderfully silver-toned specimen of 
Wouvermans, A Halt of Sportsmen (76), brilliant 
and perfect ; and another example in No. 72. A 
good View of Amsterdam (100), by Backhuy- 
sen, in spite of some hardness, and a Land- 
scape by Hobbima (43), remarkable for great truth 
in its shadows, and for very great variety of 
tints produced by very simple means. There is 
great character in M. Zorg’s Conversation Piece 
(77), and also in Lingelbach’s Sea Port (102). In 
the same artist’s Market at Rome (28) this descrip- 
tion of Art is felt to be out of place. The figures 
and other objects are not seen under the influence 
of an Italian climate, while the characters have 
lost their national peculiarities, and are travestied 
into the forms and tints of his own colder district 
of Holland. There are spirit and force in Hon- 
dekoeter’s Eagles and other Birds of Prey (45), but 
this is a class of Art more fitted for the decoration 





To come at length to the British School.— 
nolds again holds his place as chief; not that 
selection of the works of our countrymen here ever 
appear to be made with that judgment, or with 
that degree of patriotic feeling, which would make 
the choice fall on those examples which most pro. 
minently exhibit the resources of our native talent; 
In the pictures here seen, by Reynolds, there is, 
at least, some representation of that quality of 
variety, so essentially a peculiarity of his genius, 
The Cupid and Psyche (59) presents one of those 
poetical suggestions which his brain could felici. 
tously conceive, but which his defective education 
disqualified him from giving accwrately in its de- 
tails. Yet how far, in its incompleteness, does it 
transcend that pedantic hardness which our Gallic 
neighbours, whose boast it is to surpass us in aca- 
demic drawing, display on such treatment! The 
picture is a great suggestion. Puck is (133) an. 
other example. The ‘“‘tricksy spirit” is dashed 
in with a pencil embued with fairy fancy :—the 
mind of the spectator wanders not, or, at least, 
his attention is not divided by the consideration of 
unnecessary particulars or their undue elaboration. 
It is the consistent revelation of the fabled idea by 
means of Art equally removed from the common- 
place. In the Lavinia, Countess of Althorp, 1782 
(129), is supplied, as it were, the link between the 
former subjects and portrait treatment ; for there 
are here so much refinement of expression and so 
much delicacy in the manner of conveying the 
spirituelle, that it more properly entitles itself to 
the classification with the ideal than the actual, 
How simple is that whole-length of the little boy, 
John Charles Viscount Althorp (131), with its 
quaint action and almost comic countenance— 
how artless and child-like in its general look. A 
very capital instance of composition of forms and 
combination of colour is presented in the la 
picture of a Gentleman in his Library (132). It is 
Venetian in the splendour of its hues, with 
force and freedom of handling. That the Portrait 
of Lady Taylor (135) is from the same hand, may 
be matter of question; the face certainly bears small 
warranty for such ascription. In the Lavinia, Coun- 
tess Spencer (136), we are told what may be made out 
of no very promising elements. This picture has 
unfortunately undergone other processes besides 
those of the artist’s palette,—together with the 
Portrait of a Lady (126),—the last most especially. 
They may both, in their present state, be of use to 
the student, as they reveal the preparations which 
the distinguished painter employed in arriving at 
those delicate tones that have constituted his very 
high reputation. The St. John (139) must either 
be a copy, or have been much defaced. In the 
two half-lengths—C. Brandling, Esq. (145), and 
Warren Hastings (149)—we have two admirable 
treatments of masculine character, —the action 
being eminently picturesque—the expression life- 
like—the colour rich, yet silvery—the effect broad 
—-and the handling vigorous, without coarseness. 
Of this class of his art, they are certainly two most 
charming instances. There is also by Reynolds an 
excellent ébauche of Frank Hayman, one of the 
early members of the Royal Academy, who did 
much for Jonathan Tyers in the decoration of 
Vauxhall, when he was its proprietor. This being 
a preparation—for the picture is unfinished—it is 
another of those instructive lessons to the young 
painter. A half-length of Samuel Foote (168) 
displays the comedian and author reflective,—asif 
he were concocting such a play as ‘ Taste,’—con- 
| juring up the virtuosi, paintersand other characters, 
| the similitudes to which require but little effort of 
memory to recognize in many an instance in our 
own time. 

Hogarth’s Southwark Fair (150) is but a sketeh, 
—sufficient to give suggestions of the scene,—im 
sufficient to enable us to read the individual phy- 
siognomies of the persons concerned in it. Take, 
for instance, that falling stage, which is bringing 
in its decline, in such unmistakeable confusion, the 
motley dramatis persone of the place. More of it 
cannot be deciphered.—Of the best heads, here is 
one remarkable for its character and its form. It 
is a Portrait of a Gentleman (154), by Sir H 
Raeburn. Titian or Rembrandt might have proudly 





of a hall or a staircase than a Gallery, 


owned its authorship :—it partakes of the qualities 
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ofboth. There is a good portrait of himself, by | 
Gainsborough (156). We give, however, the pre- 
ference to his landscape, A River Scene (146), 
where, if we cannot overcome objections to the 
indiscriminate employment of one kind of touch to 
describe various kinds of vegetation, we can ac- 
knowledge much originality of feeling and refine- 
ment of taste. 

The Landscape, with Banditti (155), by Turner, 
displays a highly effective chiar-oscuro properly 
adapted to the architectural and other forms on 
which it isemployed. It exemplifies at the earliest 

jod of his career his mind soaring into the 
highest realms of fancy and struggling to make 
the meanest or most trivial circumstances tributary 
to some purpose.—As unlike in result as it is in 
is Sir A. Callcott’s Sea-Shore (137), a deli- 
cate version of daylight with much elegance of 
feeling, space, and gradation. Its error is rather 
that of apprehension than confidence. We see no 
reason to alter our favourable verdict on Romney’s 
study of Lady Hamilton (143),—a picture which 
drew forth our commendation when it was pur- 
chased by the late proprietor.—We can employ 
no other remark on the picture of the late Sir 
James Graham (167) than to assert that to us it 
seems especially fitted for the board-room of a 
licensed victualler’s asylum. By the same artist, 
Opie, there is a Head of a Lady (148), unsurpassed 
by any study of the kind in the collection, and 
superior almost to himself. It is a most elegant 
performance, a rare union of delicacy with force. 

Of the three portraits by Jackson, Sir John 
Barrow’s (166) is the best. The heads of Parry 
and Franklin are not well drawn. 

The admirers of the pictures by the late John 
Martin will, there is no doubt, derive much satis- 
faction from once more beholding the pictures of 
The Deluge (159) and The Fall of Babylon (164). 
Confessing ourselves not to be of these, we are not, 
however, insensible to the merits of two composi- 
tions wherein large application of the principles 
and rules of perspective has been made. These, 
however, constitute portions only of the whole 
truth, and are but among the means which control 
materials that when derived immediately from 
nature serve to make up the combinations of the 
true poet, whether he wields the pen or the pencil. 
Without this, perspective degenerates into the 
mere illusions of the scenic decorator. Of another 
order of poetic treatment, though of superior 
success, is The World before the Flood (160), by the 
late W. Etty. The prestige of the author in dealing 
with the representation of the human form, more 
especially in relation to its colour, found in this 
subject a most excellent field to disport on at 
pleasure in contrasting flesh tints with draperies 
and adjuncts, whose more positive colours should 
lend them their fullest values. The Venetian 
School itself, to whose example this picture is in- 
debted for its existence, never made fuller exhibi- 
tion of the like materials. In what relates more 
immediately to especial truth, to the atmospheric 
air, and to light acting on shadow and on local 
colour, there is much to be desired. The sky is 
hard and dark, the figures are thereby rendered 
spotty and arbitrary, and an air of artifice is thus 
induced. That a predilection for the forms of the 
antique gem or of the pictured vase inspired the 
painter with some of the motivi of this performance, 
the work itself witnesses,—not always with a sense 
of their purity of line, truth of proportion, or 
beauty of countenance. For the latter quality and 
in the definition of human expression and the per- 
fection of the extremities, the spectator will look 
in vain. These were not the forte of Etty. Colour 
was his great and dominant passion, to which all 
else gave way. The imitation of the hues of human 
flesh in their varieties monopolized the attention of 
along and active life ; the result of such a mono- 
poly of time was, as has been said, the emphasizing 
at the sacrifice of other truths one particular truth, 
that is to say, the truth of colour. The picture 
before us is the exponent of such views and practice, 
—and the artificiality that pervades it is the con- 
Sequence of unphilosophic and restricted thinking. 

Tgeous tints will never compensate for defective 
‘orms, 





PAINTED ARCHITECTURE AT SYDENHAM. 

Iv may appear ungenerous to criticize any of 
the arrangements of so noble an enterprise as the 
Sydenham Crystal Palace. It is, however, in no 
captious spirit I offer a few remarks on a very 
important and prominent department of this admir- 
able undertaking. 

Every object within this vast museum should 
appear in a condition best adapted to inculcate 
correct taste; as whatever is presented to the eye 
of the public in this magnificent building, more 
especially in those departments which are intended 
to present choice examples of the arts of by-gone 


ages, the utmost care should be taken that no | 


spurious or unauthenticated embellishments should 
be suffered to appear, lest the deep interest and 


beauty of the forms which such embellishments | 


overlay, as well as the fact of such being seen 
where they are, may give such an authority to 
which in no just respect are they entitled. 

I here especially refer to the outrageous and 
unwarrantably free use which has been made of 
the paint-brush in bedaubing the most interesting 
and beautiful architectural monuments, where 


have not as yet fallen victims to the paint-brush, 
—such, for instance, as that noble work, the’Screen 
of Welis Cathedral. I earnestly hope these will 
be spared; and that the public may have some 
chance left to judge how far beautiful forms are 
independent of gaudy colours. 
am, &c. JAMES NASMYTH. 
Bridgewater Foundry, Patricroft, June 28. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 








Rome. 

Mr. Gibson’s studio presents, to Englishmen at 
least, subjects of high interest. A group for the 
Prince’s-room, in the House of Lords, is in the 
course of execution. The Queen is seated in a 
chair, to be modelled after the fashion of the coro- 
nation chair,—the chair to be the work of the 
architect. Justice and Clemency are on either 
side, and all the figures are to be colossal. The 
Queen's seat is to be placed on a pedestal, about 
| four feet and a half in height. The pedestal is to 
be adorned with bassi-rilievi, representing Com- 
merce, Science, and the Useful Arts, each to be 
personated by a female figure, with characteristic 
emblems. The footstool of Her Majesty is to be 


ae and elegant sculptured details have lately | edeoned with bassi-rilievi of sea-horses, indicative 
acoman — ne cate on | = | of the British power at sea. As yet, we only see 
instances of the Nineveh, Byzantine, and Medizval | gotten f Gage, nd eee. See 


Courts. 

I had the good fortune to behold those noble 
examples of the arts of by-gone ages when in all 
the purity of white plaster, during their course of 
erection in the Crystal Palace; and was charmed 
by their interesting and exquisite features and 
details, brought out into delicate relief by the 


chaste and tender effect of simple light and shadow | 


of their then uncoloured, unpainted details. But 
on beholding them since, in their “finished” (?) 
condition, I was distressed beyond expression to 
see objects that were so lately perfect—schools of 
Art in respect to Form—almost entirely obliterated 
by the unwarrantably free use of the harshest pro- 
ducts of the paint-shop. 

It may no doubt be asserted, in defence of this 
proceeding, that ‘‘such was the condition, as to 
colour, of the originals.” It may have been so, 


although the authorities for such statements are | 


open to the strongest doubt. But even admitting 
that the originals were at one time so overlaid, 
what proof have we that such questionable embel- 
lishments were coeval with the execution of those 
beautiful works, and not the additions of some 
latter-day decoration of a barbarous period of de- 
clining Art ? 

As these examples will be looked upon by mil- 
lions who will visit the Crystal Palace as a great 
temple of the arts, in the earnest desire to see and 
learn, and who will behold these Courts with the 
utmost veneration for the choice examples of Art 
they contain, it becomes of the most vital import- 
ance that whatever is presented to their eyes 
should be calculated to refine and not debase their 
taste. I fear, should those harsh and gaudy colours 
be suffered to overlay such exquisite and interest- 
ing forms, we shall soon see a revived demand for 
the painted stucco, which (thanks to our Schools 
of Design) is rapidly disappearing, even from the 
cottages of our rustic population. 

I am well aware that the combination of colour 
with architectural designs in decorative details is 
a subject of high interest to men of cultivated taste; 
but it appears to me that the Crystal Palace is, as 
a vast educational establishment, not the place 
where such dilettante experiments ought to be 
tried, and then presented to the public as sanc- 
tioned by the presumed authority which will natu- 
rally attach to such very questionable proceedings. 
The only consolation I have is, that so outrageous 
a use of glaring colours will so disgust many that 
we shall in that way arrest the spread_of the evil. 
The use of bright colours in combination with 
sculpture and architectural details should be most 
sparing. I holdthat colour is to architecture what 
pepper is in cookery,—useful in small quantities, 
to give piquancy, but by no means to be allowed to 
become a prominent ingredient. 

Fortunately, there are yet a few exquisite exam- 





of the Queen is in hand, and will be finished, I was 
| informed, during the next winter. The other 
| figures will require at least two years for their 
| completion. Mr. Gibson asked permission to colour 
| the group, and obtained the permission of the 
| Prince and the approbation of SirC. Barry. Around 
| the Gothic archway, or niche, in which the group 
| is to stand, it is intended to place a rich border of 
dead gold,—on many parts of the figures, too, much 
gold will be used—‘“ in short,” said Mr. Gibson, 
‘it will be a most gorgeous thing.” The intention 


| was, at first, to place only one figure in the arch- 


| way; but, at the suggestion of the Prince, two 
| others were added. Still, I think, it may well be 


| doubted whether it will not be too crowded, as the 


| flutings of the archway will be concealed by the 
| side figures. All, however, will be comprised 
| within the extreme flutings. Besides this work, Mr. 
| Gibson has in hand a Cupid and Psyche, for Her 
Majesty. It is taken from the centre-piece in his 
basso-rilievo, representing the Nuptial Feast, and is 
onamuch larger scale. The entire basso-rilievo, I 
learn, is to be worked out nineteen feet in length, 
to adorn the ball-room in Buckingham Palace. 
During the winter, Mr. Gibson received a commis- 
sion from the Duke of Wellington to execute a Pan- 
dora; and rarely is it, said the artist, that an un- 
professional man orders with so much judgment : 
—the figure is to be coloured. The Duke much 
wished to have purchased the Venus which stands 
in the middle of one of the rooms, and which, evi- 
dently, occupies Mr. Gibson’s affections; but it was 
sold, six years ago, to a gentleman of Liverpool. It 
is coloured slightly, not so deeply as the flesh tint, 
and gives warmth and voluptuousness to the figure : 
—the drapery is not coloured, thus increasing the 
effect by the aid of contrast. The colours are 
mixed with dissolved wax, and then rubbed in 
with flannel; every pore is thus filled up; additional 
softness, as well as warmth, is given, and the statue 
may be washed without any fear of taking off the 
surface.+ Amongst other winter commissions 
was one, by the Duke of Northumberland, of 
Cupid and Psyche, a copy of the centre-piece of 
the Nuptial Feast. By Mr. Galton, the purchaser 
of the Venus, was ordered a Hebe, which is to be 
coloured and ornamented with gold,—as, also, a 
Cupid and Psyche. I may mention, also, a monu- 
ment to Mrs. Cheney, ordered by her sons. She 
is seated, and, with her head thrown back, is look- 
ing, with softened and patient resignation, towards 
the angel of death who approaches with the last 

summons. ‘She was the best amateur artist I 

almost ever met with,” said Gibson. Of the exqui- 

site pieces, the Hours leading the Horses of the Sun, 

and the Phaethon, it is impossible not to speak with 

the models before me; and it will not be uninterest- 


> Pliny, said Gibson, speaks of rubbing statuary with 
pumice and then covering it with wax ; and Canova a 8 
waxed his figures, which accounts for their exquisite soft- 
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ing to mention, that the latter group was put up at 
Wentworth last year in the same room with the 
former. A pupil of Gibson’s deserves honourable 
mention, Miss Hosmer, daughter of an American 
physician at Boston. She has done two or three 
busts, which are beautifully chiselled, and a head 
of Medusa: young, lovely, and graceful, her locks 
are growing into tangled snakes. 

From Mr. Gibson’s I pass to Mr. Crawford’s 
studio; where everything now yields to the grand 
work ordered by the United States Government. 
It is to be of statuary marble; and is to be placed at 
the eastern extremity of the Capitol extension at 
Washington. As it engages much of the attention 
of the artistic world, I will give a detailed descrip- 
tion of what it is to be; for at present nothing is to 
be seen but huge portions of plaister models. The 
central figure of the pediment represents America 
standing on a rock, against which the waves of the 
ocean are beating. She is attended by the eagle 
of the country ; whilst the sun rising at her feet 
indicates the light which accompanies the march 
of liberty. In one hand she holds the rewards of 
civic and military merit—laurel and oak wreaths; 
—her left hand is extended towards the pioneer, 
for whom she asks the protection of the Almighty. 
The pioneer is the athletic figure of a backwoods- 
man clearing the forest. The Indian race and its 
extinction is explained by the adjoining group of 
the Indian Chief and family. The son of the chief 
is returning from the chase, with a collection of 
game slung on a spear over his shoulder. In the 
statue of the Indian chief, Mr. Crawford has en- 
deavoured to describe the despair and profound 
grief resulting from his conviction of the White 
man’s triumph. The wife and infant of the chief 
complete this group of figures ; whilst the grave, 
being emblematic of the extinction of the Indian 
race, fills up this portion. The opposite half 
of the pediment is devoted to the effects of Liberty 
and Civilization. ‘The first figure on the right of 
America represents its Soldier. He is clothed in 
the costume of the Revolution, as being most sug- 
gestive of the country’s struggle for independence; 
his hand upon his sword indicates the readiness of 
the army to protect America from insult. By the 
soldier is placed a Merchant, sitting on the emblems 
of trade ; his right hand rests upon the globe, by 
which the extent of American commerce is sym- 
bolized. The anchor at his feet connects his figure 
with those of two boys advancing cheerfully to 
devote themselves to the service of their country. 
The anchor is easily understood to be the emblem 
of Hope; behind them sits the Teacher instructing 
a youth. The Mechanic completes the group. He 
rests upon the cogwheel, without which machinery 
is useless. In his hands are the emblems of trade; 
and at his feet are some sheaves of corn, expressive 
of fertility, activity, and abundance, in contra- 
distinction to the grave at the corresponding corner. 

H. W. 





Fine-Art Gossip.—A_ bust of the American 
statesman, Daniel Webster, is on view at Messrs. 
Graves's in Pall Mall. It is by Mr. J. C. King, an 
English artist, who has lived and practised his art 
in the United States,—and does the English school 
of portrait sculpture no discredit. The head is large 
and massive ; the features of the face are sharp and 
hard in outline, lacking all nobility of form and 
ideality in expression; so that they do not very 
readily lend themselves to the sculptor’s purposes. 
Nevertheless, Mr. King has overcome his difficul- 
ties skilfully. The work is a commission,—and 
was executed in America for Lord Ashburton. 

In our notice of the Old Masters last week, at 
page 788, ‘A Woody Landscape’ (26) should have 
been described as from the hands of Van der Neer. 
As the paragraph at present stands without this 
artist’s name, it would seem to imply that this work 
and that afterwards named, ‘The Moonlight,’ were 
by Karl du Jardin. This would be contrary to 
fact,—the spécialité referred to when speaking of 
‘The Moonlight’ (57) being that of Van der Neer, 
and not of Karl du Jardin. 

A new room has been opened in the Royal 
Museum at Naples, which our Neapolitan Corre- 
spondent describes :—‘‘I have the satisfaction to 
announce to you that another room, as interesting 





as it is important, has just been opened to the 
public in the Museo Borbonico at Naples. At the 
end of a suite of chambers devoted to the collection 
of articles in bronze for the domestic uses of the 
Romans there is a room which contains the finest 
vases and works of terra-cotta in the world, the 
Greek-Italian vases. Within the last few days it 
has been thrown open. Herein are to be seen the 
largest specimens of fictile manufacture yet known ; 
the four stupendous vases from Canosa and else- 
where, as also the earliest specimens of pottery 
yet discovered, and probably to be attributed to 
the first settlers in Magna Grecia; besides these, 
there is a very fine collection of Greek vases of ex- 
tremely beautiful type. The four vases have alla 
black ground ; the figures for the most part are red, 
with very little white. The drawing is of a very 
high order, and the composition worthy of the best 
period of Greek Art. Round the room, in glass 
cases, stand a number of terra-cottas of a ruder 
and earlier description. By some they have been 
called Pheenician, and by others Egyptian, though 
without any authority. With regard to any pecu- 
liarities which may throw some light upon them, it 
may be mentioned that they are made of light 
yellow earth, and are frequently ornamented with 
bad representations of animals like elks, or birds 
like turkeys, and perhaps most common of all are 
animals ofa feline species, like the hunting tiger in 
the East. On one vase were found animals in the 
lower circle; whilst above were represented chariots 
with four horses, in which were two warriors, at- 
tended by others on foot,—the design and characters 
of which much resembled the sculpture of Nineveh. 
Indeed, there can be no doubt that now for the 
first time works of a period anterior to the Italo- 
Greek time have been brought to light, if not of a 
time coeval, perhaps, with that of Troy. Thus, a 
new field of interest has been opened to the arche- 
ologist ; and it is highly probable that herein may 
be found the link which unites the chain of inquiry 
which has exercised and perplexed the learned 
for so many centuries. Never, perhaps, have the 
prospects of archeology in the kingdom of Naples 
been so cheering as at the present time. The Royal 
excavations are in the hands of Bonucci ; those.of 
the Prince of Syracuse are’condueted by Fiorelli ; 
whilst the pens of Quaranta and Minervini are 
— employed on every subject that presents 
itself. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





MUSICAL UNION.— EIGHTH and LAST MATINEE.— 
TUESDAY, July 4, Willis’s Rooms.—Doors o at Three— 
Quartett in G, No. $1 (Pleyel’s edition), Haydn; Moonlight Sonata, 
C sharp minor, Beethoven ; Quartett in D, No. 3, Op. 44, Mendels- 
sohn. Solo, Pianoforte, Mdlle. Clauss; Solo, Violin. Arpéges (by 
special desire), with Violoncello and Pianoforte accompaniment, 
M. Vieuxtemps, bis last performance in England this season. Ex- 
ecutants: Vieuxtemps, Goftrie, Hill,and Piatti. Pianiste, Mdlle. 
Clauss.—Single admissions to be had of Cramer & Co., Regent 
Street, Chappell, and Ollivier, Bond Street. , 

embers are requested to pay subscriptions iz: due without 
delay. J. ELLA, Director. 





Mr. JOHN THOMAS has the honour to announce that he will 
give a MORNING CONCERT at the Hanover Square Rooms, 
on TUESDAY, the 4th of July, on which occasion the following 
eminent Artistes will appear :— Vocalists: Mdlle. Sedlatzek, Mrs. 
Arthur Stone, Miss Birch, Mdlle. Falconi; Signor Gardoni, Mr. 
Herberte, Mr. Nappi, Mons. Jules Lefort, and Mr. Allan y em 
Instrumentalists: M. Sainton, Mr. W. G. Cusins, Signor Puzzi, 
Mons. Emile Pradent, and Mr. J. Balsir Chatterton. — Mr. 
John Thomas will perform Alvars’ last Grand Fantasia, as well 
as some of his own latest Compositions; including a Duett for 
Two Harps, with Mr. J. Balsir Chatterton.—Conductors, Mr. Ci- 
potent Potter,and Mr. Salaman —Tickets, 108. 6d., to be had of 

essrs. Cramer, Addison, Chappell, Ollivier,and Boosey. Reserved 
a to be had only of Mr. John Thomas, 88, Great Portland 

treet. 





HERR ROSENHAIN will give a MATINKE MUSICALE, at 
the Hanover Square Rooms, assisted by eminent artists, on 
THURSDAY, July 6th, at Three o’clock ; when a selection from 
his own Works will be performed.—Tickets, 15s. and 10s. 6d.; to be 
had of Wessell & Co., 229, Regent Street; and at the principal 
Music Warehouses. 








CoNncERTS OF THE WEEK.—Did it please M. 
Benedict—who does not appear averse to falling in 
with the concert-fashions of our day—to be his own 
critic, annotator, and panegyrist, while printing in 
his own programmes his own admiration thereof, we 
might have hada book to review yesterday week— 
not a pamphlet,—so multitudinous were the attrac- 
tions and varieties of his Concert, which was given 
in Covent Garden Theatre. To an act of mis- 
cellaneous music,—including Bach’s triple Piano- 
forte Concerto, arranged from two Concertos by 
M. Moscheles, and performed with cadenzas, 





produced for the occasion by MM. Benedict and 
Halle, and Mr. L. Sloper,—succeeded an act of M, 
Benedict’s own compositions. Among these must 
be mentioned his overture to the ‘Minnesinger, 
one of the most graceful and picturesque concert. 
overtures of modern time,—his Concertino for the 
pianoforte, capitally played by Miss Goddard,—hig 
piquant duett, ‘Gli Montanari,’ sung by Madame 
Bosio and Signor Belletti, and encored,—and the 
‘Lark Song,’ written for Madame Sontag (also 
encored). 'To this, Miss Louisa Pyne, by her more 
acutely toned voice, gave a greater effect than its 
original representative.—Then came a further 
miscellaneous selection, in which the honours 
belonged to Madame Viardot ; whose ‘Cene- 
rentola’ rondo, with new changes and embroideries 
(also encored), was one of the most brilliant pieces 
of execution ever exhibited in London. This Lady 
is gaining in nerve and in verve, in voice and in 
popularity ; and after some seasons of high public 
approval on the part of all best worth pleasing, now 
bids fair to enjoy some seasons of that more uni- 
versal enthusiasm which genius like hers will 
always command sooner or later in England. To 
return to M. Benedict’s Concert :—as if the above 
attractions were not more than sufficient,—some- 
where about the hour when Fashionable un-Common 
Sense would have been glad to be released from 
music in order to enjoy its ‘‘ Dancing Tea,” or 
evening ride in the park—before dinner !—the 
‘ Stabat Mater’ of Rossini ‘‘ set in,” and was per- 
formed entire; with Signor Mario to sing the 
‘Cujus animam,’ and Madame Grisi the ‘ Inflam- 
matus,’ almost for the last time. We have in the 
above hardly named half of the artists who ap- 
peared.—To speak of the influence of such enor- 
mous gatherings on Art and public exhibition 
would be lost labour; since Fashionable wn-Common 
Sense aforesaid throngs to them ; and so long as 
this is the case, there will be found caterers, even 
among skilled musicians like M. Benedict, who 
follow, where they might, in some measure, lead, 
its taste. 

Mdlle. Clauss played very finely at her owa 
Concert, —having selected Mendelssohn’s Piano- 
forte Quartettin B minor, one of Handel’s Suites of 
movements, Beethoven’s Sonata in B flat, Op. 22, 
and two or three light and florid pieces. Her touch, 
which was always expressive, is now more sweet, 
pearly and round than formerly : her reading is 
good—sometimes, perhaps, a little over-solicitous. 
She is making progress, in short. Among other of 
the artists who assisted her was M. Jules Lefort, 
—whom we may take this opportunity of praising 
for his singing of French romances. When he does 
not force his voice, this could hardly be amended. 

When we last week spoke of the present pre- 
valence of vocal mediocrity, we ought perhaps 
to have “guarded” the remark by limiting 
it to solo performances. Certain it is that chorus 
singing, whether theatrical, sacred or orchestral, 
has never before been carried to such high per 
fection in England ;—which country may now, 
in this important branch of musical execution, 
challenge its rivals, whoever they be.—Neither, 
we apprehend, has there ever before been such 
part-singing as the English Glee and Madrigal 
Union displays to the large and admiring congrega- 
tion which it seems able to collect. We imagine 
that the vocal chord made by the combination of 
Mrs. Endersohn, Mrs. Lockey, Mr. Lockey, and 
Mr. H. Phillips is more perfect than anything in 
the days of ‘‘the Knyvetts,”—-since their quartett 
was marred by the inarticulate and unnatural 
sounds of a male counter-tenor. In their day, 
too, delicacy was caricatured to an excess, making 
the ‘Inaudible Waltz’ among Mr. J. Parry’s 
‘Ridiculous Things’ hardly a ‘myth,”—accent 
was overlooked,—tempo was broken without mercy 
or measure in favour of 

A dying, dying fall,— 

which seemed as if it would never die outright. 
In short, whereas old-fashioned English glee 
singing was almost as musically vicious as. it 18 

ssible to conceive, this new Association affords 
a healthy pleasure and a charming variety among 
the chamber-music of the season. A wise change, 
too, seems passing over the selections. We ob 


serve with pleasure that modern compositions are 
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sought for. On Monday, Mr. J. Barnett’s Madrigal 
from ‘ Fair Rosamond’ was given,—and, besides 
Linley’s delicious, ‘ Let me careless,’ and Mr. 
Horsiey’s beautiful. ‘See the Chariot,’ two com- 
positions were performed by Mr. J, L. Hatton,— 
who appears to be permanently attached to “ the 
Union,” and thus, perhaps, may find that special 
occupation of which his acknowledged talent seems 
jong to have been in search. ’ 

As filling a distinct and interesting place among 
our musical institutions, the Amateur Society cannot 
be parted from without cordial good wishes. But a 

neral word may be said in reference to the sub- 
ject of amateurship, for which this moment is not 
unfit. Since Music is the most intimately social 
of all the fine arts, and has, beyond all its mates, 
direct relation with manners, it is well for the 
health of Art and for the happiness of its patrons, 
that the amateur should distinctly recognize 
where he stands—what he can do—at what point 
his doings must end—but above all, how he may 
enjoy. The anxiety to appreciate is naturally 
followed by the desire to produce; but when the 
eagerness of self-illustration supersedes the willing- 
ness to admire, connoisseurship becomes mixed and 
morbid—an influence more apt to hinder than to 
help,—reflecting more irritability than enthusiastic 
pleasure upon him who holds it. Not merely in 
the state of mind which we are describing (no 
fancy picture) the petty difficulties and jealousies 
of the present moment are apt to assume a form 
disproportionately trying, but the future—that time 
of retirement, which must be a juncture of difficulty 
to the best-armed and best-balanced persons—is 
fraught with a double weight of uneasiness in pro- 
portion as self-knowledge has slumbered and vanity 
beenstirred. Theday when “‘ J cannot play,” or when 
“no one wishes to hear me sing” any more, is a hard 
day for the most philosophical among us,—but to no 
one harder than to him who has enjoyed a credit 
“a little beyond his deserts;” and this the most 
honest and simple of amateurs must inevitably do. 
It is, therefore, a matter of wisdom, of conscience, 
and of duty, for all such as have creative fancy and 
executive facility, not to let slip, by the side of the 
great pleasure of exercising these, the higher pur- 
suit of studying all true and new productions of 
Art,—putting the powers and the triumph of 
“self” totally out of the question. 

Among the Chamber entertainments of the 
week may be mentioned the declamations of 
Malle. Siona Lévy, since the admirable music 
by which they have been relieved would of 
itself claim notice did not the Lady’s recitations 
of French give pleasure less commonly to be 
enjoyed, and which, we think, only requires 
to be more known to become popular. In our 
present age of, and rage for, readings—considering 
how widely diffused is our knowledge of the lan- 
guage of our sworn Allies—there should be room 
and welcome for one who can deliver the finest 
passages of French tragedy, the more gentle idyl, 
and the tale in verse, so well as Mdlle. Lévy. She 
shows, too, as much modesty and good taste as 
power in the moderate length of her selections. 

At Thursday's Concert of the Quartett Associa- 
tion, the novelty produced was a MS. Quartett by 
Mr. Mellon—a carefully-written, clever composi- 
tion; showing that ideas and skill are not wanting 
to the author, though he may not yet altogether 
command the nice apportionment connecting and 
contrasting his thoughts, only to be acquired by 
constant practice in writing.—Among the move- 
ments, the slow movement pleased us best—the 
scherzo (which is rare) being the least effective of 
the four.—The pianist was Miss Goddard, whose 
chief employment was in Mozart’s well-known 
Strinasacchi Sonata, with violin accompaniment. 
Charming as is this duett, of its time and order, 
it totally fails of effect when placed as it was on 
Thursday last—that which was said last week with 
reference to the performance of Mozart’s piano- 
forte Quartett at the Musical Union applying to 
this gentler and more meagre composition with 
double force. Then, it is not the music in which 
Miss Goddard is heard to best advantage ; since 
an experienced delicacy, skill, and judgment are 
demanded in it, which she does not, and as yet, 
perhaps, cannot, possess, 





Such have been some of the Concerts of the | 


week :—but, in addition to those reported on, we 
may mention, as having taken place, Mr. Ella’s 
“Grande Matinée,” at which M. Vieuxtemps ap- 
peared ; also, Concerts by Miss Ellen Williams, 
Mr. Maurice Lévy, M. and Malle. Sedlatzek, Miss 
Susan Goddard, Miss Ursula Barclay and Madame 
Cornet.—It may be also noticed here that the 
Réunion des Arts continues to hold its pleasant 
musical meetings with unabated spirit. — The 
new Oratorio given at Exeter Hall last night is 
reserved for future notice. 





ADELPHI,—Mr. J. Maddison Morton has pre- 
sented the public with one of his clever sketches, 
in a one-scene farce, with a long title, successfully 
produced at this theatre on Monday. It is entitled 
‘Waiting for an Omnibus in the Lowther Arcade 
on a Rainy Day.’ The title includes the story, in 
which the hero is an Irishman, by name John 
Horatio O' Walker, who dashes in and out of the 
entrance of the arcade with an utter disregard to 
all interests but his own, and meets with duns and 
dames, and others to whom he is indebted whether 
in love or cash,—ultimately contriving to settle all 
his difficulties at a general meeting thus acci- 
dentally brought about. To Mr. Leigh Murray 
this impersonation was entrusted, and the skill 
with which he contrived to embody its peculiarities, 
is a new feather in his cap, already crowded with 
similar honours, 





Princess’s.—On Monday a three-act melo- 
drama was produced, under the title of ‘The 
Courier of Lyons,’ adapted by Mr. Reade from the 
French. Ever the French! The story is founded on 
a fact which happened at the end of the last cen- 
tury, in which, through an extraordinary likeness, 
an innocent man was executed for murder. The 
murder, with all its horrors, is perpetrated on 
the stage,—and in the French piece the innocent 
man is executed also. Mr. Reade has spared us 
this last incident, and made the discovery of the 
real criminal take place in time to save the un- 
fortunate accused. The action of the piece is, 
however, sufficiently revolting as it stands, though 
skilfully manipulated both by its original authors 
and present adapter. The topic of this drama is 
not selected with Mr. Reade’s usual taste; but, 
probably, he has yielded in this instance to the 
manifested preference of the management for the 
outrageousin substance and effect, and the increased 
demand for excitement thereby created. ‘The 
Corsican Brothers’ proceeded on the superstitious 
assumption of a spirit-intelligence guiding mundane 
affairs;—the present seems to aim at showing, that 
the government of the world is a moral blunder, 
and that justice in it is an accident, if not an 
impossibility. Its chief recommendation to the 
management was, probably, the opportunity which 
it afforded Mr. Kean of appearing in two opposite 
characters :—-both Dubosc, the murderer, and Le- 
surgues, the innocently accused, being represented 
by the same actor. The merit of the construction 
lies in the manner in which it is contrived that 
these two parties should follow one another on the 
stage—which is managed so quickly as to raise 
wonder how the change of costume could be ac- 
complished in so brief a space of time. The am- 
bition of creating this species of surprise is 
not of a very lofty character; and, but for the 
fact before us, it were difficult to believe that 
an actor aiming at the high places of the 
drama would condescend to such expedients. Is 
it that Mr. Kean feels that he has failed in his 
worthier efforts, that he consents to prostitute the 
stage over which he has direction to productions of 
a class which, however stimulating, degrade both 
actor and audience? From a tragic actor, who 
confesses to no rival, we expect a management 
abounding in opportunities for the display of tragic 
genius;— not a series of stage-exhibitions, in 
which the lowest histrionic talent may be quite 
as successful as the highest. Humbler establish- 
ments are yielding to the demand for the better 
education of the people, and providing them with 
the best available drama. Reform is proceeding 
most satisfactorily in these; and wherefore we 





should be called upon to retrograde at a theatre 
supported by royal and. public patronage, it is 
difficult to imagine.—A_ divertissement, invented 
and arranged by Mr. Oscar Byrne, and entitled 
‘The Halt of the Ballet,’ was also produced on 
Monday. The scene of the Guadarama Pass was 
beautifully painted ;—the acting exceedingly ele- 
gant ;—the theme very pleasing, and the début of 
a new dancer, Miss Louise Leclercq, most satisfac- 
tory. 


HayMaRKET.—An actor from Australasia made 
his début on this stage on Monday, on behalf of 
the Central Association in aid of the Wives and 
Families, Widows and Orphans of Soldiers ordered 
to the East. Mr. Coppin (such is the name of the 
new performer) undertook two parts:—one, Crack 
the Cobbler, in ‘The Turnpike Gate,’ formerly acted 
by Mr. Munden, and in which he satisfied expec- 
tation ; the other part, M. Putzi (Maire of Nevres) 
in ‘The Young King,’ was more in Mr. Farren’s 
style, and in its solemn importance required for its 
suitable delineation repose as well as humour. 
These requisitions Mr. Coppin appeared to fulfil in 
the spirit of an artist, thoroughly acquainted with 
stage-business, and not desirous of ‘ cverstepping 
the modesty of nature.” We have reason, there- 
fore, to congratulate him on his first appearance. 


Sr. James's Tueatre.—‘La Fille du Régi- 
ment,’ though, strangely enough, it has never been 
popular in the theatre for which it was composed 
(the Opéra Comique of Paris), is everywhere else 
recognized as one of the prettiest of modern comic 
musical dramas. It is likely to keep the stage, 
owing to the strong character of its principal female 
part, and the vivacity of its music. Thus we do 
not wonder that the St. James’s Theatre is crowded 
when Madame Marie Cabel plays and sings in this 
opera. She looks the heroine—archly personates 
Marie's pretty camp ways with due frankness and 
innocence—and sings with her utmost care and 
brilliancy. That we think these fall one degree 
short of French executive perfection we have 
already said, but Madame Cabel’s popularity is 
great ir? London, in spite of her being one of a very 
indifferent company ; and to enter into further 
comparison and criticism would serve no good pur- 
pose, 





* Musica anp Dramatic Gossip.—A line will 
sufficiently announce the revival, at the Royal 
Italian Opera, the evening before last, of ‘Don 
Pasquale,’ with Madame Grisi and Signor La- 
blache, in their original parts.—It is said that ‘La 
Cenerentola’ is td be given shortly, with Madame 
Viardot, Signori Ronconi and Lablache in the 
principal parts. 

The past week has been that of the Oxford ‘‘ Com- 
memoration,” and the ceremonies and festivities 
there appear to have included an unusual amount 
of ‘‘ self-sustained” music, in the shape of service- 
music carefully executed, a concert of the Amateur 
Society, &c. 

We learn, that a second performance of Herr 
Emil Naumann’s Oratorio will take place early next 
month. 


Mdlle. Cruvelli resumed her place at the Grand 
Opéra of Paris, by appearing in ‘Robert le 
Diable.’ Those who are familiar with the 
style of French journalism will be amused at 
the following notice, paraphrased from the Ga- 
cette Musicale: ‘‘ No one,” says Mdlle. Cruvelli’s 
critic, ‘expected to find in her a reproduction of 
the primitive type of the character. As before, 
she has made the part give way to her talent—not 
submitted her talent to the part. She has been 
stronger, bolder—in a word, more manly, than her 
predecessors,—and in certain passages has carried 
her audacity and independence too far ; but she 
has redeemed these defects by the admirable power 
and beauty of her voice, and by the frequent felici- 
ties of execution, which belong to no one beside 
herself.” To match this manly Alice, there should 
be a womanly Bertram. Meanwhile, we are curious 
to see the influence which the prima donna’s ‘ in- 
dependence” may exercise upon M. Meyerbeer’s 
projects of bringing forward ‘ L’Africaine.’—The 
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Grand: Opéra-was to close for its summer recess this 
evening.—M. Duprez is said to meditate again 
producing himself as a.com in a one-act work, 
which will be performed during the autumn at the 
Opéra Comique. 

The curious way in which America takes up 
Music, as regards both creative and critical effort, 
has:not. been. more signally instanced than in one 
of its first symphonies—a work by Mr. Fry, 
produced early in the month at Castle Garden, 
New York, and conducted by M. Jullien. The 
composer has: aspired to the topmost heights of 
mystical composition,—breaking a lance against 
a writer no less transcendental than M. Berlioz 
himself, by producing another Harold ‘“Sym- 
phony.”—Yet more noticeable than the “ vaulting 
ambition” of such an effort is the account of it 
which appears in the New York Musical Review. 
The following is merely a portion of the critique :— 

«<The motto, or poetical pivot, upon which the sym- 

phony turns, is extracted from ‘ Childe Harold,’ canto IIL. 
stanza 3. * * The object of the composer has not been to 
localise the travels of Childe Harold, as no national music— 
Spanish fandang Swiss yodlings, or Greek plaints, appear 
in it; but the whole is simply a passional and emotional 
illustration of the character as set forth in the above quo- 
tation from Byron. The characteristics to be lyrically 
evolved, are misanthropy, sorrow, darkened sensuousness, 
and a persistent gloom from the first to the last, illuminated 
only as lurid flashes burst from the black concave upon a 
stormy night and hurl into apparently supernatural being 
hill, dale, stream, rock, and the whole expanse of external 
nature. A piece of this kind cannot, in the present state 
of the musical perceptions of this country, be popular; it 
has no mere physical relations, such as foot-beatings, trum- 
pet-calls, drum-thunders, or cornet-echoes, and other things 
which are most easily grasped by the popular ear, especially 
those which come under the head of pointed rhythm and 
gay accent. We shall, however, attempt a single word of 
description of the piece, mentioning at the same time that 
it is of an ideal character which does not admit of clear 
analysis. The opening is on a single tone, where all the 
orchestra rests in unity, and loud and harshly indicates the 
fierce isolation of the character portrayed. This turns into 
a chord which is indefinite in its temper, and is followed by 
a pause. Then come some wild wails on the brass instru- 
ments, with strong contrasts of light and shade. Very soon, 
out of the arid desert of feeling. ascends a minor melody, 
played on the Saxophone by Wuille, as the impersonation 
of the Childe or Knight Harold of the middle ages: the 
Saxophone being the Corno musa of the middle ages—the 
instrument of Blondel, perchance—and renders songs of 
chivalric lorn love better than any other wind instrument. 
The motive of this introduction is repeated with changes 
and various illustrations, in accent, pitch, instrumentation, 
counterpoint, and so forth, throughout the entire piece. 
At one moment, it echoes in the harmonic regions like a 
spirit which flits away; nother, it groans in the deepest 
bases as an imprisoned s About the middle of the sym- 
phony we have the motive conjoined to a second followed 
by stormy passages for the bases, and running into a double 
fortissimo, where the utmost sonority of the orchestra, long 
sustained, gives the intensity of romantic sorrow and blasted 
passion. After the recurrence of the motive on the saxo- 
phone, the piece ends with some farther outworkings, where 
the highest notes of the violins dialogue with the deepest 
notes of the bassoons, the whole vanishing in upper harmo- 
nics—the ‘ baseless fabric of a vision.’ ” 
—wWithout ocular demonstration it would be im- 
possible to make the reader best experienced in 
fustian believe in the existence of such matter as 
the above,—to be found, too, in a periodical pre- 
sided over by a grave Professor of psalmudy. But, 
even with ocular demonstration, it is hard to con- 
ceive our neighbours accepting what has been cited 
as musical teaching or description. 

The name of Mdlle. Rebecca Félix,—a sister to 
the more renowned Malle. Rachel, but herself, too, 
an actress, attached to the theatres of Paris, —must 
be added to the obituary of June. Mdlle. Rebecca 
died at Pau, after a sudden and severe illness. 

For the guidance of concert-givers and concert- 
goers, we ought to mention that the departure of 
Madame Persiani from England, announced in this 
journal, proves to have been a mistaken report.— 
A typographical error of less consequence, in last 
week's Atheneum, may be also here corrected,— 
namely, the transposition of the last two para- 
graphs of the ‘‘ Musical Gossip.” 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.— A mateur—J. R. S.—received. 











Erratum. — Page 780, col. 2,1. 13, for ‘* Bion,” read 
Bible. 
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tion, and Applications. Being a Familiar Introduction to the Use 
of the ————— and the Study of Microscopical Science. Illus- 
trated by upwards of Five Hund Drawings of Objects. By 
JABEZ HOGS, M.B.C.8. 

“ Tt was time thata treatise, containing a popular account of the 
principles and construction of the instrument and its modes of 
application, > appear. an has well ene in the work 
before us. 
to the utility ‘of the work, ‘which - may be consid 
compendium of the history, construction, and uses of the micro 
scope.”—Daily New: 











In preparation, 
The HISTORY of RUSSIA, the STEAM- 
ENGINE, ALGEBRA, &. 
he National Illustrated Library, 
Seen et fans, Berend and by W. & Orr & Oe. 


Co, Amen-corner, Paternoster-row, 
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mn BOBBIN’S LANCASHIRE DIALECT. 

Now ready. Second Edition, 12mo. cloth. 38. 64. 
DMLEctT of SOUTH LANCASHIRE; or, 
TIM BOBBIN’S teh 3! and MEARY, with ne 
Words a Phrases used in 


Rb: and a: ween 6 ry of 
pease By SAMUBL-BAMPOR 
London: J. Russell Smith, 36, . 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the FOUR 
GOSPELS, and the ACTS of the APOSTLES, on definite 
— of Translation, and an English version of the same. In Five 
y HERMAN TrEINFE ETTE 
Author of ‘Rules ‘or ascertaining the Sense conveyed in Ancient 
Greek Manuscripts.” 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row, London. 


[HE OMBROLOGICAL ALMANAC, ae-ved 
awak what is done in the interesting pursuit of weather 
calculation. will rejoice in being informed, that peowithstanding 
the miserably degrading hostility to the cause of truth, and the 
ins taken to poison the scientific mind, and cripple a science 80 
Beneficial, th though the sale has been d d by their 
tions, it must resume its bony fl for up to the present date 
during 1854 no tess than 374  Secta, 98 rinted, were right out of 490, 
exclusive of nights. with only +} out of 36 . It is is sin- 
cerely hoped all the newly-discovered planets may be 











-) 4, Babiiebed this day, 


HE ASSURANCE sisine and 
JOURNAL of the inapizoeR OF ACTUARIES, 


1. On the Demonstration a > connected with Interest 
and Annuities—2. On the Caceitonden of Life Policies—3. On the 
Method of (tee On th to the Values of Deferred and other 
Life Annuities — 4 1 first — sere Committee on 
Insurance — Foreign 
Original Tables, &c. 


London: Charles & Edwin Layton, 150, Fleet-street. 








Just published, the Second Edition of 
RADSHAW’S NEW, LARGE, and 
SPLENDID MAP 
of the BAILWay rs, CANALS, Wek MINERALS of 


Size, 6 feet 2 feces - 5 feet J inch ; exhibiting at one view all 
the sallvags, Railway Junctions, Railwa 
Electric Telegraph, Canals and Navigable 
Districts, with the Geological distinctions clearly and accuratel, 
defined, from the latest and —_  eantene authorities ; tedpoed 
from the Ordnance Serva. 
slandeomely Mounted om a Jeter, Varnishes os e 0 
n 0 





in 1855, of which due notice will be given; because in some years 
their makes more errors than in others. 








ENLARGEMENT OF ‘HOME THOUGHTS.’ 


E LOST HEIR; a New Tale, by Mrs. Ocra- 

viUs PAsIES OWEN, will be commenced in the First 
Number of the New Series of HOME THOUGHTS, published 
Monthly, price Threcsen nee. Amongst the talented Writers who 
will henceforth contribute to the pages of this widely-circulated 
ao wiil appear the Names of— 


rs. Abdy. W. Francis Ainsworth, Esq. 
j~ 4 Harriette D’Orsay. *.3. 
i Herbert. Risk Allah, Effendi. 
Miss | gs “A Roving Englishman.” 
Miss Pow Br, Ferguson. 


J. Yonge > Akerman Esq. 2 ie ~~ 
F.S. Ancona, Esq. F.RAS. L. Nugent, Esq. 
Rev. H. corietaee, I. A. F.R.S. . 0. F. Owen, M.A. F.S.A. 
Rev. E. Cobbold, M.A EB. F. R a 
To add to the interest of HOME THOUGHTS as a Family 
Magazine, the services of an established CHELRGLUGIST have 
n secured, who will return the exact character of inquirers for- 
warding specimens of Handwriting, under cover, to the Editor. 
Order the JULY Number, as a specimen, of any Bookseller. 
London: J. F. Shaw, 21, Paternoster-row ; _and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, price 1 Sor at 
With Frontispiece View of the Crystal Palace and Grounds at 
+ ao and 40 other Illustrations by Anelay, Whimper, and 


HE FIRST VOLUME of the NEW SERIES 
of the FAMILY ECONOMIST and ENTERTAINING 
COMPANION for Town one es to which is added, the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Treasury, 
THE IARNETTS (the best story of the day) 
and qamins that everybody wants t 
Sold “te ‘all Booksellers. 


ondon : Groombridge & Sons. 
Just out, French in a Month.—The 36th edition, 38. 6d. boards, 
PORQUET’S TRESOR, for turning Eng- 


E 
D lish ate? French at Sight; Secrétaire for ditto, Be. 6d.— 
Gramm — raseology, as. 6d.—First Reading Book, 


ar, 
2 od Dictio mary, 
” ° ary don : Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 


A List of 40 other Works for Italian, French, and German, by 
thesame Author, may be had. 


PLURALITY OF WORLDS. 


E ASTRONOMICAL DOCTRINE of a 
PLURALITY of WORLDS in perfect Harmony with the 
True Christian Religion. With an Appendix of Notes and Illus- 
rere being a Lecture, by the late Kev. 8, NUBLE. Price 1s. 


sewe' 

Cummine’s ‘GENESIS and GEOLOGY’ 
sien A Letter addressed to the Rev. J. Cummine, D.D. 
in Reply to his Lecture delivered before “ The Church of England 
Young Men’s Society,” January 19th, 1-52. By EDWD. MADE- 
LEY, jun. Price 

Hodson, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s Inn. 


Will be ready on the Ist of August, Part [. of 
HE FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN, 
———— by JOHN E. SOWERBY; 
Descriptions by C. JOHNSON, Esq. 
To contain about 46 Plates, aud to be completed in “Bight Monthly 
Parts; full coloured at 3s., partly coloured ats. 6d. per Part.— 
Prospectuses may be had through all ce Ey aud ofthe Pro- 
prietor, John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead- -place, Lambeth. 
Just published. Second Edition, feap. 8vo. price 92. 
N ANUAL of DISEASES of the SKIN, from 
the French of M. CAZEN AVE. ae Edition, thoroughly 
revised, much i i, an by the addi- 
tion of ’all | the rece: 8 Pathology. By 
THOMAS H. BURGESS. M.D. 
_London: Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. _ 


Just published, in feap. 8vo. cloth, price 
E DISEASE of the FETUS in ‘UTERO, 
with an Outline of Fwtal Developement. By HENRY 
MADGE, M.D. M.R.C.S. &c. 
S iens Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 


Just published, in fean. 8vo. cloth, price 78. 
TREATISE on HOOPING-COUGH: its 
Companions, Pathology, and Terminations ; with its suc- 
cessful Treatment bya New Remedy. By GEORGE D. GIBB » M.D. 

London: Henry Renshaw, = Strand. 
Just published, 1 vol. 8vo. p 
ETTSOMIAN LECTURES o on ‘INSAN ITY, 
eels vered before the Potion! Society of London, by FORBES 
WINSLO D.C.L., late President of the Society, and Editor 
of the ‘ Journal of  Paychologieal Medicine.’ 
London: J. eee a Soho. 
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orocco Case for the Library 
-" Sheets, Coloured... 

mong the many featares’ w vhich distinguish this comprehensive 
ua from all others hitherto age eg is the value of = me Sane 
graphical information it affords to the Traveller 
nected with the great RAILWAY and MININ 
this country; the Geological Strata of each ~t.. is distinctly 
a Position = the Mineral Treasures beneath 








efu ir resp and Working 
Mines clearly distinguished. 

In the colouring of the Map, the Railways belonging to the dif- 
ferent Companies have each a distinctive tint, and where the lines 
are Leased the distinction is effectually shown. The Broad and 
Narrow Gauges are particularly pointed out; each Station is en- 
graved in aspecial character; and the recent extension of the 
Electric Telegraph is made immediately apparent on all the lines 
where this communication exists. 

Extract from the Times.—“ We have noh 
ing this Map to the favourable notice of our oot te as 
valuable BB gape oe ; and Mr. Bradshaw is justly entitled to othe 
thanks the railway public in particular for the 





[Jt ULY 1, 54 



































care 
he has bestowed on a work so important, ina national sense, at 
the present period.” 





Now ready, a New Edition of 


yr TAw 
RADSHAW'S RAILWAY 
showing all the Railway Stations in Great Britain, the 
Railway Routes thereto, the various Companies’ Lines b 
to travel, Counties in which situated, Distances from London, and 
Population of each place. Price, in Sheet, 1s. 6d.; on Rollers, 
mounted and varnished, 5e. 

“This is a very useful and elaborate publication, long wanted, 
and indispensable to those who travel on business or pleasure. It 
will be found most valuable in the countivg-house, public office, 
or hotel.”— Morning Chronicle. 


Also, just out, price Sixpence, 


ECIMAL COINAGE TABLES, for simplify- 
ing ag Say Teg the introduction of the proposed New 
Coinage. By KOBEKT MEARS. 


W. J. Adams nae Guide Office), 59, Fleet-street, London. 





ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS, 
I. 
Incr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved forthe Work, 


ue LID. S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 

METRY: with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX,and 

SU PPLEMEN TARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise, Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 


By W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 


Author of the* History of Maritime and Inland Discovery,’ 
*The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &. 


“ Thisis the best edition of the Elements which has yet appeared. 
By the occasional use of algebraic symbols for words, the author 
has both shortened and simplified the reasoning. The few remarks 
on Geometrical —.- sis in the Appendix are of great value; and 
th will be found useful both to 





pupils and teachers.”— thenceum. 

“ A neat and cheap edition of the universal introduction to ma- 
thematical study, divested of the diffusiveness with which the havent 
Alexandrian clothed his expositions. Mr. Cooley has an 
Appendix of additional matter to exercise the stadent, and pre- 
fixed a very sensible Preface on wed utility of the study and the 
best mode of pursuing it.”—Spectat 

“ Mr. Cooley seems almost to wish ie contradict his own motto, 
that ‘there is no royal road to Geometry,’ Lp bee age age in thesteps 
of Playfair, he has the volume of t ° 
work, as well as the labour m¢ the student.” ‘prefixed wothe Ele- 
ments are some remarks on the study of 
for the elegance of their style as for the correctness oft their rea- 
soning.”— Civil Engineer and —— Journal, 








Uniform with the -Bloments,’ price 38, 6d. 


OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED, or,a Supplement to Euclid: 
being a KEY tothe Exercises appended to the* Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachersand private Students. Upwards of 120 Propositions 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustratedin it 
by new Diagrams. 

“The propositions are demonstrated, in most instances,in the 
plainest and neatest manner ; so that the work ma: justly claim 
(what it professes) to be a HELP TO TEACHERS.” *— Scholastic fourna 

The Key contains a collection of deduced propositions calcu- 
lated to make the learner familiar with the chief properties of geo- 
metrical figures.”— Dublin University Magazine. 

* Will be new "Moni Sa value as an aid toteachersof the 


Mathematics.” 
* The p: the valuable Appendix, 


ises in 
are demonstrated in fe ike Key, 7 whieh must, therefore, become at avery 
important volume in the eyes of the ambitious andi inquiring class 
of st '— United Service Gazette, 








E WATER-CURE. + CONSUMPTION 
and SCROFULA: an Exposition of the Question of their 
Curability. Illustrated by 147 authenticated Cases of Cure, many 


of them in the last seems. 
By JO BALSIRBIE, M.A. M.D. 
Author of ‘A "Treatise m the Organic Diseases a the Womb,’ 
oy @ Philosophy ye the Water oaree, | A $4. 
Cc. 


eoken: , Longman &Co. Malvern : Lamb & Son. 








III, 
In feap. tie price 18. 6d. 
(oOLEY’s Ss FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 


ts,’with theEnunciations 





printed separately for Use. in tne eee 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London, 




















—_—_—_ 
" MONTGOMERY’ 8 PROSE WORKS. ovU 
w Issue, in Shillivg Monthly Volumes, Vol. I. C 
(uRIst TA ; or, CHRIST OUR ALL IN Aur, 
London: H. W ooldridge, 82, Strand. AND 2, 
U Non ASSURANCE SOCIETY, It is resp 
Keports — (PLRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES). Offices, Cornhil}, aul Office, the 1 
70, Baker-street, London ; j Collegegresn, Dut Dublin ; jGronengen street should 
Hamburgh; Exchange-street Tithebarn-street, Li ng at the 
pool; North Nelsou-street, Edinburgh. Instituted in the eign ef at ts. 
Queen Anne, A.p. 1714. ‘iviete 
Chairman—J AMES ueyriEy Y, Esq. NAT 
Deputy-Chairman—STEPHEN WILSON, Esq. K 
Thomas ley, Es J BEN Paynter, Esq. 
Nicholas Charrington, Esq. John Rogers, Esq 
ta | a i 
i pin le 0) pencer Smit vb 
John Hibbert, Esq. Honty Aldwin Soames. ne Charles Bi 
ing at one view alt | ‘Thomas Mills, Esq. MP. Richard Horsman Solly, Esg, Hug 
kcaua Seek Mebnaeal 5 a i is, Esq. Samuel Wilson, Esq. Ald. Thos. 
THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary, 
ESTABLISHED 1841. J. Leander § 
EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERA] 
135 0 M LIFE OF F1CB, 25, Pall Mall. Professor W! 
Since the Establishment of this Society, 5.074 celtcian have beey 
issued for 2,090,0292. with 90,3651. of Annual Premiu: J. 
and th Two Bon have been declared (in 1848 apd 1353), addi E.8.! 
@ INT BRESTS 0 of pearly 2 per cent. per annum on the average to sums assured, Actuary 
ape Zh ws ic! a wr 4 of 1,0001, issued in 1342 on a healthy life is noy Denki 
Protits divided every 5 years. Sol 
Assurances are effected at home or abroad on either healthy ¢ 
a lives, at as moderate rates as the most recent data will 
a n 
hn nnd issued free of Stamp duty, and every charge but th _— 
rem 
Agents 8 wanted for Mey gfe places, , » P 
rospectuses, Forms o: posals, and every other informati 
may be obtained of the Secretary at the Chief Office, or on ‘applies B-~ dy) 
itati d- | tion to any of the Society's . Y 7 the navy ag ne 01 
F. P. NEISON, Actuary. 1. A Life 
c. pouGLAS SINGER, Sacre, or b; 
2, Policie 
AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE wet 
ee AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 3. A Life 
—— Sital dee London. Joint 
- . 4, Annui 
ITINERARY; Diredore. grant 
William Butterworth Ba ley, Esq. Chairman, 5. Naval 
which John, Fuller, Esq. irman, aesar 
Lewis Burroughs, Esq. dward Lee, Esq. with 
Robert Bruce sEhishecker, Esq. Colonel Ouseley, Inth = 
Major Henderson. Major Turner. rpeenba ne 
C. H. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. rm al pay 
The BONUS for the present year is the same as that declare By 
last pene, viz.: Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the Premium = as to A 
ae ees have made Five Annual Payments or more onth moved, its cas 
Scale. 
Endowmentsand Annuities granted as usual. society will 
IA BRANCH. steadily purs' 
Ley ne meng has Branch Establishments at Calcutta, Mad: will have, by 
and Bom which will ne 
#y¥ Tables of Rete, both weer and Indian, can be hada} 
application at the Oftice. JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 
Prospectus 
THE CORPORATION OF is for Ass 
HE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITU: fray o 
TION. MUTUAL pescnance COMBINED WIT pany’s 


MODERATE Ay - EMIUM 
Office Santee, 66, Gracechurch-street. 
THE PREMIL oMS are as low as by the non-participating seal 
f ees | Companies, and about a fourth lower than in othe ( 
ul ces. 





Annual Premium for Assurance of 1007. 





Age aA | 30 | 35 | 40 45 | 50 
£1180 |£2 1 6| £2 610) £214 o| 43 5 9\|£4 17 
Thus, a person of age 30 may secure 1,000. at death for a Year! 


Premium of 201. 15%. only, which, if paid to ony, of the othe 
hoa Offices, would secure a Policy for 8007. only, instead « 


. 

THE PROFITS one wholly divisible amongthe Assured. Bost! 
Appitions have nm made to Policies, varying from 20 to 4p 
cent. on their am 3 

Policies are issued free of Seay 3 Duty.—Premiums may be és; 
ducted in the returns for Incom 

Copies of last Report, explanatory ofthe Principles and Progra 

may be had on application. 


GEORGE GRANT, Agent and Secretary. 
v N FIRE OFFICE, Established 17)! 


Threadneedle-street ; Craig’s-court, Charing-cross ; and )s 
40, Wigmore-street, Cayendish-square, London. 








H. Blair 
E. Lenne 
Manager: Charles ] 
William 7 Hamilton, Esq Ch Chairman and Treasurer, William 
Charles Bell Ford, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Te ae Hon. William z. F. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 
M.P. enry Littledale, Esq. 
Hoe *. tr leyaell Bouverie. Fad wonee N ormah, Esq. 
Harry Chester, Brice ery 
Samuel Pepys Voekteretl, Esq. | Charles ‘Richard ole, Esq. 
Raikes 1.P. Lambert Pole, Be 
cease, Baya NEX 
f ohn ha Th DESIR 
MP. el e folloy 


tuart, E 
Glande oe George Thornton, Ee, ks, 


Russell Ellice, a 
William Franks, Esq. 
Capt. H. G. ——— R.N. 
Joseph Hoare, E *4. 

Felix Ladbroke, Esq. 


All persons insured in this Office, the Premiums on Ww 
Policies fall due at the Midsummer Quarter, are pp remib 
to pay the said Premiums, either at the Offices in Threadnecit 
street; Craig’s-court, Charin; yy at No. 40, Wigmen t1 
Cavendish-square ; or to the Agents in the Country, on 0! 
the 9th day of July, 1854, when the fi days, allowed! 
ao Oties, over and above the time for which they are insu 
will ex 

| oe eel may be made for more years than one Lp sine 
payment, and in such cases there will be a discount allowed 02 
premium and duty for every year except the first. 
RATES OF PREMIUM. 

Seconp Cuass. 






if 4 EXaurt 

ent for whic 
1 - id. per cent. 48. 6d. pe annum on th 

ue, an ate i ri much as the | 
* Tis Office insures Property in Foreign Countries, and the Bs” The premi 

are regulated by the nature of the risks i when the inst 

The Duty paid to Government by the Sun Fire Office ia 

amounted to 193,547. 


Jar Crass. THIRD Cras 
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Y FIRE OFFICE, 


50, REGENT-STREET, 

AND 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE-BUILDINGS, LONDON. 
Bn pre e 1806. 

parties holdiv 


gount 


reapecttally wot Policies in this 
m1, “= renewals of eh sal the 


= id. bef th'of JULY. ‘The Meceipts 
be pai fore e Receipts are 
tthe Offices in London, poe | in the hands of the ceveral 


CHARLES STEVENS, Secretary. 


once RE ESS. 
WATHONAY LOAN FUND LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE SOCIETY, No, 26, Cornhill, Loudon. 


tablished 
nang 
Campbell Barclay, Esq. John Moss, Esq. 
As sries Be nett, Esq, Thomas Nicoll. Esq. 
Hugh Croft, E. 8. Symes, M.D. 
John Elliotson, M.D. F.R.S. J. Leander Starr, Esq. 
Thos. Colley Grattan, Esq. Clement Tabo, Esq. 


Joseph re Esq. 
Managing 8. 
J. Leander Starr, Esq. ant ! Chee oa Esq. (Financial) 
Auditors. 
Professor Wheatstone, a R.S., and — ohn Radford Young. 


edical E. 

J. Elliotson. i D. F. RS. a7, 7, Conduit-street. 
E.S8. Eyes, M.D., 33, Davies-street, sw ey uare. 
Actuary— B. Woolhouse, Esq. F.R.A.S. F.S.8, , &e. 

=} S bia oe B vs Esq. 
Bankers— Messrs. Glyn, Mills & Co. ae no tunnel 
Solicitor—C. Ewens, Esq. 61, Moorgate-stree 


Total number ¢ Policies granted o— } December, 1852, 
to December, 1853—119 


Under the Sowing | bende, are briefly enumerated the leading 
principles of this 
OpsecTs OF THE ion 
1. A Life Assurance may be effected either by One Payment, 
or by an Annual Premium. 
2 Polictes may be effected WITH, or without the privilege of 
withdrawing gne-neat of the Annual Payments.—If with- 
out this privilege, the rates are lower. 

3. A Life ‘Acvaremen | may be eftected on the life of another, on 
Joint Lives or an agg 

——— Immediate, Deferred, or Contingent, will be 
also Endowments for Children. 

5 Naval and Military Men, not in active foreign service, 
assured without extra charge, and allowed to go abroad 
— forfeiture of Policy, on payment of an extra Pre- 

um, according to climate. 
In the « “event of the Assured (when on the WithGrawel System) 
not requiring to continue the Policy, on its sw: , one-hals the 
posse wil — os urned by —_ of purchase of — gt | 
therein. By this mean 


doubt as to the intrinsic transferable wales re Policy ry ~ 
moved, bo ow | value om pas and determined befo' the 
Society at halfthe ann iums paid m: @ vast class of 
societ will, ‘thereby be rity ‘and. every individual, while 

tteadily pursuing — ol ~ a provision for his aay at death— 
will aahere by the plan of this Society, a door open to his savings, 
which will never be closed against his wants or his use. 





Prospectuses, Report of last Annual Meeting, Forms of Pro- 
Fora, with urance, and every description of necessary Blank 
‘orms, with Tables of Rates, and full information on all points 
urnished, on application, at 26, Cornhill, or at any of the Com- 
— "s Agencies. 





| Dice OMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
THE RIGHT HON, SIR Y. FRANKLAND LEWIS, Barr. 
M.P. Chairman. 


HENRY FREDERICK STEPHENSON, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Advantages. 

The LOWEST rates of Premium on the MUTUAL SYSTEM. 

cry Fifth Year OF THE PRUFITS divided among the Assured 
every Fift 

No charge for Policy Stamps, nor for Service in the Yeomanry 
or Militia Cor, 

Number of f Policies in force, 6,600, 

The and to 1,340,0001. Income upwards of 
220, voaet per An 


The sam of 37, vol. was added to — at the last Division, 
which produced an average Bonus of 67 per Cent. on the Pre- 
miums paid. 

Assurances + in the current Year 1854, will participate in 
the Profits in 

For saaenane cates to 

ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary, 
New v Bridge-street, Blackfriars. — 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
48, GRACECHU RCH-STREET, LONDON, 
FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, ANN UITIES, &e. 
Directors. 
Chairman—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. 

Deputy-Chairman—CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Esq. 
John Bradbury, Eee Robert M. Holborn, Esq. 
Thomas Castle, Robert Ingham, Esq. M.P. 
Wm. Miller chiristy Roa Robert Shenvers. = 

William T: ne ey 
Charles Whetha 








Charles Gilpin, Esq. 


Physicians. , 
J. T. Conquest, M.D. F. neal” * Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
John Feltham, Esq. 
Robert Ingham, Eau. Charles Lushington, 
ankers— Messrs. naa Janson & Co., and Bank of England. 
Solicitor—Septimus Davidson, Esq. 
Consulting Actuary—Charies Ansell, Esq. F.R.S. 
Extracts from the REPORT of the Directors for 1853 :— 
“The Directors congratulate ae fellow members on the very 
gratifying result of the recently uinquennial Investi- 
gation of the assets and liabilities of the Institution, by which it 
appears that, on the 20th November, 1852, after providing for the 
present value of all the liabilities in the “Life Assurance Depart- 
ment, a surplus remained of 242,6271. which has been duly appor- 
tioned as heretofore. 
he reductions range from 5 to S9 per cent. on the original 
Annual Premiums, according vo! the age of the party and the time 
the Policy has been in force ; and the Bonuses vary in like manner, 
from 50 to 75 per cent. on the amount of Premiums paid during the 
last five years. 
“The total omeant of the reductions per annum for the ensuing 
five years is 33,3 
“The Bonuses pte tae to ene pelicice ms which the original 
Premiums continue to be paid amount to 89,8801. 58.; this to- 
gether with Bonuses apportioned at former p.- Ay inakes an 
aggregate addition to the sums assured by the Policies in force of 


= "Notwithstanding the great reducti of P the 
net annual income arising from 12,326 existing Policies is 
163,9121. 78. 1d.; this sum, with the interest on invested capital, 
viz., 37,2982. 7s, 3d., shows a total annual income of 201,2101. 14s. 4d. 

The amount of Carirau exeeeds ONE a ag ge STERLING. 

Members whose premiums fall due on the ist of July are re- 
— that they must be paid within 30 days from that date. 

ses and aa other information may be obtained on ‘ap- 

pilestion atthe Office JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 

June 24, 1854. 


— Hi. Lucas, ty 
8q. 








UNITED KINCDOM 


Earl of Courtown. 

Earl Leven and Melville. 
Earl of Norbury. 
Viscount Falkland. 


H. Blair Avarne, Esq. 

E. Lennox Boyd, a, Resident. 
Charles Berwick Curtis, Esq. 
William Fairlie, Esq. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. 


Established by Act of Parliament in 1834, 
8, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 


Honorary Presidents. 


Lord Elphinstone. 
Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
William Campbell, Esq., of Tillichewan. 


London Board. 
Chairman—CHARLES GRAHAM, Esq. F.S.A. 
Deputy-Chairmen—CHARLES DOWNES, Esq. 

D. Q. Henriques, Esq. 
J. G. Henriques, Esq. 
A. El. Macdougall, Esq. 


- Medical Offcer. 
Arthur H. Hassall, Esq. M.D., 8, Bennett-street, St. James's. 


F. C. Maitland, Esq. 
William Railton, Esq. 
Thomas Thorby, Esq. F.S.A, 





ks, 


THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


The NEXT DIVISION of PROFITS to 3lst DECEMBER, 1854, will be DECLARED in 1855. 
TIES DESIROUS of PARTICIPATING THEREIN SHOULD MAKE IMMEDIATE APPLICATION, 
The following note of additions to Policies at the two previous Divisions of Profits is extracted from the Company’s 


ALL PAR- 














The Bonu Bonus a added to Policies from March, 1834, | to December 31, 1847, is as follows:— 
a Time | Sum added to | Sum added to Sum payable 
Assured. Assured. | Policy in 1841. | Policy in 1848. at Death. 
£. | £8 @ x a2 € s. « «€ 
5,000 |13 yrs. 10 mts. 683 6 8 787 Ww O 6,470 16 8 
¥1,000 | 7 years. OF sree 157 10 0 | 1,157 10 0 
500 lyear, |  ceeece 11 5 @O Sul 5 0 








ment for which is 242, 1s. 8d.; 
much as the premiums paid. 


when the insurance is for life. 


* EXAMPLE.—At the oun, of the year 1841, a person aged 30 took out a policy for 1,0002., the annual pay- 
in 1847 he had paid in premiums 164/. 11s. 8d.; but, the profits being 2 
annum on the sum insured (which i is 222, 10s. per annum for each 1,000/.), he had 1571. 10s. added to the Policy, almost as 


per cent. per 


The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and only one-half need be paid for the first five years 


Policy Stamps paid by the Company. 


Every information will be afforded on application to the Resident Director. 








I MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1,0LD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820, 
SAMUEL HIBBERT, Esq. Chai: 
WILLIAM Kk. ROBINSON, Esq. "Deputy- Chairman, 
The ScaLe or Premiums adopted by this Office will be found of 
a very moderate character, but at th 
the s incurred. Se , sng time quite adequate to 
‘ouR-Firras, or per cent. o ¢ Profits, are assign 
Policies every ffth year,avd may be applied pee th oy A 
nsured, to an immediate payment in — or to the reduction and 
ultimate extinetion of future Premium 
Ovne-Tuixp of the Premium on Tnourences of 5001. and upwards, 
for or me bp term of life, may Rt asa debt npee the Policy. 
at col lend 
Sol and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with this 
Company for the whole term of life, when they have vi 1 on 
adequate value. bits 
this 


Security. Those who effect I epee wit cmp 
ital o 0002, of whi: ~4 4 
ine nf 


protected by its Subscribed Ca; 
je an is invested, from the urred by Members of Mutu 
ties. 








The satisfactory financial condition of the Company, exclusive of 
the Subscribed and Iuvested Capital, will be seen by the following 
Btatemen 

On the “ist October, 1853, the sums Acsased, 


qantntiog Bonus added, amounted to . . £2, me. ae 






And the Annual Income from the same s 


source, to 100.000 
Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at 
reduced rates, 


SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 
OOKBINDING.—W. HOLMES, Practical 


Bookbinder, 195, Oxford-street, London. Books bound in 
Morocco, Russia, or Calf, both plain and elegant, on the lowest 
terms. Gentlemen waited upon with patterns, Estimates given 
for large or small Litcarion Address, 195, Oxford-street. 


AUTION.-BOND’s PERMANENT MARK- 


ING INK, the original, and by far the best, requiring no 
preparation, offers the surest ‘means of protection for every variety 
of household linen and wearing apparel, against loss or mistake ; 
for which reason be careful to ask for the genuine article, prepared 
by the inventor, John Bond, 23, L ong: lane, West Smithfield, 
London. Sold by most Chemists, S and Medi Ven- 
ders. Price 1s. a bottle. 


*y* To avoid disappointment from the substitution of counter- 
feits, be careful to ask for “ The genuine Bond's poy Mark- 
ing Ink,” and further to distinguish it, observe that no sizpenny 
size is, or has at any time been, prepared by him, the y-- and 
Proprietor. 


ITHOGRAPHY.— Messrs. DAY & SON, 

Lithographers to the Queen, having built suitable and mest 
extensive premises, larger and more appropriate than any other 
establishment in the world, are L~ _pecpeees to (carry out with 
greater perfection a y.all those 
poner 5 ranches of martistic Lithography 1 for which they have so 
tong bee n pre-eminent. Colour-printing, as perfected by them, is 
rendered available, from the rapidity aud economy with which it 
is produced, for every parpese of illustration, either fac-similes of 
ictures or book-plates ; likewise to the production of _pattern- 
ooks, show cards, &c. Every description of Engineering Drawing, 
Plan W ork, and allkinds of commercial work executed for pro- 
——« ~~ or the trade, with a rapidity and superiority of 
given.—17, Gate-street, 




















hit! 
Gosotn’s tt *s lun- mmfields, 


ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreicn 
Acents, and Acents to the Roya. AvapEny, No.7, Old 
to remind the Nobility, Gentry, an: Artists, that ‘they 
continuete receive Consiguments of Objects of ‘piven 
&c.,from all parts of the Continent, for Sentegthooeah tt the Custom’ 
House, &c.; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
—_ information, may be had on application at their Office, as 
ve. Also, in Paris, of M. M. Cugnvu, No. 28, Kue Croix des 
Petits cleats (established upwards of fifty years), Packer and 
Custom-House Agent to the French Court and tothe Musée Roya). 


he SIGHT PRESERVED by the USE of 
SPECTAC L as, adapted to suit every variety of vision, by 
means of SME OPTOM R, which effectually prevents 
INJURY to the EYES oo the selection of improper Glasses, 
and is 7 3 employed b: 

anp & Lona, Opticians, 153, Fleet-street, London. 


ICROSCOPES of different shapes, from 

358. to 35, each. sustaining the most difficult eeentite trial, 

and om for » y the brass 

work of Microscopes, at 10s. a set, in two strengthe, for orders not 
less than six sets. These are bisnly recommended to the P: 

and to Mechanicians, Specified L of Prices can be had from 

E. & W. H. Jackson, Glass Warehouse, 315, Oxford-street.—To the 

Trade 15 per cent. will be allowed.—intcue & Wasservein, Op- 

ticians. Berlin, June 1854. 


HE ROYAL EXHIBITION.—A valuable, 
newly-invented very small powerful Waistcoat Pocket-glass. 
the size of a Walnut, to discern minute etree | at a distance cf 
from four to five _ which is found to err for 
YACHTING, and toSPO1 — GENTLEMEN. an AME- 
KEEPERS. 'Price ~TELESCOPES. eo: and 
most important LN VENTION in TELESCOPES possessing such 
extraordinary po that some, 34 inches, with an extra eye- 
piece, will hog ‘Giatinetly Jupiter’s Moons, Saturn's Ring, and 
the Double Stars. They supersede every other kind, and are of all 
sizes for the waistcoat- et, Shooting, peiary purposes, &c.— 
Opera and Race-course Glasses with wonderful powers, aminute 
b; seen from 10 to 12 miles dis’ —Invaluable 

















essrs. 
& B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, 39, Albemarle-street. 


Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 


OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 

LANDSCAPE LS —These Lenses give correct defi- 

nition at the centre and margin of the picture, and have their 
visual and chemical acting f foe coincident. 


om EuhRition fared | » P. 0G, an 
produced lenses for Po’ ture having the grea’ 
eV yet pr ced, by procuring the coincidence ofthe chemi- 
serctaliy oo and alrays. The sp! oD LT also very 
y co! 


a. bot! 
r. Ross has exhibited the best Camera ie the e Exh Miuition. It 
isturnished bd a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches 
here is no stop, the field is flat, and the image very 

pa = t up to ihe edge.” 
‘atalogues sent upon poplicetien. 
A. Ross, 2, Featherstone-buildings, High Holborn. 
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XCITED PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPERS 
Hiern as, it rei ank Cavor,1,Claylands 
place. ham-road, near London. 


PHOTOGRAPHY.—THE GREAT PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC CAMERA MANUFACTORY. 


IT EWILL & MORGAN, 24 and 25, Char- 
Caledonian-road, Tatington, sole Manufscturers 
of OTTEWILLS REGISTERED DOUBLE-BUDY FOLDING 
CAMERA. Tripod Stands, Printing Frames, &. 
The Trade supplied. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS. 


. 
TTEWILL & MORGAN ‘S MANS 
4 and 25, Charlotte-terrace, Caledontan~ 
Islington OTTEN ILL’S REGIE” TERED DOUBLE- BODY 
FOLDING CAMERA. adapted for Landscapes or Portraits, yg 
be had of A. Ross, Featherstone-buildings, Holborn, Photographic 
Tecieesee Bond-street,and atthe Manufactory as above; w ere 
every di ption of Cameras, Slides,and Tripods may be 
The Trade applied. 














STEREOSCOPES. 


LAND & LONG, 153, FLEET-STREET, 
UPTICIANS and PHILOSOPHICAL inet KU MENT 
MAKERS, invite attention to their oe of STEREOSCOPES of 
al akinte, and in various materials ; also, to their yo and exten- 
rtment of STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES for the same, in 
DAGURRREOTY PE: on PAPER, and TRANSPAKENT AL- 
BUMEN PICTURES on GLASS, \neinding Views of London, 
Paris, the Rhine, Windsor, &c. These Pietures, for minuteness of 
detail and truth in the representation of natural objects are unri- 
valled. 


EATSTONE’S REFLECTING STEREOSCOPES, adapted 
esis exhibition of large views. Pictures for the same in great 
—. 

ann & Lona, Opticians, 153, Fleet-street, London. 
wy Pumiliar BPxplanation of the Phenomena’ sent on appli- 
cation. baw Ry ABS SP A, OEY 
OLLODION Soares and VIEWS, 
ined wit greatest ease and cert by using 
BLAN obtained vite te preparation of of SOL dee hk ‘Cort on."C Cer- 
i ti 
inte eat fatthful vendesing of ¢ of the half- ones, Seige ‘this 
a most valuable agent in the hands of the Photographer. 
a Paper, for printing from glass and paper ‘negatives, 
othe Ds Pwecn Matic PLaTE-HOLDER for Collodion Plates. 
Waxed and Lodized Papers of tried quality. 
—— in the processes. 


ne 








& Lone and 1 Instrument 
is, Onerative Chemists = Pieetstreet London. 











PEROyEENT, in COLLODION.—J. B. 
OCKIN & CO., CHEMISTS, 289, STRAND, pares by a new 
mode of Lodizing, t may say 


exporter, in sensitiveness and producing qualities to avery 
other hitherto published: Sarat d appreciat 
of half tints, for which their manufacture been. cotonned, ave 


A us, Pure Chemicals, and every Sqgutoementine the Prac- 
tice of Photography. Instruction in the A: 

THE COLLODION and nceretys PAPER PROCESS, by 
J. B. HOCKIN. Price 1s. ; by post, 1s. 


YLO-IODIDE of SILVER, exclusively used 
at all the Phot he 

of this “preparation is now wwe ly acknowled Testimo- 
nialsfrom the best Photographers and principal entific men of 
‘the dey. ro pl the assertion, that hitherto no preparation has 
M vee : ae ot atl such pories es 
bined with the grea! rap of action. In all cases where 
= quantity is required, the vecoueions may be had at Wholesale 
price inseparate Bottles,in which state it may be kept for years, 

Bnd exported toanyclimate. Full eer eng for use. 














Cc iN. samech | a is stamped with a Red Label bearing my 
mame,’ RIGHAR W. THOMAS, Chemist, 10, Pall Mall, to 
counterfeit ich te felony. 


CYANOGEN SOAP, for REmMovING all kinds 
of PHUTOGRAPHIC STAINS. se nuine is made only bythe 
inventor, and is secured —_ a red label bearing this signature 
and ress, RICHARD W. THOMAS, CHEMIST, 10, PALL 
pane. Manufacturer of pure F1 Photographic Chemicals : and may 

all a Pots, at 18., 28., and 

39. 6d. each, trough h Messrs. Edwards, 67 St. Paul's’ Chureh- 

= <a cae lay & Co. 95, Parringdon-street, Wholesale 
gen’ 


UID COMPASS WITHOUT AIR BUB- 

BLE.—F. DENT, Coppten aa zt ate | ueen a 
Prince Albert, has now openet © 
next door to his other sho 
of the PATENT ey 2 CoM rize 

was awarded to the late E. J. Dent, at theGreat Exhibition, and 

tie own Improved Fluid Compass, which is steadier than’ any 
other inuse. Price the same as ordinary Compasses. 


SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 
LUSTRES, &c., 44, Oxford-street, London, conducted in con- 
nexion with their Man ry, Broad. street, Birmingham. Esta- 
‘Dlished 1807. Richly cut and e 1 engraved Decanters in t variety, 
Wine on. S Water J Goblets, and all kinds of Table Glass 
at at exceedingly m ces. Crystal glass Chandeliers, of new 
delegant designs, for Gas or Candles. A large stock of Foreign 
Ornamental GI Glass always on view. Furnishing orders executed 














BEING TOR ond C O., 
TEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE, 

MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS NORONZISTS, &e., 

n Purchasers & observe that each article 

— their heir Patent Mark, .“E. & CO. undera crown,” as noothers 

* Phe fact frequently set forth of articles being plated by * Elking- 

ton’s Process,” affords no guarantee of the quality,as numerous 

manufacturers are licen: by them to use the Process,but without 

restriction in the mode of a, the metal employed, or 


the thickness of silver deposited there: ese productions were 
honoured at the late ‘Great Exhibition | by an sverd ofthe “ Council 
Medal,” and may be obtained at either blishment, 

45,’ is MOORGATE-STREET, } LONDON; 


NEWHALL-STKEET, BIRMINGHAM. 


Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent free b: t. 
‘Heplating and Gilding asusval. a ata 





OLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY.— 
ATHERSTOUN & BROGDEN beg to call the attention of 

the spaces to >  nilewing examp showing the relative prices 
Rin the purchase of a genuine, and of a spurious 


eet OR POLISHED ZINC- 
OLD pais, 
Assumed ‘coat. 0 
chain,ofequal ~ 
ntrinsic value, (if 
gold is of 74 carats) . 


Lett, f labour and 
=. vs ut and 5 0 


GENUINE GOLD CHAIN. 
Assumed cost of gold 
chain,ofeq pal wegnt cic 00 
Intrinsle values (if the 
gold is of 15 carats).. 7 0 0 


Left, Om labour oo 
pro: 


- 8H 0 





£3 0 0 
” Difference, 115 om a 


Watherston & Brogden, Goldsmiths. Manufactory, 16, Hen- 
rietta-street, Covent-garden, London. Established a.p. 1798. 


LLOWER-POTS and GARDEN SEATS.— 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, fully an- 
nounces that he has a very large ‘assortment of the above articles 
in various colours, and rw au early inspection. Ever. = 
scription of useful CH GLASS, and EARTHENWAR 
= ow possible price, & Cash.— 250, Oxford-street, pear ijde 





((ARRIAGES of the lightest Construction, best 

build and finish, at reduced prices.— For SALE, or to be Let 
on Job, a large assortment of New and Second-hand CARRIAGES, 
comprising single and double seated Drennan. Clarences, Step- 
nes Barouches, Pilentums, Phaetons, &c.— Peake’s_old-esta- 
lished Carriage Factory, 5, Lisle, or 11, Princes-street, Leicester- 
square. 








7, Baker-street, Portman-sauare. 


RIZE MEDAL to GAISTOR'S SADDLES 
(MILITARY and PARK) and HARNESS, 
SADDLERY, Harness, Horse Clothing, Blankets, Brushes, 
Sponges, and every —_ fours Requisite. Outfits for Indio. 
Prices. cash, te cent. yi w those cmap charged 
for credit. rials,W 3A and Style not surpassed. 
A detailed Tice will be sent free by post, or may be had on appli- 
cation at CAISTOR’S, 7, Baker-street, Portman-square, wherethe 
Exhibition Saddles and Harness may be seen. 


RIBBS, COTS, CHILDREN’S BEDSTEADS 
and BEDDING.—In HEAL & SON'S large assortment of 

lron and Wood Bedsteads will be found every variety of Chil- 
dren's Cribbs and Cots, omreine 22 different patterns and 6 dif- 
ferent sizes.—Full particulars of the above, together with every 
other description of Bedstead in their Hlustrated Catalogue, sent 
— A, on application to a , Bedding and Bed- 

196, (i+ t— road, 











IANKS for AQUA- VIVARIA, asin Use at the 
Gardens of the Zoological Society of London, i in the Regent’s 
Park ; and of tlg Royal Zoological Society of Ireland. Manufac- 
tured ‘by SAN ae & WUOLCOTT, 1}, Guildford-st., » Fovatiling. 


of T. 
Ft. In, Ft. In. Ft. In. £. 8. d. 
6 a 0 wide, ; 6 deep, Sond Ends, 18 ri 0 
3 0 | - Sol yg , 2 0 


Or eS of any Dimensions or Shape. 
These Tanks are equally suitable for the Garden, Conservatory, 
or Dra wing-Room 





IARL & CO.’S CREAMING HOP CHAM- 
PAGNE.—Price 16s, per dozen.— Bottles and Hampers 2s. 6d. 
per dozen, or returned.—An invigorating tonic and refreshing 
dinner beverage.—A luxury to the robust, = invaluable to 
invalids.—Address, Cart & Co. 11, Beaufort-buildings, Strand, 
London.—THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 
PALE 


ARON LIEBIG on ALLSOPP’S 


ALE.—“I am myself an admirer of at beverage, and m 
own experience enables me to in — 
the opinion of the most eminent English } hosseeas. as a 
agreeable and efficient tonic, and asa general everage,both for the 


invalid and the robust.”—-Giessen, May 
AL orice 'S PALE ALE ONLY ‘i BOTTLED by PARKER 
TWIN Beer Merchants, 54, PALL-MAIL 
IMPERIAL MEASURE.—Quarts, 88.; Pi ~ 5s.; Half-pints 
(for ~~ mene 38. per dozen. Also in Casks of 18 gallons and 
upwards. 





































== Pe 
UTY OFF TEA.—The Prices ofallour PEAg ENDI 
_ ‘ again REDUCED 4d. per pound. Buyers 
trong Congou Tea, 28. 8d., 28. 10d.; 38., f isit WII 
8s.4d. Rich Souchong ‘Pea, 36. 2d., Ba. 4d., Sa. 8A, former ee street (corne! 
38. 6d., 38, 8d.,48. Best Assam Pekoe Bouchong Tea, 48., forme fy saad, Perry’ 
ae Pe eC Bt are 
oe ~—) 58., former Price > = ete - Px Gun: proach ed els 
8., 18. 8. . 4 exquis' 
Rare Choice Mocha Coffee (10 years ona), 1s. 6d. we tom. ne i S on 
Sugars are supplied at market prices. Se wi 
All sods. sent carriage free by ox our own vans, if witbi oe. a 
miles. . Coffees, and a Grlece carriage free to aay Tail. a i fi 
way ieee or market to: a England ia to the value of: t Stov 
2 upwards, by PHILLIPS e COMPAN ‘Tea-merchants, §, ‘abled to se 
King William-street, City, London. A cael Price Current oi tly—Fr 
post-free on application. _ | nove diy— 
OCOA is a NUT which, besides farinaceoy; ATHS 
substance, contains a bland oil, jess liable than any other ojj 8. BU: 
to rancidity, Possessing these two nutritive substances, Coces ist clusively ¢ e 
most valuable article of diet, more particularly when, by mechapj- The stock of 
cal or other means, the farinaceous substance is perfectly incor. ever submitt 
— with ne oily, that the one will peevent the other from with and 
a unio esented in the Cocoa guis 
JAMES ipPs The deliehthal flavour, in part dependentepe Showers, 3l. t 
the oil, is retained, and the whole preparation is one suited to th, Hin, 148. to 3 
most delicate stomach. 1% packets, 18. Cold Plunge, 
JAMES EPPS, Homaopathic Chemist, Beyotian | mon, Piccadilly, B steat variety 
. Great Kussell-street, Blooms EB 
In regard to p a. cordean + f the Analytical in the 
urity, see the report of the Anal i 
Commission, in The Lancet, July, 1851. t Seniten ae SIV 
EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE § fdamon tr 
AUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, Ub . 6d. 
and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, and§ ald er 1+, 8 
and by its tonic and invigorating ws peaperticn enables thestomad some Ornam 
to perfectly digest the food. aily use of this aromatic and from 2. 19». t 
delicious Sauce isthe best Hn to health. Sold by the Pro. 
prietors, Lea & Pernrins, 6, Vere-street, Uxford- © een —s pari 
ond 68, Broad-street, Worcester ; and also hy Messi —An a 
& Sons, Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell, and other Oita | dented, whet 
pocant, Tenten : and generally by the principal Dealers ip New Oval 


guard against imitations, see that the names of 
e bottle 


3 gu rays, pe 
“ Lea & Perrins” are upon the label and patent cap of the Ditto. ivee 








Convex sha 
DURABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA Round and 
TUBING.—Many inquiries having been made as to th: | pene 
Durability of Gutta Percha Tubing, the Gutta Percha ©. pagar 
have pleasure in DO AV TS tee. to the following letter: :—FROW acy mg 
SLR RAYMON NTNOR,ISLE of WIGHT, fp 13% Gillery;, 

Testimonial.—* March 10th, 1852 —In reply to your letter, star 
received this morning. respecting the Gutta Percha Tubing for od ab ong 
Pump Service, I can state, with much satisfaction, it answers per. Se stay 
fectly. Many Builders, and other persons, have lately examined tetarned for 
it, and there is not the least apparent difference since the fir 39, OX FOR 
laying down, now several years; and I am informed that it ist) and 3, NEW 
ag ay in the houses that are being erected here.” aeaiecanianiened 
N-B. From this Testimonial it will be seen, that’ the COR SHE] 
ROSIVE Wari of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect Gentiles 

Percha . one 
THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, | ek 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. png ven den 
N OTICE.— BERDOE’S VENTILATINGE boohtn 
i a os LIGHT OVER- e-yrtr any amount OCH HWE 

, without confining perspi: fatal objection to all } 

pA. waterproofs. air-tight materials being unfit, “and da NESIA 
for clothing ; ent being free from to be manufa 
= —s> paces a Net blishments ii 
JACKETS, LADIES" MAN’ Dor, ity of thes 
watts LOK, &c., 96, NEW BOND- STREET, and 69, CORNHIL DE Weatity overs 


bya label wi 





genuine; and 
throughout tl 










JUNN’S TAILORS’ LABOUR AGENCY 








LLSOPP’S PALE or BITTER ALE,— 
Messrs. 8S. ALLSOPP & SONS beg to inform the TRADE, 
that they are now registering orders for the March Brewings of 
their PALE ALE in Casks of 18 Gallons and upwards, at the 
BREWERY, Burton-on-Trent; and at the under-mentioned 
Branch Establishments :— 
LONDON, at 61, King William-street, City; 
LIVERPOOL . at Cook-street ; 
MANCHESTER, at Ducie-place ; 
DUDLEY at the Burnt Tree 
GLASGOW, . 5 St. Vincent: sae 
DUBLIN 


OUTH WALES, at 13, meet Hat a 
Messrs. ALLSOPP & SONS take the opportunity | 


















to PRIVATE FAMILIES that their ALES, a recom: 
mended by the BS GENUINE from all be procured in DRAUGHT 
and BOTTLES G all the most RESPECTABL E 
LICENSED VICTUALLERS, on “ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE” 
being specially eat or. 

When in bottle, the genuineness of the label can be eseeutained 
by its having *ALLSOPP & SONS” written across it 


NUMBER ONE, a. PAUL'S CHURCH- 


EIGHT- 7s PER Pama REDUCTION IN THE 
PRICE O A. Further Reduction of the Duty, 4d.; and Fall 
in the Market Vaiue ad 

In_making this satisfactory announcement, we beg to remind 

urchasers, anxious to obtain the best value for their money a4 

n point of quality, with in price, the TEA 
we supply are unequalled. 

As common tea, even at a low price, is dear, and as, on the other 
hand, consumers generally do not require the most costly kinds, 
the following sorts will be ay to give the greatest satisfaction 
to the majority of purchasers 








This is a very serviceable Tea 
for the — and for large es- 
tablishm 


Strong and mantel black 
leaf Congou...... Perlb. 3 0 

Strong rich and full-fia- families. Its flavour cannot 
vou) Black Tea 


























invites pee attention to the principles on which it is con t from tl 
ducted, and by which it offers unusua staieienee, both to the pre 
ducer and the consumer, combining high wages to the one, with ee 
low charges to the other. Conducted by the Agent at small cost.it NDIA-] 
secures the best labour, and pays the best price for it ; while it 113, HIG 
appropriates a part of its trading profits tothe moral and soci goopy YEAR 
vation of its operatives, and has provided, at a cost of near) ean prove th 
One Thousand Pounds, Schools for the education of their chi delicacy and e 
dren, Lecture Hall, yy arm ths, &c. See a mori ang on inde 
‘imes of any Wednesday, or send fr post, pre-paid 
A useful Dress Coat, Twenty-eight Shillincs—Wags ms (snc ane 
paid ‘for Making. 10a 6d. A first-e 7g ress Coat, Two Pound ETCA 
ixteen— Wages paid a Making, 
13 & 14, Newington Causeway, 7 39 & 40, Bridge House-plac, TOOT: 
enetin-We connexion with any other house. — by 2 
vin 
~ : 
O YOU BRUISE YOUR OATS ?— Grea fh ‘sino com 
Saving and Good for the Animal.—Oat Bruisers, -l 158.29@ darable unble 
and 41. 58. Cutters, 1/. 78. 6d. and 2. 19s. 6d.— Mary War uated anc 
LAKE & Co. 118, Fenchurch-street. the most suc 
a direct ee ! 
OOKING by GAS.—The most extensive serie aaa th 
of well- wert he and efficient GAS COOKING APPAR‘: oo 
TUS are to beseen at F. EDWARDS & SON’S, 42, Poland-stret, 
San ag where one also may be seen in daily operation. Th ‘oes - B 
as, efficiency in cooking, cleanliness, and savingd i Sme ses. 
trouble, x neti insure its speedy universal adoption. A prospect METCALF’ 
per post on receipt of two stamps. ——— 
AFETY for STREET DOORS.— CHUBB Prevent 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys, areper REW: 
fectlysafe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. T¢ ' 
are very strong, not liable to get out of euder. and the price solo nN Recommer 
as te place them within the reach of all classes. per RON 
Fire-proof Safesand Boxes form a complete preservatior Nee ents, 6 
plate, books, &c. from fire and thieves. { nt ands 
Paul’sChurehyard, London ; 28, Lord-st NB. 7 
ket-street, Manchester ; and Horsley Fields: Wolverbompten. D. rew 
Preparation, *. 
RNAMENTAL PAPER HANGINGS, & E TI 
English and French manufacture, consisting of Pannelle! of Teeth 
Decorations, and every style i d for the hment of L tion t 
descriptions of Residences, Cabinet Furniture, and Upholsted 38 regards the 
the first class, and at moderate prices, to insure articles of S) ithe con 
soundest workmanship and choicest design.—E. T. Alt CHE! the various ee 
451, New Oxford-street, Manufactory, Royal Mills, W andswort} pri 
Surrey. 
stands wnrival 


ARTIES FURNISHING are respectful 


care, this uniq 
invited to call and [INSPECT the extensive WAK H-K0UM 


tions, and imp 





This isa —y ‘desirable Tea for 
} fail to please, while i gth 
isvery 


DAKIN & COMPY., TEA-MERCHANTS. 
ang Patentees for Roasting Coffee in ein Cylinders, 
NUMBER ONB, 8ST. PAUL'S OH CHURCHYARD. 








of RICHARD LOADER, 23 and 24, Pavement, Finsbury, wh Ove spots o 
they can be supplied at —t.+— prices,and of guaranteed qualits na rome 
= rice 
(eens NUT FIBRE MATTING and MAT§. by ery 

of the best quality.—The Jury of Class 28, Great Exhibitic ment samp ~ 


awarded the 20d Perfumer 





Prise Medal to T. TRELOAR, Cocoa Nut File 
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TENDERS, esOvm, ond FIRE IRONS.— 
uyers of the al betore finally deciding, 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S Snow. ROOMB, 39, Oxford- 
ner of ag epee Hes-Lands, poumen “street, and 4 
Wor contain 


to — 





5,Perry’s-place. The 
iormer fy 24 Rinent of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, FIRE 
a. 8d, FRx, MT GENERAL IRONMONGERY as cannot’ be ap- 
| Gun: elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design 
acne Sanase of workmanship. right stoves, with bronzed 
18, 4d, eee nts and two sets of bars, 22. 148, to SL. 108, ; ditto with ormolu 
croaments and two sets of bars, 5i. 10s, to 121. 128. ; Bronzed Fenders 
complete, with standards, from 78. to 31. ; Steel Fenders ~"y 2). 158. 
D tight was ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments.from 2. 158 - 78. 
y rail. rons, ag ls. 9d. the set to 4l. 4s. gay and aul other 
of aie Pireitoe, cs. with radiating hearth plates. All which he is 
~~ enabled to st he tre youn wean a me tent -* purchases; and 
; —From the frequency and extent o 
a “Posty ly— From those purchases being made exclusively for cash. 
ce0us ATHS & TOILETTE WARE.—WILLIAM 
- 8. BURTON has ONE LARGB sHOW-ROOM devoted ex- 
her oi clusively ¢ to yd pisen as on —— and TOILETTE WARE. 
con isa The stock of 8 at once t! newest, and most varied 
echani- The pmitted tot > *; public, — marked at prices proportionate 
—_ with those that have tended to make his Establishment the most 
T from distinguished in this country. Portable Showers, 78. 6d; Pillar 
red by BH Showers, al. to St ; Nursery, 138. 6d. to 328. ; Nponging, 158. to 32s. ; 


htupon He Frip, 14s. to 318. 6d. A large assortment of Gas, Furnace, Hot and 


i to the Cold Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower Baths.—Toilette Ware in 
cadilly; great variety, from 158. 6d. to 458. the Set of Three. 

‘ E BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 
ani in the KINGDOM is Bi gees 8. may ehnaty } od 
entity TWO VERY LARGE ROOMS, which are devoted to 


EXCLUSIVE. SHOW of [RON and BRASS BEDSTEADS a 
CHILDREN’S COTS with appropriate Bedding and Mattresses. 
TRE Common 














Iron Bedsteads, from 178. ; Portable Folding Bedstends, 
, Chops, from 128. 6d., Patent [ron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints 
d Salad, and patent sacking, from 218.; and Cots from 2is. each. Han 
tomach ome 2 _ and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, 
tic and 2. 19», to 132, 138, 
my parler MACHE and IRON TEA-TRAYS. 
relay —An assortment of Tea Trays and Waiters wholly unprece- 
ren a dented, <oemer as oy Miche? or novelty. 
i New Oval shape Papier 
a Trays, per set of three . from 208. 0d, to 10 guineas. 
bottle .- | amy = vd, to 4 guineas. 
1 ‘om 
CHA Round and Gothic * waiters, cake and bread Sahota, equally low. 
5 to the WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LAKGE SHOW-KOOMS | 
; (all communicating), sueusive of the shop, devoted svlely to the 
or Ro thowof GENERAL FURNIS SHING. IRON MONGERY linclud- 
PROM ing Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and Japanned jena, Iron 
V 1GHT. and Brass Bedsteads, and Bedding). so arranged and classified 
+ letter, that purchasers may easily and at once make their Re 
ing for Catalocues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. The money 
tees returned for every article not approv 
a a 39, OXPFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street) ; Nos. 1 
titie, p and3, NEWMAN-STREET ; and 4 and 5, PERRY i-puace.” 
re.” 2 
ne COR: SHER’S DRESSING-CASES, for Ladiesand 
effect on Gentlemen, in silver or plated, are furnished with the mor- 
ES ticed partitions,and warranted to stand the tropical climate; also 


Travelling and Writing Desks, Work-boxes, &c. Fisher has one 
of the largest stocks in don, at prices to suit all purchasers. 

relined. Catalogues post-free.—188 and 189, Strand, corner 
TING & of Arundel-street. 


CHWEPPE’S SODA, POTASS, and MAG- 
NESIA WATERS, and ERATED LEMON ADE, continue 
to be manufactured upon the largest at. their several 
blishments in London, Liverpool, Bristol. e~) Derby. The cele- 
brity of joan well-known waterer and the preference re Sa 
superio’ 
qoality over vor aan [others ta is well pate oe Every ote is Ss 
bya label with the name of their firm, — which none 
uine; and it may be had of nearly all respectable Chemists 
throughout the Kingdom. Importers of the German Selters Water, 
direct from the Springs, as for the last twenty years. 
, Berners-street, London. 


NDIA-RUBBER COMBS.—W. Gay & Son, 
3, HIGH HOL et near King-st rye bene now on sale 
GOODYEAR’S PATENT INDIA-RU BBER COMBS. Use alone 
can prove their superiority over tortoise-shell, surpassing it in 
delicacy and elegance, whilst the price is only that of ae 
and are indestructible. Dressing or Back Combs forwarded 
post, pre-paid, 28. 2d, 






















ETCALFE & COS NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHEs. 
—The Tooth Brush has the im + 4 ee of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of t! h, and is famous for the 
pow not coming louse, 1s. An belay Clothes Brush, incapable 
wring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the 
i . unbleached Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes ot improved 
and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act in 
the ~oe successful manner. Smyrua Sponges.— By a of 
direct coe eee ye Metcalfe & Co. are enabled to secure to their 
customers the luxury of a Genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at 
METCALEE, BINGLEY & CU.’S Sole Estab ishment, 130 R, 
Oxford-street , one door _- =i Holles-street. 
a —Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s,” adopted by 
e 
METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 28. per box. 
THE CI CHOLERA!!! 
Prevented by the destruction of all Noxious Effiuvia, 


REW 8S’ S DISINFECTING“*FLUID. — 
mmended by the College of Physicians. —-THE CHEAPEST 
ANDSTHONGHST CLOKIDB OF ZINC —Quarts, 2s.; Pints, 18.; 
Half-Pints, 6d —Sold by all Chemists, Druggists, and Shipping 
Agents, and at Commercial Wharf, Mile End, London.—Agents, 
Nears. os 9a. ue Disint - a seis ten oro ~ yee hone 
Trews’s Disin ing he 
uid is a cheap, powerful, and pure 





beneee. Preparation.” —M. 


DR. DE JONGH'S 


LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER 
OIL. 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LOFFODEN 
ISLES, NORWAY, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS ; THE MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR CON- 
SUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, CHRONIC 
RHEUMATISM, AND ALL SCROFULOUS DISEASES, 
Approved of and recommended by Berze.ivus, Lienie, Worn- 


ra R, JONATHAN Pererra, Fouquier, and numerous other eminent 
edical mev and scientific chemists in Europe. 


ee rewarded with medals by the Governments of Belgium 
and the Netherlauds, 


Has almost entirely superseded all other kinds on the Continent, 
in consequence of its proved superior power and efficacy— effecting 
a@cure much more rapidly. 


Contains iodine, phosphate of chalk, volatile acid, and the ele- 
ments of the bile—in short, all its most active and essential 
principles—in larger quantities than the pale oils made in En 
land and Newfoundland, deprived mainly of these by their m 

of preparation. 


A pamphlet, by Dr. de Jongh, with detailed remarks upon its 
superiority, directions for use, and cases in which it has pre- 
— with the greatest effect, will be forwarded gratis, ou appli- 

cation. 


The pabioined Testimonial of the late Dr. JONATHAN 
PEREIR A, Professor at the University of London, Author of 

*The Elements of Materia Medica and “Therapeutics,” is selected 
from innumerable others from Medical and Scientific men of the 
highest distinction. 

* My dear Sir,—I was very glad to find from you, when I had the 
pleasure of seeing you in London, that you were interested com- 
mercially in Cod Liver Oil. It was fitting that the Author of the 
best analysis and investigations into the properties of this Oil 
should himself be the Purveyor of this important medicine. 

“I feel, however, some diffidence in venturing to fulfil your 
request by giving you my opinion of the quality of the oil of which 
you gave me a sample; because I know that no one can be better, 
and few so well, acquainted with the physical and chemical pro- 
perties of this medicine as yourself, whom I regard as the highest 
authority on the subject. 

“I can, however, have no hesitation about the propriety of re- 

ding to your applicati The oi) which you gave me was of 
the very finest quality, whether considered with reference to its 
colour, flavour, or chemical properties ; and I am satisfied that for 
medicinal purposes no finer oi! can be procured. 

“With my best wishes for your success, believe me, my dear Sir, 
to be very faithfully yours, (Signed) 


“JONATHAN PEREIRA.” 
“ Finsbury-square, London, April 16, 1851. 
“To Dr. de Jongh.” 4 
Sold Li ak 2. in bottles labelled with Dr. de 


Jongh's stam 
ANSAR, sanvene & CO. 77, STRAND, 
sole Consignees and Agents for the United Kingdom and British 
Possessions, and b: by all respectable Chemists and Venders of Medi- 
cines in Town and Country, at the following prices :— 
IMPERIAL MEASURE. 
Half-Pints, 28 6d. ; Pints, 48 9d. 


VY 10LETS. — — BREIDENBACH, Distiller of 
Flowers and Fau de Cologne to the has, in great 
perfection, several EXTRACTS of the WooD VIOLET. eThe 
erfume is very Jasting, and will not stain the handkerchief. 
Yiolet Pomade, Violet Cold Cream, Violet Sachet Powder, . 
equally fragrant.—KEMOVED from Park-street to 1578, NEW 
RON D. STKEERT., facing Redmayne’s. 


HENEY's CALCINED MAGNESIA con- 


tinues to be prepared, with the mest scrupulous care and 














attention, by Messrs. THOS. & WM Manufacturing 
Chemists, ee It is sold, in bottles price 28. 9d. ; or with 
glass stoppers mp i with full directi for its 


use, by their rant agents i in he Metropolis, and throughout the 
United Kingdom ; but it cannot be genuine unlese their names are 
engraved on the Government Stamp, which is fixed over the cork 
or stopper bottle. 

Sold in London, wholesale, by Messrs. Barclay & Sons, Perrine: a 
don-street ; Sutton & Co. Bow ” Churchyard ; ewbery & Sons. 
Edwards, Thos. Butler, St. Paul's Churchyard ; Savory & Co. 
= street ; Sanger, Oxford-street : — of most of the Venders of 

M be had, authenticated. b: Ke eA Stamp, 
HENE 's AROMATIC SPIRIT OF VINE 


0 YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c. ?—If so, use Miss GRAHAM'S NIOU- 
K KENF, the most efficacious Hair generant ever introdu 
reproduces the Hair ynen lost either by disease or decay. prevents 
Koteltine off.effectual Sgreyness.strengthens weak hair,angd 
8 guaranteed to uce those attractive ornaments, Whiskers, 
Renstadhion. Eyebrows, &c. in three or four weeks. Fornourishi 
and beautifying the hair, and sustaining its curling powers in all 
weathers, it has no equal. Price 2s., and sent post free to 
of the kingdom on receipt of 24 penny het: by oy ELLEN 
GRAHAM, 3, New Road, Hornsey, Middlesex.—“ My hair is 
uite restored.” Miss Orme. — “1 bave a full vole of whiskers, 
thanks to Nioukrene.” H. |, Heq.—" It has checked the grey- 
— Mre. Jones.—* My hair is restored.” Dr. Coffin, 


NOW THYSELF !— Professor BLENKINSOP 


continues to receive from individuals of every rank t 
most flattering testimonials of his success in  cenerining the CHAS 
RACTERS of Persons from their HANDWRITING, poiptin 
out their mental and moral qualities, whether good or bad —Ad- 
dress by letter, stating age, sex,and profession; ipelesing 13 uncut 
postage stamps, to Dr. enkinsop, 344, Strand, London. 


NOW THYSELF. — Persons desirous of 
’ knowing the gifts, defects, talents, tastes, affections, and 
other characteristics of themselves or any friends in whom they are 
interested. must send a specimen of the WRITING, stating sex 
and age, (inclosing 13 penny postage stamps), to Miss "GRA AM, 
3, New-road, Hornsey, Middlesex, and they will receive a minute, 
graphiological delineation, written in a style peculiarly her own. 
estimonial from W. R.—* Having seen several of ovr pourtray- 
als of character. and being much struck with the forcible truths 
contained in them, I should like your opinion of mine.” Mise 
” Miss Grove—* Your 








our 
letter g gave great satisfaction.” 





This any published. sent free by rost for eight tage stam 
2. Regent-street, corner of Air-street, pe - 


DEAEN ESS: Mode of Self-Cure for ‘Countey 


Patients, by new and painless treatment; Deafness of any 
kind relieved in half an hour ; cured in a few hours : jastont relief 
from those unpleasant noises in the ears. Dr HERR MAN- 
FRED, Surgeon-Aurist, Member of the Edinburgh Real College 
of Surgeons. Receives patients daily at his residence, 72, Regent- 
street, London (first door in Air-street). 


EA FNESS, SINGING i in EARS, and NER- 
VOUS DEAFNESS.—New mode of instantly restoring 
hearing without operation, pain, or use of instruments. By one 
Consultation, a wye7 cure is guaranteed to any sufferer, 
albons partially or totally deaf for forty or fifty years, This 
extraordinary discovery is known and practised only by Dr. 
HOGHTON, the eminent Aurist of the Suffolk-place Institation, 
and is applied by him daily on numbers of deaf applicants with 
— success in everv case, meee deaf persons instantly to 
ear conversation with ease and delight. Tes timonials can 

seen from the most eminent Physicians in sugees. Also, cer- 
tificates from all the London Hospitals and Dispensaries, and 
numbers of letters from Patients cured, in all grades of society, 
from the Peer to the Peasant. Dr. HOGHTON, Member of the 
London Royal College of Surgeons, ona of May, 1845 ; L.A.C., 20th 
of April, 1846. Consultations every day from 12 till 4, without 
~ — of fee, at his residence, 9, Suffolk-place, Pall Mal 1, 


Just pabtames, | SELF-CURE of DEAFNESS, for Country 
Patients; a Stop to Empiricism. genes, and Exorbitant Fees, 
sent on receipt of seven stamps, free. 


INFANT DENTITION. 


RS. JOHNSON’s AMERICAN SOOTHING 
SYRUP.—This efficacious Remedy has been in general 

use for upwards of Thirty Years, and has preserved numerous 
Children when suffering from ae Gtising from painful 
Dentition, As soon as the Syrup is e Gums, the 
Child will_be velteved. the Gums cooled, and “he” inflammation 
red It i cacious, tending to produce the 








Teet! t ; and so pleasant, that no Child ‘wil 1 refuse to let 
its Gums be rubbed with it. Parents should be v rticular to 
ask for JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SY UP, and to 


notice that the Names of Barctay & Sons, 95, Farringdon-street, 
London (to whom Mrs. Johnson has sold the goripe), are on the 
Stamp affixed to each Bottle.—Price 2s, ¢d. per Bottle. 


SOUND MIND in a SOUND BODY,” 
formed the aspiration of the aneient Philosopher, who, 

however, seemed to think the Poe pee ithe wish impossible. 
It is only in later times, owing t march of knowledge, that 
men have found the blessing within theiprenah The mental facul- 
ties of the invalid soon become impai: sease creeps on with 
stealthy steps, if no care be used in arresting its progress. Panties 
a sure antidote bas been discovered for the insidious foe. 

LIFE PLLLS baffle him even from his very first attack. PARR’S 
LIFE PILLS give elasticity and buoyancy to the — el spirits, 
and make us conten not only ourselves but with our 
friends and associates. Many, perhaps, never reflect upon the 
importance of insuring a happy mind by taking care of the body's 
health, but a better appreciation of the science of health is one of 
the characteristics of ay improving times. Ask for PARR’S 

LIFE PILLS. Sold by E Edwards, 67, St. Paul's Churchyard ; 
Barclay & Sons, Farringdon-street ; ‘Sutton & Co. Bow Church- 

yard, Hannay & Co 63, and Sangar, 150, Ox -street, London ; 
and by all respectable Chemiste and Medicine Veoders in Town 
and Country. In Boxes, price 1s. lid., 28, 9d., and in Family 
Packets, 118. each. 





of Mr. Hewry, and the only genuine Bhs on of that article, 


INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been for many eux sanctioned - the most eminent of 

the Medical P: i as medy for fctdtice, 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout. ana Indigestion. pees Mild Aperien 

it isadmirably adapted for delicate Females, particularly a 

ancy ; and it prevents the F ood of Infants fromturningsour 

oun digestion. Combined with the ACIDULATED LEMON 

P, t forms an Effervescin Tt Drau nt. which is 
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E TEETH and HEALTH.—A good Set 

of Teeth ever insures favourable impressions, while their 

Preservation is of the utmost importance to every individ«al, both 

Sreardsthe general health by the proper mastication of food, 

ithe consequent on of pure and sweet breath. Among 
the various preparations offered for r the Teeth, 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 


Or as DentiFrice, 





fall ands unrivalled: Prepared from Oriental Herbs, with unusual 

tng, this unique compound will eradicate all tartar and concre- 

i Room ons, and impart a pearl-like whiteness to the enamelled surface, 
bury, wher pets Spots of incipient decay, render the gums firm and red, and, 
eed qualits a ree . Henpart sweet and purity to the 

rice per he 

d MATS «fe —o om words * Rowlands Odonto” are on the label, and 
“pxbibitic wiand & Sons, 20, garden,” engraved on the Govern- 


Hat 
Ment s'amp affixed on each yz *Sold by them, one by Chemists 


Nut FOR ong Perfumers, 





an d by DINNEFORD & 
” Dispen sing Chemists, (and General A Agente for the improved 
Sone Hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New stone Londen, and 
sold by all the Empire. 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?—EMILY DEAN’S CRINILENE has 
been many years established as the only preparation that can be 
relied upon for the res 
cause, preventing the hair falling off strengthening weak hair. and 
checking greyness, and for the production of whiskers, mustachios, 
eyebrows, &e. three or four weeks, with certainty. It is an 
d, price 2a, and will be sent post on 
receipt of Coeuty tent opens postage stamps, by Miss DEAN, 87 a, 
Manch: reet, Gray's Inn- . London.—At home daily, ' from 
11 till 7, Sundays excepted.—* I have used your Crinilene, and 
have now ag ne Cee Sa L. Higgs, Dudley. I pas | 
certainly improved my hair.”— hompson, Durham. “It effec- 
tually checked the greyness.”"—L, Ede, Bath. 














AMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH effectually 
removes headache, bag pe dizziness, pains in the chest, 

&e. ; are highly l to mach, promote digestion. create 
appetite, relieve languor and a spirits ; while to those 
who suffer from drowsiness, heaviness. and singing in the head and 
ears, they offer advantages that will not fail to be anpreciated.— 
Sold by all Venders of Medicine. Price 1s. 14d. per box, 


pares GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS, 
ce 1s. 14d. and 28. 9d. per box.— Among the many dis- 
cometie’ that ‘characterize this eventful age, nothing has conferred 
sucha suffering humanity as the diseovery of this ex- 
cellent medicine for Gout and Rheumatism.—Sold by all Medicine 
Venders. Observe that “ Thomas Prout, 239, Strand, London,” is 
impressed upon the Government stamp. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS the Greatest Wonder 
of Modern Tine Toe correct bile, prevent flatulency, 
cleanse the liver, purify the s . renovate the debilitated, 
strengthen the stomach, increase the appetite, 
nerves, promote health. and reinstate the wea’ 
feeling never before experienced. The extraordinary daily sales of 
these invaluable Pills in all parts of the globe astonish everybody, 
convincing them that there is no other medicine in existence 
equal to Holloway’s Pills for removing the coraplainte which are 











aa to = a race, a to the 
‘0 those who suffer from any disorder, jam 
nal or a Fen ee = $3 by all dregwista: and at Professor Holle 


way’s establishment, 244, Strand, Lon¢on. 
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DISRAELI’S WORKS. 


POPULAR EDITION. LIBRARY EDITION. 





Complete for 15s. 6d. feap. 8vo. boards. | Now ready, post 8vo. cloth, lettered, 
s. d. s. d. | s. d. 
VENETIA: A ROMANCE .,. a + | CONINGSBY es ins ie +» 1 6 VENETIA: A ROMANCE .. .. 3 6| CONINGSBY .. “s ee 4 ry 
HENRIETTA TEMPLE .. — 1 6|IXION.. ee _ es ee RIETTA TEMPLE .. on 3 6|IXION.. ee ee ee ee 2 : 
SYBIL; or, THE TWO NATIONS .. 1 6) TANCRED ae oe es ‘as “BIL; or, T!Y TWO NATIONS .. 3 6| TANCRED - ee iran 6 
CONTARINI FLEMING ....—-1-s«6. | THE YOUNG DUKE «  « 1 6}! CONTARINI FLi i fHE YOUNG DUKE 2 § 
ALROY .. ee on eo 1 6| VIVIAN GREY .. Pe Pee -. 2 ©] ALROY .. oe és os ) VIVIAN GREY 





In foolscap 8vo. boards, price 2s. a New Edition of 


HE WOULD BE A GENTLEMAN; OR, TREASURE TROVE. 


A ROMANCE, 
By SAMUEL LOVER, Author of ‘Rory O’More,’ &c. &c. 





COMIC NOVEL, by THEODORE HOOK.—In feap. 8vo. boards, 1s. 6d. 


NED MUSGRAVE; OR, THE MOST UNFORTUNATE MAN IN THE WORLD, 


By THEODORE HOOK, 


New Edition, in feap. 8vo. boards, price 1s. 6d., or 2s. in cloth, 


THE JESUIT: A TALE 


SHOWING THE CHARACTER AND POLICY OF THE ORDER. 





New Edition, in feap. 8vo. boards, 1s. 6d. 


ADVENTURES OF A BASHFUL IRISHMAN. 


By W. F. DEACON, Author of ‘Annette,’ ‘ November Nights,’ &c. &c. 


*.* The late JupGE TALFouRD, in his Memoir of Mr. Deacon, calls this humorous tale ‘‘ A pleasant history of an Irish Gil Blas, containing satirical 
aotices of prominent Irish Patriots, and a description of an Irish Trial, in which is given a vivid and extremely amusing caricature of O'Connell.” 


LONDON: DAVID BRYCE, 48, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 





7 Maps, 120 Illustrations, 230 pages; Third Edition, Twenty-first Thousand ; printed for the Railway Companies, parties to the Tourist Ticket System, 
3s. 6d. handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, and lettered, 


IRISH TOURIST’S ILLUSTRATED HAND-BOOK, 1854. 
London: D. BRYCE, Paternoster-row ; M‘GLASEAN, Dublin; PHILIP & SON, Liverpool; CORNISH, Birmingham ; and at all Railway Stations, 


ga There being various imitations of this popular work, in name and external appearance more or less similar, it is requested that, in all instances, 
the Official, or Railway Companies’, Edition be ordered. 


STANDARD WORK ON SOUTH AMERICA. 


Large 8vo. 18s. profusely Illustrated, 


BRAZIL, THE RIVER PLATE, AND THE FALKLAND ISLANDS. 


With CAPE HORN ROUTE to AUSTRALIA ; including Notices of LISBON, MADEIRA, CANARIES, and CAPE VERDS. By W. HAD- 
FIELD, many years resident in Brazil, and Secretary to the South American and General Steam Navigation Company. Illustrated from the South 
American Sketches of SIR W. G. OUSELEY, K.C.B., late Minister Plenipotentiary to La Plata, and formerly Chargé-d’Affaires at Brazil. And from 
the Drawings of the Governor of Victoria, SIR C. HOTHAM, K.C.B., during his recent Mission to PARAGUAY, of which country much new infor 
mation is supplied ; as also of the REGION OF THE AMAZON. Portraits, Maps, Charts, and Plans. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


TIMES CITY ARTICLE.—“ A work has been issued on ‘ Brazil, the River Plate, and | interest and importance, this valuable and most satisfactory book will afford suggestions 
the Falkland Islands,’ by Mr. Hadfield, embodying in a popular form the latest informa- | from which they may derive advantages calculated to benefit themselves and the town in 
tion regarding the progress and prospects of steam enterprise in those regions, together | a very high degree.” 
with a review of their revenues, debts, public works, commercial products, and arrange- LIVERPOOL ALBION,—“ Mr. Hadfield diversifies his pages by the ablest assistance on 
anents for i igration, especially as regards Brazil and our own settlement at the Falkland | every point of freshness and interest, and has derived much of his data from quarters not 
Islands, and their relation to the homeward commerce between Australia and England.” accessible to every-day travellers. Thus, in respect to Rosas and Urquiza, of whom there 

MORNING CHRONICLE CITY ARTICLE.—* Mr. Hadfield has issued the result of his | are likenesses, he gives particulars that clear up many anomalies in La Plata politics; 
acquaintance with the trade and wants of the countries above mentioned. Our coinmercial | and in the valuable biography of our towns , Admiral Grenfell, (accompanied also by 
relations with South America are already very extensive, but Mr. Hadfield anticipates that | a very good likeness,) there is a far deaner Upeditien of the real position of Brazil, in 
by means of emigration and steam communication our trade with the Brazils,” &c. reference to the Uruguay and the Argentine Confederation, than all our reading had pre- 

MORNING POST CITY ARTICLE.—* Contains an immense store of information, en- | viously supplied us. Of the Emperor of Brazil there is a most characteristic portrait. 
riched with numerous engravings, illustrative of the more remarkable placesand personages But one of the most valuable attributes is a very large and finely executed map of South 
which have come under the observation of the writer, as well as with a mass of commercial America, prepared expressly by the distinguished geographer, Petermann, and produced 
details, collected with equal care and industry.” by our enterprising neighbours, Messrs. Phillips. Another Liverpool auxiliary is Dr. 

From the ECONOMIST.—“ The regions described are now amongst the most interesting | Dundas, who has contributed a very elaborate paper on the hygiene of Brazil—forming, 
of the globe. It is creditable to the writer that he used his opportunities, and found time indeed, a complete manual for all about to become or already resident in the tropics, and 
amidst his many business avocations, to produce such a useful book.” deserving to be universally consulted as such. This chapter, with the biographies, and an 

From the OBSERVER.—“ There can be no hesitation whatever on the part of the | immense amount of notes, are all in small type, being equal in point of matter to an addi- 
critic in recommending this useful and valuable volume to the best attention of the reading _ tional couple of hundred pages of text; so that, independent of its extremely numerous 
public.” illustrations, in themselves most suggestive of the scenes and localities described, the 

SHEFFIELD TIMES,—* To the higher class of Sheffield merchants and manufacturers, | volume is by far the most comprehensive and informing that has yet appeared on the 
to whom the opening of new markets for our staple commodities is a matter of the highest | sphere embraced in the title-page.” 


G@ See also the Press, Morning Herald, Globe, Sun, Shipping Gazette, Mining Journal, the Civil Service Gazette, Herapath’s Journal, the Bankers’ 
Circular, Northern Times, &c. &c. 
Lonpoy: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, anp LONGMANS. 
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